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PREFACE 


Tuts volume, as in earlier years, deals with last year—1943—only. The 
inevitable difficulties of book production in time of war, accentuated by 
the necessity for strict compliance with the demands of security which 
are specially operative in the case of a book dealing solely with the armed 
forces, have again combined to delay its appearance until the middle of 
the current year. The contents, however, had to be completed early in 
the New Year and the book has therefore been compiled as on January t, 
1944, to which date only it has been corrected. Events and developments 
which have occurred since that date are not dealt with in this volume. 

There is no important variation in the current issue from the form 
adopted during the last few years. Again the war at sea as a whole is 
chronieled, as far as it can be in the light of events that have been made 
public, in Chapter I; Mr. F. E. McMurtrie reviews the developments— 
under the same limitations of course—of foreign navies during 1948 ; 
Major Oliver Stewart has again contributed a penetrating analysis of the 
Air War at sea; the expansion, achievements and organization of the 
Fleet Air Arm are reviewed by its historian, Mr. Owen Rutter; and Sir 
Archibald Hurd outlines problems which will face the shipping industry 
after the war. 

During 1948 a great change came over the course of the U-boat cam- 
paign. When the year opened, the U-boats were almost at the height of 
their success ; but within a few months, the Allied Navies had gained an 
upper hand which has been retained ever since. This remarkable develop- 
ment is reviewed in detail by Commander Pursey. Throughout the year 
under review the war’ has developed more and more as an affair of am- 
phibious operations, and as these words are being written the subject 
bulks even larger in the public eye. The development of landing craft 
and the special material developed for these combined operations are 
described in a chapter by Mr. McWhinnie, who has had considerable 
experience as an observer of some of the exercises which led to develop- 
ments he describes. 

In the province of strategy and the human side of sea warfare as 
distinguished from the more material side, I print an analysis of ‘“ The 
Expansion of Sea Power in the Present War,” by Dr. Herbert Rosinski, 
whose return to the list of contributors to ‘‘ Brassey” I am glad to 
welcome. Dr. Rosinski’s acquaintance with earlier writers on war, and 
particularly on Naval Strategy, is unrivalled and his analysis of the manner 
in which their theories and conclusions have been reaffirmed, in spite of 
tremendous development of material, particularly in the air, by the course 
of the present world war, is most illuminating. Captain Russell Grenfell 
contributes a considered review of a Dr. Bernard Brodie’s ‘‘ A Layman’s 
Guide to Naval Strategy,” recently published in the United States, a 
volume which has done much to present a balanced view of some of the new 
theories of which there has been such a plentiful crop in the last few years. 
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A layman’s contacts with the British Navy are described in a chapter 
by Mr. Gordon Holman, whose experience as a War Correspondent afloat 
is probably unique. Nobody is better qualified than he to write of the 
relations between the Navy and the Press, though when I invited him to 
make them, as he has known them, the subject of a contribution to 
“ Brassey,” with that modesty which is characteristic of him he objected 
that his personal experiences could not be of general interest. I was— 
and am—of the opposite opinion, and I am glad that I was able to over- 
come Mr. Holman’s reluctance. In the last chapter, Admiral Sir William 
James deals with the enormously important question of the human 
element in naval warfare and shows very clearly how even in these days 
of universal mechanization it is the man far more than the machine that 
counts. 

I have been unable this year to include a chapter on the development 
and exploits of the United States Navy, though the former is dealt with 
comprehensively in Mr. McMurtrie’s chapter. But the later has been 
covered very fully by the publication, in April 1944, of the report by 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet, 
to the Secretary of the Navy. I would have liked to reproduce this very 
comprehensive report in “ Brassey’; but its length, over 40,000 words, 
precludes me from doing so, and I can only draw the attention of readers 
to that document for a detailed chronicle of the great achievement of the 
United States Fleet in the year under review. 

The Reference Section has been revised by Mr. T. Thorpe, as completely 
as revision is possible in the conditions obtaining in time of war. No 
claim is made that this section is complete; all that is claimed for it is 
that as far as possible it embodies all reliable information that was allowed 
to become public property up till the end of 1948. As usual, I desire to 
acknowledge with appreciation and thanks the courtesy with which various 
authorities, British and Allied, have responded to my requests for in- 
formation or assistance. 


H. G. TaursFie.p. 


CHAPTER I 
A NAVAL CHRONICLE. 


JANUARY. 


THERE was little improvement at the beginning of the year in the U-boat 
war in the Atlantic. On January 10 a special announcement was issued 
from Hitler’s headquarters that a group of U-boats had attacked a convoy 
sailing direct from Trinidad to Gibraltar which consisted exclusively of 
large tankers, estimated to be carrying 124,000 tons of oil fuel. According 
to the German account the convoy was completely destroyed in spite of a 
strong escort, thirteen tankers being sunk outright and three others 
torpedoed. Two days later a similar announcement reported the sinking 
of two more ships from the convoy previously claimed to have been 
completely destroyed! At the end of the month the German monthly 
summary of U-boat results claimed the destruction of 81 merchant ships, 
totalling 522,000 tons, of which 68 of 408,000 tons were sunk by U-boats. 
This claim was lower than of late, the diminution being attributed by the 
Germans to the bad weather. It was clear that the January sinkings 
were in fact lower than those of December, though the figures given by 
the Germans were greatly exaggerated. 

During the month it was announced that Admiral Raeder had been 
succeeded as Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy by Admiral Doenitz, 
hitherto head of the submarine section of it. Doenitz was something of a 
fanatic on the subject of U-boat warfare and what the U-boat could 
accomplish. He had been a U-boat commander in the last war and was 
taken prisoner not long before the Armistice when the boat he commanded 
was sunk in the Mediterranean. He never accepted the defeat of the 
U-boats in 1918 as either justified or decisive, for in his view the U-boat 
might have won the last war if proper use had been made of it; and he 
devoted his life and energies thereafter to bringing that idea to fruition. 
In a speech to the German Naval Staff when his flag was hoisted over the 
German Admiralty he said: “‘ The entire resources of the German Navy 
will henceforth be put into the service of inexorable U-boat warfare.” 
That pronouncement was ambiguous ; it might have meant either that the 
bigger ships of the German Navy would be laid up in order that their men 
and supplies could be diverted to the U-boat service, or it might indicate 
that they would be used more actively to support and supplement the 
U-boats’ operations at sea. The subsequent course of operations seemed 
to indicate that it was the first meaning of the phrase that he intended ; 
but in the meanwhile it was obvious that the Allies had to be prepared for 
the second. 

During January, adoption of submarine supply ships—which must have 
been known to the Allied naval authorities, of course, for some time—was 
announced in a broadcast by one of the regular German naval commenta- 
tors, Erich Glottsche. These submarines were larger than the combatant 
U-boats, carried large quantities of supplies and provisions, and according 
to a later German account were capable of making minor mechanical 
repairs at sea. They carried a large complement and were fitted with a 
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well-equipped sick-bay, so that casualties in operational U-boats, or men 
who were ill, could be relieved at sea and given medical attention. 

On January 25, Vice-Admiral V. W. Nelles, Canadian Chief of the 
Naval Staff made a most important announcement on the subject of the 
course of the U-boat war. He sajd “‘ We have reason to believe that 
German U-boat strength is increasing. Our considered opinion is that 
the net amount is something more than 10 a month.” Earlier in the 
month a semi-official statement had been made in Washington that there 
were then more than 100 U-boats operating in the Atlantic, and that 
meant that the total force of U-boats in service must be something like 
400 all together. The fact that it was still increasing was clear evidence 
of the seriousness of the situation. 

Two German ships attempting to run the blockade in the Atlantic, 
bringing supplies for Germany from the far east; were destroyed during 
the month. On January 2 the Admiralty announced that a German 
merchant ship of some 10,000 tons had been intercepted by British patrols 
in the Atlantic and on being overhauled had been scuttled by her crew 
who were then taken prisoners of war. No further details of this incident 
were made public, but the interception of the second blockade runner was 
described in much greater detail. The blockade runner, which was 
described as a large ship, was located in the Bay of Biscay by a Wellington 
aircraft of the Coastal Command. It was blowing a gale and there was 
much cloud and heavy rain so that observation from the air was difficult. 
The Wellington attacked the enemy ship with bombs but without success 
and soon afterwards was obliged to return to base for fuel, its place being 
taken by a Sunderland fiying-boat from an Australian squadron of the 
Coastal Command. In the meanwhile H.M.S. Scylla, which was at sea 
somewhere near, had been informed of the position of the raider and was 
steaming to intercept her. In the bad weather which prevailed it is very 
unlikely that the cruiser would have been successful in finding her quarry 
if she had not had the assistance of aircraft, for she might have passed 
quite close to the raider without sighting her. The Sunderland, however, 
having started out in the morning had been quartering the area in which 
the enemy had been reported for some hours but had sighted nothing 
until early in the afternoon she made contact with the Scylla. A quarter 
of an hour later, continuing the search, she sighted the enemy, which 
owing to the heavy sea was making no more than 10 knots, some 
20 miles away from the cruiser. Contact thus established was main- 
tained and the Scylla, steaming at full speed in spite of the heavy seas, 
soon overhauled the enemy. Captain Macintyre of the Scylla had to 
bear in mind the possibility that the enemy ship might be a heavily-armed 
raider like that which sank the Sydney, and consequently he had to 
establish her character before getting to close range. He fired one salvo 
to fall ahead of the enemy as an order to her to stop; but as instead of 
stopping the enemy began to alter course as she would have to if she were 
about to open fire, the Scylla at once fired to hit. Very soon the enemy 
was seen to be on fire, and it was noticed that her crew were abandoning 
ship. The Scylla ceased fire until the life-boats were clear of the ship and 
then sank the blockade runner with a torpedo. The Sunderland aircraft 
returned to base almost out of fuel and landed after being in the air 
thirteen and a half hours in weather as bad as it could be. 

Although these two raiders were intercepted it seems quite probable 
that some others succeeded in getting through. The German need of 
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rubber and wolfram—the ore of tungsten—was so urgent that it seems 
probable that a number of ships must have made the attempt. The 
approaches to the Bay of Biscay are so wide that to cover them all, even 
with the assistance of long-range aircraft, is almost impossible in the short 
and stormy winter days. Nevertheless not many can have succeeded in 
running the blockade. 


HOME WATERS. 


The passage of a convoy of supplies of war material to North Russia 
was briefly mentioned in last year’s chronicle. The full story of it is as 
follows. When somewhere near Bear Island on the morning of December 
81, 1942, a Russia-bound British convoy was attacked by a strong enemy 
squadron consisting of a pocket battleship, at least one cruiser and a 
number of destroyers. In those latitudes in the depth of winter there is 
no daylight, but only twilight from about 10.80 a.m. to 1.80 p.m. The 
weather alternates between furious gales and dense fog. These conditions 
to some extent favour the defence of convoys in that they make air attack, 
which had been such a menace during the summer, practically impossible. 
Moreover, seafaring skill, particularly at night or in heavy weather, comes 
only of great sea experience, and consequently those that possess it are at 
an advantage when conditions are difficult. 

The convoy was protected by a force of destroyers under the command 
of Captain Robert Sherbrooke in H.M.S. Onslow—the successor to the 
destroyer of that name which was commanded in the Battle of Jutland by 
the then Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, Admiral Sir John Tovey. 
When the enemy appeared, in spite of their overwhelming strength, 
Captain Sherbrooke at once led his destroyers to the attack. The enemy 
engaged them with gunfire, but would not face the threat of their torpedoes, 
and very soon altered course away under the cover of a smoke screen. 
During the next two hours the enemy three times more attempted to 
close the convoy, but on each occasion was driven off in the same way by 
the British destroyers. Captain Sherbrooke was not content merely to 
ward off the enemy’s attempted attacks on the convoy ; he followed them 
up as they withdrew and drove them well away from his charge and to- 
wards the British covering squadron—the composition of which was not 
announced—which was in the vicinity for the special purpose of dealing 
with attack by enemy heavy forces. Eventually this covering squadron 
came into action too, but as soon as the enemy began to suffer damage, 
they at once broke off the action and retired under the cover of darkness 
to. the shelter of the Norwegian fjords. 

Some forty minutes after the action opened Captain Sherbrooke was 
wounded by a German shell which hit the Onslow, and in the words of the 
London Gazette, ‘‘. . . lost the use of one eye. Nevertheless, he continued 
to direct the ships under his command until further hits on his own ship 
compelled him to disengage, but not until he was satisfied that the next 
Senior Officer had assumed control. It was only then that he agreed to 
leave the bridge for medical attention, and until the convoy was out of 
danger he insisted on receiving all reports of the action.” For this skilful 
and courageous conduct of an action against an enemy overwhelmingly 
stronger, Captain Sherbrooke, who eventually lost an eye as the result of 
his i injuries, was awarded the Victoria Cross ; he already held the D.8.0. 
for his services in the Norwegian Campaign. Another British destroyer, 
the Achates, was also damaged in the action and she eventually sank 
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before she could be got back to harbour. The convoy suffered no loss or 
damage and arrived intact in Russian ports during the first week of the 
month. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


As the battle front approached Tripoli from the east, naval action in 
the narrows became more and more effective. Submarines were active 
in the central Mediterranean throughout the month ; their successes were 
announced by the Admiralty on January 1, 6, 8, 15, 18, and 25. Trans- 
ports and supply ships moving across the Sicilian Channel, and also up 
and down the coast of Tunisia and Tripolitania, were constantly under 
attack and many of them were sunk. Two supply ships were reported 
sunk in the Gulf of Tunis on January 1 and a destroyer escorting an enemy 
supply ship off Bizerta. On January 6 the destruction of a troop trans- 
port and three supply ships in the Tyrrhenian Sea was announced ; on 
January 15 the destruction of two more supply ships and an Italian 
minesweeper off the Tunisian coast. On January 18 the destruction of 
a supply ship in the Gulf of Genoa and of two more off the coast of Sardinia 
was announced, and a British submarine bombarded a railway on the 
west coast of Calabria and set a train on fire. On January 25 an enemy 
supply ship off the coast of southern Tunisia, which from the strength of 
its escort was evidently of great importance, was sunk by a torpedo, while 
a large north-bound modern ship escorted by two destroyers was torpedoed 
off Marittimo. Another submarine off the east coast of Sardinia en- 
countered an enemy supply ship escorted by two small naval craft ; she 
engaged the latter by gunfire, sinking one and damaging the other so that 
it had to be beached to avoid sinking. She then sank the supply ship 
with a torpedo. 

Tripoli fell on January 28, but before that the enemy endeavoured to 
take away an Italian aubmarine which was lying there disabled. On the 
night of January 19 the submarine in tow of three tugs was encountered 
by British light coastal forces. They at once attacked, whereupon the 
tugs cast off the tow and endeavoured to escape. One was set on fire 
and driven ashore and the other two were frequently hit. The submarine 
was sunk by torpedo. 

The destruction of enemy submarines, in accordance with Admiralty 
policy was not generally announced ; but on January 18 the sinking of one 
Italian submarine was made known because she had on board a number 
of British and American officers who had been taken prisoner during the 
African operations and were being sent back to Italy by submarine. The 
prisoners were all picked up, but their escape was miraculous. The sub- 
marine was located by a British aircraft from Malta, which at once attacked 
with depth charges and forced her to return to the surface; the aircraft 
then attacked with machine-guns. One survivor described how the 
Italian crew panicked and waved white flags and shirts in token of sur- 
render when the aircraft approached ; they then changed their minds, 
however, and opened fire with machine guns. The aircraft then sum- 
moned British destroyers which sank the submarine by gunfire. But the 
Allied prisoners were able to jump into the sea whence they were picked 
up by the destroyers, together with survivors of the submarine’s crew. 

Before evacuating Tripoli the enemy did their best to render the harbour 
useless. The entrance was blocked by lighters and a concrete barge sunk 
in it. At least ten big ships and many small ships, chiefly schooners, were 
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sunk in the harbour; but none of them were in a fairway. Four days 
after the Allies captured the place the harbour was in use to some extent. 
Within a few weeks some 4,000 tons of stores a day were being unloaded 
there for the advancing army. The retreat north-westward was rapid. 
Zuara was bombarded from the sea on the morning of January 28, and 
it was occupied by the Eighth Army a day or two later. 

_ The Italian and Sicilian ports, whence supplies were normally sent to 
the Axis armies in Africa, were bombed from time to time by the R.A.F. - 
Palermo, for instance, was bombed on January 7 and Messina on Jan- 
uary 80. 

Naval torpedo aircraft working from Malta seconded the efforts of 
submarines and surface craft in interrupting Axis supplies across the 
Sicilian Channel. On January 19 they attacked two supply ships off the 
Tunisian coast, sinking one and severely damaging three others. On 
January 30 they attacked a supply ship off Pantellaria which was escorted 
by an Italian destroyer. The supply ship was not hit but the torpedo 
intended for her hit and sank the attendant destroyer. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


The only incident in the Indian Ocean reported during the month was 
an attack by heavy bombers of the U.S.A.A.F. on a strongly escorted 
enemy convoy south of Rangoon on January 15. Ope supply ship of 
some 7,000 tons was destroyed by a direct hit and another slightly smaller 
was damaged by a near miss, but was apparently able to continue its 
voyage. 


NEW GUINEA. 


In New Guinea the advance north-westwards after the extermination 
of the Japanese in the Buna-Gona area continued, and continual air 
attacks were made on the Japanese concentration of shipping in Rabaul. 
Nine ships estimated to amount to 50,000 tons were destroyed there in a 
raid on January 5 and a man-of-war, probably a destroyer, was reported 
also to have been hit in that attack. In spite of these attacks the volume 
of Japanese shipping there appeared to increase during the month. On 
January 8 and the following days the Japanese attempted to pass a 
strong force of troops across to New Guinea to reinforce their hard- 
pressed garrisons there. The original convoy consisted of four transports 
escorted by two cruisers and four destroyers, joined on the eighth by two 
more transports. It was attacked by Allied bombers on its way to Lae, 
which it approached by daylight with strong fighter escort, and three 
transports were sunk ; the remainder reached their destination during the 
day. They left Lae harbour the same night, still escorted by the warships, 
and withdrew to the north-eastward. Some reinforcements and supplies 
were landed in Lae harbour, but it was not believed that very many 
succeeded in getting ashore. In the air battles that these events brought 
on, 85 Japanese aircraft were reported definitely destroyed, with 29 more 
‘* probables.”” ; 

A further attack was made on shipping in and near Rabaul on January 
18 in which five medium-sized Japanese ships were either sunk or seriously 
damaged. Four more were hit on January 21, and an ammunition ship. 
was blown up on January 24. The month ended with a failure of the 
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Japanese to reinforce their hard-pressed garrisons in Papua and New 
Guinea to the north-west of the frontier. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


In the Solomon Islands the position at the beginning of the year was 
that there were still small Japanese forces holding out in Guadalcanal, but 
‘that all the Japanese attempts to’ relieve them, or reinforce them, by sea 
had been defeated and the enemy was reduced to the expedient of dropping 
supplies for them from the air. On January 2 a flotilla of Japanese 
destroyers was located to the north-westward of the New Georgia group 
and attacked by American dive-bombers escorted by fighters. One 
destroyer was set on fire and another one, when last seen, was apparently 
sinking. The same night, éight Japanese destroyers were attacked by 
American M.T.B.s near the northern end of Guadalcanal—apparently 
again trying to reinforce Japanese troops there—and one of them was 
torpedoed. The American report stated that three others had possibly 
also been hit. A similar engagement took place a week later on the night 
of January 10, the results being assessed at two torpedo hits on one 
destroyer, one hit on another and two possible hits on a third. As a result 
of this damage the Japanese force abandoned the attempts to land and 
retired to the north-westward. On January 20 the Navy Department 
announced that between January 18 and 17, 1,082 Japanese had been 
killed in battles in the island and on January 21 it was announced that 
Major-General Thatch of the U.S. Army had taken over command in the 
island from Major-General Vandergrift of the Marines, who had been in 
command there since the original landing in August. 

On January 29 and 80 a series of engagements between sea and air 
forces took place south of Guadalcanal, near Rennell Island. The Japanese 
were first in the field with a description of these actions, in which they 
claimed that two American battleships and three cruisers had been sunk 
and that another battleship and cruiser damaged at a cost of only ten 
Japanese aircraft. Actually the only American losses were those of the 
cruiser Chicago—which was sunk by four torpedoes from Japanese air- 
craft which hit her simultaneously—one destroyer, three M.T.B.s and 
22 aircraft. The loss of life in the Chicago was not large—only six officers 
and fifty-six men—and Captain Davis, her captain, survived. The 
Japanese losses were two destroyers sunk, four destroyers probably sunk 
and six destroyers, a corvette and two cargo ships damaged ; 25 fighters, 
12 torpedo aircraft and 20 other aircraft were destroyed, as well as a 
number of others damaged. According to the American account the 
Japanese had large concentrations of warships in the area, but were 
careful to avoid a surface engagement. It appeared afterwards that these 
operations were designed by the Japanese chiefly to cover the withdrawal 
of a large part of their forces from the island of Guadalcanal. A number 
of landing barges were sunk by American destroyers off Cape Esperance 
on January 80. 

During the month repeated American air attacks were made on the 
airfield under construction by the Japanese at Munda, in the New Georgia 
Islands. Whether this field was yet in use by the Japanese is not quite 
clear. On January 23 and 24 American air and surface forces bombarded 
Japanese positions on Kolombangara Island, also in the New Guinea group, 
the first time that any indication was given of Japanese occupation of that 
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Island. On 8 number of days also during the month the Japanese airfield, 
seaplane bases and anchorages at and near Shortland Island, off the south 
end of Bougainville, were also attacked by air. Damage to a number of 
Japanese warships was reported from these attacks; one destroyer was 
hit by a bomb on January 20, and another, together with a cargo ship, 
on January 22. On January 27 another destroyer and cargo ship were 
hit and set on fire in the Vella Gulf, in the New Guinea group. 


THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


During the month American forces landed unopposed on the island 
of Amchitka, the nearest island to Kiska, occupied it and constructed an 
airfield there. The occupation was not publicly announced until May. 
Two cargo ships at Kiska were attacked by American bombers on January 
1, but the results of the attack could not be observed. On January 5 an 
enemy cargo ship was sunk by American medium bombers 110 miles north- 
east of Kiska and the next day another Japanese cargo ship was hit by 
bombs in a position 185 miles south-west of Kiska. What the former was 
doing seems mysterious, but the latter was evidently engaged on the 
ordinary supply service between Japan and the islands they held in the 
Aleutians. 

American submarines in various parts of the Pacific, but chietly in 
Japanese home waters, continued to do good service, sinking a number 
of tankers and merchant ships. 


LOSSES. 


The losses of His Majesty’s ships announced aanne the month were 
destroyers Firedrake, Blean and Partridge, the submarines Utmost and 
Traveller, the sloops Snapdragon and Marigold, the minesweeper Bramble 
and three trawlers. 


FEBRUARY. 

The losses of merchant shipping at sea continued to be serfous during 
the month. No definite figures were announced by the Government, but 
Mr. Churchill on February 11 gave a review of the whole war situation, in 
view of the results of the conference at Casablanca which had just con- 
cluded. After referring to the losses suffered in the ‘‘ great operation of 
landing in North Africa and maintaining the Armies ashore,” and in the 
Arctic convoys to Russia, which in both theatres had fallen chiefly upon 
the British, he said, ‘‘ In all these situations it was inevitable that the 
joint British and American losses in the past fifteen months should exceed 
the limits for which we British alone, in the days when we were alone, had 
budgeted. However, when the vast expansion in the United States ship- 
building is added to the credit side, t! the position is very definitely im- 
proved.” He mentioned that out of some three million soldiers who had 
been moved about the world under the protection of the British Navy 
only, 1,848 had been killed or drowned at sea, and from that he deduced 
that ‘‘ nothing is more clearly proved than that well-escorted convoys, 
especially when protected by long-distance aircraft, beat the U-boats.” 
Nevertheless, he said, ‘‘ The losses we suffered at sea are very heavy and 
they hamper us and delay our operations . . . we cannot possibly rest 
content with losses on this scale, even though they are outweighed by 
new-building, even if they are not for that reason mortal in their character.” 
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He went on to foreshadow more and more effort being put into anti-U-boat 
operations, summing up his attitude to this aspect of the war in the 
sentence, “ The U-boat warfare takes the first place in our thoughts.” 
But he was not able yet to announce that the number of U-boats destroyed 
was greater than the number being put into service by the enemy. The 
latter number was estimated by Admiral Land, Head of the U.S.. War 
Shipping Administration, on February 5 at one a day. 

The air offensive against U-boat bases was continued and had been 
intensified during the month. Lorient was bombed on February 6 and 18 
and Wilhelmshaven was bombed on February 18, 20, 23, and 27. In the 
first of these latter raids the main ammunition depot of the naval base was 
hit and blown up. The ammunition was stowed in fifty long sheds, the 
photographs taken by reconnaissance aircraft after the attack showed 
that no less than forty of the sheds had entirely disappeared. So greatly 
was the A.A. defence disorganised by this attack that some of the later 
raids were made entirely without loss. Nevertheless, the number of 
U-boats in service continued steadily to increase. 

Although shipping losses were serious they did not reach the level 
claimed in German announcements. On February 7, Hitler’s head- 
quarters announced that U-boats had sunk sixteen ships totalling 102,500 
tons. The next day another claim specified fourteen ships, though whether 
these referred to the same attack or was a new claim was not made clear. 
On February 22, another headquarters announcement claimed fifteen ships 
totalling 103,000 tons, four escort vessels and four transports. Two days 
later another claim stated seventeen ships of 104,000 tons and damage to 
three others. These figures added up to a formidable total, but it was 
never made quite clear whether they referred to separate attacks or 
whether individual attacks were reported more than once. A summary 
issued at the end of the month gave the figures as eighty-two merchant 
ships of 545,800 tons sunk by U-boats, as well as eight more ships sunk 
by E-boats and aircraft. 

On February 17 the German wireless reported that the U.S. troopship 
John Ericsson had been torpedoed off the coast of Morocco. This seems 
to have been justified, since on February 22 it was announced in Washing- 
ton that two transports had actually been sunk earlier in the month 
within four days of one another. Some 850 lives were lost, chiefly personnel 
of the services. The attacks were made at night, and each ship sank in 
less than half an hour. 

On February 19 the formation by the South African Government of an 
anti-submarine flotilla of fast motor patrol-boats was announced in Cape 
Town. The boats, which were of 75 tons, were built in South Africa, but 
the engines and armaments were supplied from Great Britain. 

During the month it was announced that the French battleship Richelieu, 
the cruiser Montcalm and a number of French destroyers, amongst them 
the two flotilla leaders Le Fantasque and Le Terrible, had arrived in 
United States ports for refit. They had come from West African ports 
where there were also other French warships, the disposal of which was 
not reported. 


HOME WATERS. 


Owing presumably to bad weather there was little activity by the 
Coastal forces and other light craft in home waters during the month. 
One attempted attack by E-boats on a North Sea convoy in the early 
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Sea-air rescue. Life-boat dropped on parachutes. 
(Official photograph. Crown copyright reserved.) 
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hours of February 18 was reported. The E-boats were engaged at very 
close range—the weather was thick—by the destroyers Garth and Mont- 
rose and two at least were heavily hit, one of them being disabled. She 
blew up later, after survivors had been taken out of her. There were 
neither casualties or damage to the convoy or its escorts. The loss was 
announced on February 1 of the Norwegian man-of-war Bodo ; neither the 
class of the ship nor the place or circumstances of her loss were disclosed. 

On February 26 a large enemy tanker evidently attempting to run the 
Allied blockade and reach occupied France was located at 9.47 a.m. by 
an American aircraft which was operating as a unit of the Coastal Command 
not far from the Azores. The blockade-runner was shadowed by the air- 
craft while H.M.S. Sussex was summoned to intercept her. The Sussex 
made contact at 4 p.m. and opened fire, setting the enemy ship ablaze. 
Her crew abandoned her in four life-boats and she sank at 6.10 p.m. As 
U-boats and German aircraft were in the vicinity and witnessed the en- 
counter the Sussex left it to them to pick up the survivors. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


On February 16, the naval Commander-in-Chief, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Andrew Cunningham, in a public speech surveyed the progress of the 
war at sea up to date. Since the landing in North Africa 780 Allied ships 
totalling 6} million tons had arrived safely at North African ports from 
Britain and the United States. Allied forces had developed new methods 
of protecting convoys and had been very successful against U-boats during 
the month. At the same time they had done much execution against 
enemy shipping and had destroyed about one-third of the enemy ships in 
the Mediterranean. The enemy, however, had seized about a hundred 
merchant ships from the French, and so had to some extent alleviated 
their shortage. 

British submarines continued to do much execution agaiet Axis 
shipping and announcements of their exploits were issued on February 4, 
7, 17 and 22. These announcements reported the destruction of some 
20 supply ships, which included a number of tankers, at least one transport 
and an anti-submarine patrol-boat. A number of these, including the 
patrol-boats, were sunk by gunfire, often within range of enemy batteries 
mounted on shore. Moreover, on several occasions submarines bombarded 
the Italian main railway lines where they run close along the Calabrian 
coast. One Italian submarine was torpedoed and sunk by the Dutch 
submarine Dolfijn, which was operating with the British Mediterranean 
submarine flotilla. Besides the Axis ships sunk a number of them were 
damaged by gunfire or torpedoes. 

The execution done by submarine was supplemented by that of air- 
craft, both of the Fleet Air Arm and of the R.A.F. A number of convoys 
in various parts of the central Mediterranean were attacked by them on 
several days during the month by bomb and torpedo. One particularly 
useful success was the destruction of an Axis tanker by torpedo bombers 
from Malta on February 21 off Lavenzo, Tunisia. The loss of the three 
million gallons of motor spirit which she carried must have severely 
hampered the Axis military and air forces in Tunisia. On February 24 
a bomb and torpedo attack was made on an Axis convoy off the north- 
western extremity of Sicily in which two large supply ships were sunk. 
Throughout the month the heavy bombers of the R.A.F. were busy in 
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attacking the Italian ports from which Axis forces in North Africa were 
kept supplied. Naples, Cagliari, Palermo, Messina, Cotrone and Bizerta 
were attacked on a number of days, attentidn being paid chiefly to Naples 
where a number of ships were reported to have been hit as well as the 
harbour and dock installations. While the chief weight of the Allied 
attack was concentrated on the central area of the Mediterranean, the 
other Axis positions were not neglected. The airfields in Crete, particu- 
my aire at Heraklion and Kastelli, were attacked several times during 
the month. 


PACIFIC. 


The activities of the American submarines continued undiminished. 
On February 17 the Navy Department announced that a tanker, a trans- 
port, two cargo ships and one escort vessel had been sunk by them and 
that a cruiser had been damaged and probably sunk. On February 21 
the loss of the Argonaut, the largest submarine of the -U.8. Navy, was 
announced in Washington. Five more Japanese ships were sunk in the 
latter part of the month, bringing the grand total of Japanese ships sunk | 
by American submarines since the beginning of the war up to 188. In 
addition, 28 probables were reported and 35 other ships damaged. 


NEW GUINEA. 


There was something of a pause in this area during the month, Allied 
effort being confined to air attack on Japanese occupied islands, chiefly 
their main advance base at Rabaul, which was attacked frequently during 
the month. In an attack made on February 28, three direct hits were 
reported on a warship which was either a cruiser or a large destroyer. 
The next day a large warship, attacked outside Rabaul, ran ashore in her 
efforts to avoid bombs. Occasional air attacks were also made on 
Japanese bases in Timor and farther west in Celebes. 


SOLOMONS. 


There was more activity in the Solomons area, where the Japanese 
continued their withdrawal from Guadalcanal. On February 1.a Japanese 
destroyer, corvette and a transport were attacked by American bombers 
and all three severely damaged, if not sunk. Twenty Japanese aircraft 
were destroyed for the loss of ten American. That night twenty Japanese 
destroyers approached Guadalcanal in order to continue the evacuation. 
They were attacked by American M.T.B.s which sank one; two others 
were reported probably sunk for the loss of three torpedo-boats. The 
next day another destroyer was hit. On February 4 a flotilla of about 
twenty destroyers was located some two hundred miles north of Guadal- 
canal and again attacked by American air forces, which sank one destroyer, 
disabled another and set one on fire. On February 7 two more Japanese 
destroyers were hit by bombs near New Georgia. By that time the 
Japanese withdrawal from Guadalcanal was complete, though they appear 
in the later stages to have withdrawn only officers and technical troops, 
leaving large numbers of infantry in disorganised groups to be wiped out 
by the American forces. On February 9 the Japanese announced officially 
that Guadalcanal had been evacuated. Soon afterwards the Americans 
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occupied the Russell Islands, between Guadalcanal and New Georgia, 
without opposition. 

Throughout the month American air attacks were concentrated chiefly 
on Munda, the airfield under construction by the Japanese in New Georgia, 
but frequent attacks were also made on the Japanese bases in the small 
islands at the south end of Bougainville. On February 17 a Japanese air 
attack was made on an American convoy south of Guadalcanal in which 
the Japanese claimed to have sunk two destroyers and one large transport. 
Actually no American ship was hit, but five out of the eight Japanese 
attacking planes were shot down. 


ALEUTIANS. 


Activity was confined to cross air attacks on either side. Japanese 
positions in Kiska were bombed on February 8, 24 and 27, while the 
Japanese aircraft attacked American positions in the western Aleutians 
on February 3, and 22. 


LOSSES. 


During the month the loss was announced of the Submarines P.222, 
and P.48, and the corvette Samphire and two trawlers. On February 16 
the loss of the Canadian corvette Louisburg was announced in Ottawa. 


MARCH. 


The shipping situation in the Atlantic continued to be serious. On 
March 8 Sir Arthur Salter, head of the British Shipping Mission to the 
United States, gave to the American press a comprehensive review of the 
shipping position. Until August 1942 shipping losses by U-boat attack 
had been greater than the new construction, but since that date ship- 
building had overtaken losses ;. nevertheless, there was a very large 
shortage to be made up and moreover demands for shipping space were 
constantly increasing. The United States shipping administration was 
aiming at building 19,000,000 tons during 1948, a figure which depended 
upon the supplies of ateel coming forward ; but even if that figure were 
reached, he foresaw that the shipping shortage would continue at least 
for the remainder of the year. Admiral Sir Percy Noble, British Admiralty 
representative in Washington, in a speech in Philadelphia early in the 
month revealed that the results of the anti-U-boat campaign had been 
“* encouraging during the last few months.’ He added, however, that the 
Germans were still building more U-boats than the Allies could sink, so 
that their total number was still increasing. The general situation was 
thus clearly still serious. 

There was, however, one encouraging feature about it. The western 
Atlantic off the United States coast, which had been so fruitful a field for 
the U-boats in 1942, was no longer so. The efficiency of the defence 
afforded to shipping in that area had been brought up to the standard 
already achieved in the western approaches to the British Isles, with the 
result that the U-boats had been driven away from the American coasts. 
On March 8 it was announced from the headquarters of the U.S.A.A.F. 
anti-submarine command that not a single ship had been sunk off the 
American coast. This satisfactory result was largely brought about by 
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the increased use of air forces for anti-U-boat patrols. The small dirigible 
balloons known as ‘‘ Blimps ” could be used in these waters which were 
out of reach of enemy aircraft—to which of course they would be exceed- 
ingly vulnerable—and they were particularly suitable in such circumstances 
for convoy escort. The net result was that U-boat attacks were perforce 
concentrated into the central area of the Atlantic where, at that time, no 
air support could be afforded. 

German claims of tonnage destroyed continued to be on a high level. 
On March 11 they claimed to have sunk thirty ships of a total of 207,000 
tons within twenty-four hours, including eight ships laden with munitions 
which blew up when torpedoed. The next day these figures were in- 
creased to forty-seven ships of a total of 282,000 tons. Three days later 
they claimed to have sunk seven ships off the east coast of South America 
and seven other ships in other parts of the Atlantic. On March 24 a special 
announcement from Hitler’s headquarters claimed fifteen ships of a total of 
78,000 tons out of one convoy bound to Gibraltar from America. The 
total German claim for the month was 138 ships of 851,600 tons. The real 
figures were, of course, not announced in Britain or America, but at the 
end of the month Mr. Elmer Davis, Head of the American Office of War 
Information, revealed that March had been worse than recent months. 
“‘ But not so bad as March 1942.” 

On March 16 an announcement was issued of an important conference 
which had been held in Washington between American,. British and 
Canadian officers, with Admiral King, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. 
Fleet, in the chair, on the co-ordination of anti-U-boat operations between 
the three Navies. The British senior representative was Vice-Admiral 
Sir Henry Moore, Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff; with him was Air Vice- 
Marshal Durston of the Coastal Command; Rear-Admiral V. Brodeur, 
with Air Vice-Marshal Anderson, represented the Canadian Navy and 
Air Force. The details of the arrangements concluded were not of course 
disclosed, but there is no doubt that the conference achieved enhanced 
collaboration which was most valuable. 

A description was issued during the month of one of the battles which 
were of constant occurrence between U-boat packs and escorts of Allied 
convoys, which had taken place some time before. The naval escort 
included the destroyers Beverley and Vimy from the British Navy and 
the U.S.S. Babbitt ; the British corvettes Mignonette, Abelia, and Cam- 
panula ; and the Free French corvette Lobelia. Liberator and Sunder- 
land aircraft of the R.A.F. took a hand as soon as the convoy came within 
their range. The first U-boat was sighted in the morning, seven miles 
away, by the Beverley, which at once closed, calling in the Vimy to join 
in the attack. When two and a half miles off the U-boat dived, and the 
Beverley mancuvred to circumscribe her movements while the Vimy 
started a hunt, located the submerged enemy, and attacked. Her third 
depth-charge attack brought the U-boat to the surface between the two 
ships, evidently about to sink, since her crew started to abandon her. 
But both destroyers had opened fire as she broke surface, and in a few 
moments she sank vertically by the stern; 40 survivors were picked up 
by the Beverley, nine by the Vimy. 

That night the attack was renewed by five more U-boats, the first of 
which was chased on the surface by the Beverley, which failed to ram her 
because of intermittent mist. She hit her with Oerlikon and Lewis guns 
at 200 yards range, and dropped depth charges over her as she crash- 
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dived. On her way back to rejoin the Vimy with the convoy, the Beverley 
made an almost similar attack on another, though she got no nearer than 
500 yards. The next day she attacked two more with promising results. 
The convoy did not escape without loss, and during one night the Migno- 
nette had more than once to break off the work of rescuing survivors in 
order to engage and drive off U-boats attacking on the surface. Coastal 
Command aircraft reported destroying one U-boat and damaging four 
others, and the Lobelia was credited with one U-boat “ probably de- 
stroyed.” 

The news became public in the course of the month of a number of 
sweeping changes recently made in German naval commands, evidently 
the result of the succession of Admiral Doenitz to the chief command. 
Practically all the Admirals senior to Doenitz were replaced and a number 
of younger Admirals appointed to commands in their place. One of the 
most significant changes was the appointment of Admiral Fricke, hitherto 
Chief of Naval Operations, to the Mediterranean area. Fricke was known 
to be an energetic and forceful person, and this appointment was inter- 
preted as evidence of the German intention to make more use of the Italian 
Fleet. Admiral Karls, hitherto in command in the north, one of- the 
ablest and most popular officers of the German Navy, was relieved and 
put on the unemployed list. 


HOME WATERS. 


Light forces began to be more active again during the month with the 
improving weather. Nine actions between coastal forces and either 
E-boats or other convoy escorts were reported during the month, in 
addition to several occasions on which enemy light craft were attacked 
from the air. In the early morning of March 8 a destroyer on patrol off 
the east coast surprised a flotilla of enemy E-boats and drove them east- 
wards. In their retreat they were intercepted and engaged by British 
coastal forces, which destroyed one E-boat by gunfire and damaged 
others. Two days later, British coastal forces operating off the Dutch 
coast engaged three German patrol craft, set one on fire and severely 
damaged another. An hour later they attacked a large tanker which had 
a strong escort, setting the tanker on fire with two torpedoes and inflicting 
substantial damage on the escorts. One British boat was lost in this 
action. The same day a detachment of coastal forces manned by Free 
French officers and men torpedoed a supply ship off the coast of Brittany 
without damage or casualties to themselves. Two days later still, on the 
night of March 18, these exploits were repeated close to the Straits of 
Dover. A supply ship was torpedoed and its escort engaged at the cost 
of slight damage and a few casualties. 

On March 16, British coastal forces, again operating off the enemy 
coast, attacked a convoy off Terschelling. Two attacks were made and 
in spite of heavy gunfire both from the escort and the ships in convoy, one 
large enemy supply ship was torpedoed in each attack. There were no 
British casualties. This action was duplicated on the night of March 23. 
Again two attacks were made and three of the enemy escorts were damaged 
by gunfire, one of them seriously ; whether damage was done to the convoy 
could not be observed. One British rating was slightly injured and two 
of the boats were slightly damaged. An attack on March 28 was more 
successful. One enemy supply ship, which would seem to have been laden 
with explosives, was blown up and another severely damaged off the 
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Dutch coast, at the cost of two minor British casualties. In the early 
hours of March 29 a strong flotilla of E-boats was intercepted off the east 
coast and engaged by British M.G.B.s. Two E-boats were definitely 
destroyed, one being blown up and the other having her stern cut off by 
being rammed by a British boat. At least three other E-boats were 
severely damaged by gunfire and others were hit, though the effect of 
gunfire in this case could not be observed. Destroyers on patrol in the 
same area also engaged E-boats and reported making a number of hits, 
but again the full result was not ascertainable. There were no British 
casualties and the only damage was to the bows of the boat which rammed 
one of the enemy. 

The enemy light craft suffered punishment also from British air forces. 
On March 5, four E-boats were attacked by Typhoons and Spitfires of the 
Fighter Command when on their way back to Germany, presumably after 
having been in British waters during the night. Two of them were sunk 
by cannon fire. On the night of March 25 four R-boats were sighted near 
Boulogne by naval Albacore aircraft, which were operating as a unit of 
the Fighter Command, and one of them was sunk by bombs. 

On March 14 light coastal forces of the Royal Norwegian Navy attacked 
enemy shipping in the harbour of Floroe, about 90 miles north of Bergen, 
and torpedoed and sank two large ships. Shore batteries fired on the 
attackers but without result, and there were no casualties. Two exploits 
by Norwegian patriots were reported through German channels in the 
course of the month. On March 2 the German radio alleged that the small 
passenger steamer Tromscesund had been seized by twelve British agents 
and taken to sea with the object of reaching this country ; and went on to 
describe how it was sunk with all hands by one bomb from a German air- 
craft the following day. On March 22 the Germans alleged that a group 
of saboteurs had landed on the Norwegian coast from British motor-boats, 
but were immediately spotted and driven back to their boats by German 
coastal guards who inflicted heavy losses on them at the cost of one German 
killed and one wounded. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


Naval operations were still confined to attack on the enemy’s sea com- 
munications with his rapidly dwindling territory in Africa, and collabora- 
tion with the Army in its advance along the coast. British submarines 
continued to take a heavy toll of Axis shipping in the central: Mediters 
ranean, a8 did the air forces based on Malta. On March 4 an announce- 
ment was made by the Admiralty that a British submarine had recently 
bombarded a ship-building yard on the Italian coast near Genoa, and made 
several hits with high explosive shell on two ships building on the stocks. 
Other submarines bombarded the main-line railways, which in many parts 
of Italy run close along the coast, and engaged shore batteries in gun duels 
on more than one occasion. The destruction of seven enemy ships was 
announced in this statement. On March 19 a similar statement was issued 
announcing the destruction of four large supply ships, a medium-sized 
tanker, two small supply ships and a naval auxiliary. On March 81 the 
destruction of six more enemy ships and serious damage to four others 
was announced. 

Axis convoys were attacked from the air on March 8, 18, 17 and 20, and 
a number of ships were sunk, though the result of the attacks could not 
always be observed. A large enemy destroyer was reported to have been 
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hit by a torpedo on March 20 in the central Mediterranean, but it was not 
claimed that she had been sunk. As before, air attacks on the terminal 
ports of Naples, Palermo and Messina were made on every possible 
occasion. 

On March 19 Rome radio announced that Admiral Doenitz had paid a 
visit to Italy from March 15 to 17, and had frequent conferences with 
Admiral Riccardi, the Italian Chief of Naval Staff. The report of course 
added that complete agreement was reached on all questions of naval 
collaboration between the Axis powers. Actually it seems fairly certain 
that the object of Admiral Doenitz’s visit was to urge on the Italian navy 
a more active policy of participation in the war. It is perhaps permissible 
to doubt the completeness of the degree of agreement reached between the 
two Admirals. 

On March 15 twelve aircraft attacked a British convoy somewhere off 
the Tripolitanian coast. They were engaged by H.M.8. Derwent, de- 
stroyer, and two of them were shot down and another damaged. The 
Derwent had neither casualties nor damage. The same day a similar 
attack was made on another convoy off the Tunisian coast. One bomber 
was shot down by the Vanoe, destroyer, and another was severely damaged 
by the Verity and was considered “‘ probably destroyed.” Both attacks, 
as far as the convoys were concerned, were successful. 


NEW GUINEA. 


The early part of the month in New Guinea waters was notable for the 
destruction of a large Japanese convoy carrying reinforcements for the 
Japanese posts at various points in the Huon Gulf, of which Lae and 
Salamaua were the most important. The convoy, carrying the Japanese 
20th and 51st Divisions, together with special troops, sailed from Rabaul 
with a strong escort of warships about February 28. Apparently with 
the object of avoiding being conspicuous at sea, it started in several 
separate bodies and made a detour to the northward before approaching 
the Vitiaz Strait. A part of it was observed by Allied reconnaissance 
aircraft on the evening of March 1; they sighted seven transports escorted 
by seven cruisers or destroyers steering west off the Willaumez Peninsula. 
No attack was made on it that night, presumably because north of New 
Britain the enemy could provide fighter support whereas the Allies could 
not. 

The next morning it was again located while entering the Vitiaz 
Strait from the north; by that time it consisted of twelve transports 
escorted by three cruisers and seven destroyers and it was provided with 
strong Japanese fighter support from the airfields both of New Britain 
and New Guinea. Allied air forces at once attacked and very soon 
established complete ascendancy over Japanese air forces, which before 
very long were practically eliminated. The bombers could then devote 
all their attention to the convoy and its escort, and so effective were their 
attacks that by the end of the day nearly all of the twenty-two Japanese 
ships had been sunk. Two Japanese destroyers remained afloat when 
night fell, but they were both disabled and were quickly located and sunk 
the next morning; 186 Allied aircraft of all classes were engaged. Of 
these no more than one bomber and three fighters were lost. Others were 
damaged, some severely, but succeeded in returning to their base. Sixty- 
three Japanese aircraft were destroyed for certain and it was stated that 
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102 in all had been put out of action. These figures included a certain 
number destroyed on the ground on the airfield at Lae. 

Japanese troops who survived the air attacks that sank their ships 
took to life-boats, rafts and such landing craft as remained serviceable. 
They tried to get ashore in these as near as possible to their original . 
destinations in the Huon Gulf with the object of reinforcing the garrisons 
at Lae, Salamaua and the other positions held by them. The Allied air- 
craft, as soon as the transports were destroyed, turned their attention to 
these smaller craft in which the enemy were trying to complete their 
voyage, and sank all of those which seemed to have any chance of reaching 
the New Guinea coast ; no more than 92 Japanese out of a total of some 
15,000 that started reached New Guinea itself. Some boats and rafts 
were carried on to the south-eastward by the current which runs through 
the Vitiaz Strait and their occupants managed to struggle ashore at 
various places in Papua and in the Trobriand and D’Entrecasteaux 
Islands. All these scattered parties were quickly rounded up and wiped 
out. 

Rarely can there have been so complete a victory at sea, though the 
forces engaged were of course very small compared with the whole of 
those in the Pacific area. When the news of it was made public it was 
acclaimed in some quarters as conclusive proof that air power had super- 
seded sea power, that warships were obsolete ; as proving conclusively, in 
short, all the new theories of warfare which in the words of a recent 
American author are “ flowering all over the landscape.”’ In reality, of 
course, it proved nothing of the sort; it proved nothing that could not 
have already been deduced from earlier experience, which had shown very 
conclusively that, provided that there is no adequate opposition in the air, 
aircraft in sufficient force and sufficiently skilfully handled can destroy 
any ships rash enough to expose themselves to their continued attacks. 
The New York Times of March 9 summed up the conclusion to be drawn 
from the battle much more soberly in saying ‘‘ the Allied victory in the 
Bismarck Sea turns out to have been not only an Allied air victory over 
Japanese sea forces, but what is even more important, an Allied victory 
over Japanese air power.” The strength in the air such as the Allies 
assembled in the battle in the Bismarck Sea could and did prevent the 
Japanese in New Guinea from being reinforced ; it could not alone turn 
them out of their strongholds in that land though it could be, and was, of 
immense help to the Armies which later accomplished that task. And, 
moreover, it could not, except as one element of the sea power which had 
eventually to be exerted, expel the Japanese from the other islands which 
they held farther to the north. 

Having failed to reinforce their positions in the area of the Huon Gulf, 
the enemy took steps to strengthen those they held farther to the north- 
west. A number of convoys were dispatched from Rabaul towards 
Wewak from time to time, many of which got through under the shield 
of bad weather. One of these convoys, however, was located on March 18 
and was attacked from the air, when it was reported that a large transport 
had been hit and set on fire, while a small tanker was believed to have been 
sunk. A Japanese destroyer was also reported hit by a bomb. On 
March 29 the enemy, abandoning the attempts to get transports through, 
sent reinforcements for the Huon Gulf in four fast destroyers, doubtless in 
the hope that they would be able to get through in the bad weather that 
prevailed. They were located, however, by air forces and attacked, not 
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only that day, but also during the night. Just after midnight Allied 
bombers reported hitting a large destroyer with a 500-lb. bomb; it was 
believed that she sank as she was not seen again, and there were only 
three destroyers in company when they were sighted for the last time at 
11 a.m. the next day north of New Britain. 


SOLOMONS. 


The Americans continued to hammer away at the Japanese positions 
in New Georgia and the other islands of the group farther to the north. 
On March 5 the Japanese positions at Munda in New Georgia and Buin in © 
Bougainville were bombed from the air and the following night Munda, 
and Vila near it, were both attacked by what were described in the Navy 
Department announcement as ‘“‘ Light surface units.” Japanese warships 
were engaged and two large Japanese destroyers were sunk ; no American 
ship was lost. Munda was bombed again on March 10 and Bougainville 
and Choiseul were also bombed on several days during the month. On 
March 29 a Japanese destroyer was attacked by American fighter aircraft 
near Shortland Island and set on fire. 


ALEUTIANS. 


In the Aleutians, Kiska was bombed on six separate days during the 
month, increasingly heavily towards the end of the month. On March 26 
a Japanese force of two heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, four destroyers 
and two cargo ships, evidently intending to reinforce the Japanese garrisons, 
was engaged west of Attu by a United States force, consisting of one heavy 
cruiser, one light cruiser and four destroyers. The action continued for 
three and a half hours and hits were made on both sides; eventually a 
torpedo attack by three of the American destroyers caused the enemy to 
break off action and withdraw to the westward. American casualties 
were light. 


LOSSES. 


During the month the loss was announced of the destroyer Lightning, 
the submarine P.331, the minelayer Welshman, the corvettes Erica and 
Fidelity, and two trawlers. In Ottawa the loss of the corvette H.M.C.S. 
Weyburn, which had been sunk some months before during operations off 
the north African coast, was also announced. 


APRIL. 


The rising tide of shipping losses was checked during the month, 
though the improvement was not very marked. Mr. Churchill in Parlia- 
ment on April 18 was able to say that, taking new shipbuilding into 
account, ‘ We are more than holding our own.” Actually, though the 
fact was not made public until many weeks later, much of the improve- 
ment was the result of an increase in the number of U-boats destroyed. 
But Captain L. P. Lovette, the Director of Public Relations of the United 
States Navy Department in a speech on April 18 estimated the number 
of U-boats in service still at something between 400 and 500. He gave 
his audience some details of the improved construction of U-boats, which 
enabled them to survive damage much more severe than would have been 
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necessary to destroy U-boats of earlier types. From German sources it 
was stated that as a result of various measures the time and effort needed 
to build a U-boat was being progressively reduced. The man hours 
needed and the more valuable raw materials such as copper tin and rubber, 
had been reduced from 40 to 50 per cent. since the beginning of the war 
without any falling off in quality. 

German reports of numbers and tonnage of ships sunk continued to be 
poured forth from Hitler’s headquarters during April though at slightly 
longer intervals than hitherto. On April 13 it was claimed that in one 
attack on a convoy 21 ships of 138,500 tons were sunk, and that six other 
ships had been torpedoed by U-boats hunting singly in the Caribbean Sea 
and off the coast of South Africa. The German News agency description 
of that convoy attack placed it off the south tip of Greenland and alleged 
that a British destroyer had been rammed and sunk by a U-boat, which 
suffered only minor damage in the process. On April 25 a special an- 
nouncement stated that a U-boat commanded by Lieutenant-Commander 
Von Biilow had sunk the American aircraft carrier Ranger in the North 
Atlantic. For this feat Commander Von Billow was awarded by Hitler 
the oak leaves of the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. The next day the 
Navy Department in Washington stated that neither the Ranger nor any 
other United States aircraft carrier had been sunk or damaged in any 
ocean. On this occasion, as on others, the oak leaves would seem to have 
been fairly easily earned! It was not until April 28 that the first hint 
was given to the German public that things might not be going quite so 
well with the U-boats as heretofor. ‘‘ Our U-boats, moreover,” said 
Admiral Liitzow in a broadcast, “ are faced with a plentiful and most 
cleverly handled defence. Furthermore, the enemy has most effective 
depth charges and water bombs in his arsenal.”” He went on to speak of 
their having to contend against ‘‘ the sea-wise and war-wise British.” 


HOME WATERS. 


Coastal forces were active throughout the month. On April 4 a 
flotilla under the command of Lieutenant D. G. K. Richards, R.N. engaged 
four enemy armed trawlers off Dunkirk, sank one of them, picking up 
thirteen survivors, and damaged the others, at the cost of three ratings 
wounded. The German account of this action, broadcast the next day, 
stated that all British boats were hit by shell fire from light and medium 
guns mounted on shore. On the nights of March 11 and 12, other flotillas 
had several brief engagements with German patrol craft close to the Dutch 
coast in which much damage was done to the enemy boats and very little 
to the British. Unfortunately on the second night a chance shot killed 
Lieutenant-Commander R. C. Hitchens, the commanding officer—the only 
casualty in the flotilla. He was one of the most outstanding figures of 
the Coastal Forces. A solicitor by profession, he was an enthusiastic 
yachtsman and a racing motor-driver in his spare time. He joined the 
R.N.V.R. immediately the war broke out and after serving for a time in 
a minesweeper was transferred to the Coastal Forces, where he quickly 
made his mark as an outstanding leader. He took part in more than 
fifteen actions and earned the D.8.O. and bar and D.8.C. and two bars. 
He was a man of very quiet manner, but of a tenacious disposition and a 
great capacity for attention to detail. It was said of him that his successes 
were due as much to his care in thinking out and devising new tactics, 
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and attending to every detail beforehand, as to his outstanding daring 
and courage. His death was a great loss not only to the Coastal Forces 
but to the Navy as a whole. 

A number of actions took place on April 15. In the early morning 
naval aircraft operating under the Fighter Command of the R.A.F. 
sighted a strong force of E-boats off the East Coast. The destroyer 
H.M.8. Westminster and sloop Widgeon intercepted them and in the 
action which ensued two E-boats were set on fire. One of them was seen 
to blow up, but the other disengaged behind a smoke screen ; soon after- 
wards the flash of a large explosion was seen in this direction, so there is 
good reason to suppose that both of them were destroyed. Four other 
E-boats were hit before they could disengage, and the whole flotilla was 
again bombed by Albacores of the Fleet Air Arm during: their return 
passage. There were no British casualties or damage. The same evening 
a flotilla under Lieutenant-Commander Peter Scott engaged three armed 
trawlers off Le Havre. One of them was left stopped, silenced and on fire, 
though she was not actually seen to sink. Two days later a flotilla com- 

. manded by Lieutenant Peter Dickens, R.N. engaged three enemy trawlers 
off Scheveningen and sank one of them. Only superficial damage was 
sustained by British boats, but one officer was killed and two ratings were 
wounded by brisk gun-fire from the enemy. The next night an enemy. 
convoy with a strong escort was engaged off the Hook of Holland by a 
flotilla commanded by Lieutenant Trelawney, R.N.V.R. One supply 
ship was definitely sunk and another probably sunk; there were no 
British casualties or damage. Lieutenant Dicken’s flotilla had yet another 
success during the month, when it engaged and sank an enemy armed 
trawler off Ijmuiden on April 29. The night before that action an enemy 
convoy with a strong escort was intercepted off the coast of Brittany not far 
from Ushant, by the “ Hunt” class destroyers Goathland and Albrighton. 
It seems probable, though the official announcement was silent on the 
point, that the convoy, which consisted of several ships, at least one of 
them large, was carrying important war supplies for the garrison at Brest. 
The action lasted more than an hour and the attack of the British ships 
caused considerable confusion in the enemy flotilla, several of their ships 
being seen to fire on one another. Two of the escort were set on fire by 
gunfire from the British ships and one almost certainly sunk, while an 
E-boat which was also hit blew up. The destroyers pressed their attack 
home to close range and hit a large supply ship and another of medium 
size with torpedoes as well as gun-fire; both of these were believed to 
have been sunk. Neither British destroyer sustained more than slight 
damage and a small number of casualties. What may have been the same 
convoy was attacked by Whirlwind bombers of the Fighter Command 
after daylight, off the coast of Brittany. Two minesweepers and a 
trawler were hit by bombs and the remainder of the enemy ships were 
attacked by machine gun and cannon fire. One of the minesweepers 
which was hit by four bombs may have been sunk, but it was not claimed 
that any others were. Mining operations, chiefly in the Baltic, but also 
in ise enemy waters, were carried out on a large scale throughout the 
month. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


_ On April 2 changes were announced in the Italian Naval Commands. 
Vice-Admiral Carlo Bergamini became Commander-in-Chief of what were 
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described as the “‘ Naval battle forces ” ; Vice-Admiral Eduardo Sommigli, 
Commander-in-Chief of the convoy escort forces. The bombing of the 
Italian ports of Naples, Palermo, Messina, Carlo Forte and Cagliari 
continued at frequent intervals throughout the month and much damage 
was dong to the harbour installations, though there is no doubt that the 
towns themselves suffered at the same time. On April 10 the American 
heavy bombers made a daylight attack on the big Italian cruisers Trieste 
and Gorizia, which were located lying in harbour at La Maddalena close 
to the Straits of Bonifacio. Their bombing, of which photographs were 
published in the Press, was remarkably accurate; both ships were hit, 
the Trieste so severely that she sank. The Gorizia was able to get away 
and was taken to Spezia for repair. It had been calculated, from published 
reports of Italian ships that had been sunk by submarine or air attack, 
that there could only be one Italian heavy cruiser left out of the seven 
that were in existence at the beginning of the war. That calculation was 
obviously refuted by the presence of two of them, both in sea-going 
condition, in harbour at La Maddalena. It was therefore surmised that 
the calculation was possibly even more erroneous, and that there might . 
be one or more others beside the Gorizia still afloat. There was no means 
at that time, however, of verifying or disproving that supposition. 
+ The Army’s advance through Tunisia continued steadily during the 
month. On April 4 the harbour at Tripoli was reported sufficiently clear 
to be put into full use for the supply of the armies then operating beyond 
it. The enemy still had the use of the harbours of Sfax and Sousse, up to 
the time, on April 11 and 12 respectively, that they were occupied from 
the land side. They had been severely and continuously bombed from 
the air for many weeks past, with the object of denying the use of the 
harbours to the enemy. But that object was never attained, for although 
both towns were practically levelled to the ground, coastal barges con- 
tinued to use the harbour of Sfax, and both ships and barges the harbour 
of Sousse, up to the time both towns were occupied. The experience here 
seemed to indicate that it is possible to put too high a value on what air 
attack is capable of accomplishing, in the way of inhibiting the use of a 
port. The fact that it proved possible to bring Tripoli harbour into use 
for our own purposes so soon after its occupation, in spite not only of the 
continuous bombing to which it had been subjected for two years but also 
of the enemy’s attempt at sabotage when they left, points in the same 
direction. On April 18 the naval dockyard at Spezia was bombed by 
aircraft working from England. Many of the dockyard plants were hit 
and one of the newest and largest Italian destroyers was reported sunk. 
British submarines were as active as ever during the month. An- 
nouncements detailing their successes were issued on April 4, 7, 12, 24 
and May 1. No less than eight tankers taking fuel to the Tunisian ports 
were intercepted during the month in these attacks and torpedoed. Most 
of them were hit by more than one torpedo and were believed, if not 
observed, to have been sunk; but as they were all provided with par- 
ticularly strong escorts of destroyers and other anti-submarine craft it 
was not always possible definitely to observe the final result of the attack. 
Early in the month a submarine commanded by Lieutenant A. C. G. 
Mars penetrated into the Strait of Messina and there torpedoed an Italian 
cruiser of the “ Regolo”’ class—a particularly daring and skilful attack. 
This was the first intimation to the public that any of the “Regolo”’ class 
cruisers, which had just been ordered at the beginning of the war, were 
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completed and in service. At the beginning of the month it was com- 
puted that the submarine flotilla operating from Malta as a base had up 
to date sunk 82 Axis ships, including at least 12 warships and damaged 
many others in the last two years. Good service was also performed by 
the Greek submarine Katsonis, operating in the Augean, and by the Dutch 
submarine Dolfijn, in the central Mediterranean. 

The advance of the Army northwards through Tunisia gave more and 
more opportunities for naval action off the Tunisian coast. During the 
night of March 31-April 1 British M.T.B.s surprised an enemy convoy of 
three ships with a strong escort and torpedoed two, of them ; one of them 
was seen to sink and another, hit by two torpedoes, was almost certainly 
sunk. The British boats sustained neither casualties nor damage. On 
April 15 two British destroyers encountered two Italian destroyers in the 
Sicilian Channel and sank them both. Sir Andrew Cunningham, speaking 
to Press representatives the next day, stated that nearly every night 
there was brisk fighting between British M.T.B.s and similar craft of the 
enemy’s off the coast of Tunisia. He also stated that more than ten and 
a half million tons of Allied shipping had been employed supplying the 
Allied forces in North Africa and that’ on one night in March there had 
been more than a million tons of shipping at sea between Gibraltar and 
the most forward supply port of the troops in Tunisia. Nevertheless the 
overall losses of shipping by all forms of enemy attack had been under 
23 per cent. The same night that the two destroyers were sunk, M.T.B.s 
attacked an enemy convoy off the Gulf of Tunis which was escorted by 
destroyers and sank one of the merchant ships in the convoy. Shortly 
afterwards naval aircraft made another torpedo attack and hit a tanker 
in the convoy with two torpedoes. So effective was the naval action all 
round Tunisia that when the enemy decided on withdrawal he provided 
large troop-carrying aircraft in large numbers for that purpose. On April 
18 no less than 58 of the enormous Junkers 52 transports were shot down 
into the sea by British and American fighters. This exploit was repeated 
a few days later when every one of a convoy of 20 Messerschmidt 323s, 
each capable of carrying 120 troops with full equipment, were also shot 
down into the sea. Other transport aircraft in smaller numbers were also 
destroyed on other dates, with the result that that method of evacuation 
was abandoned. 

One operation by a British destroyer flotilla in the Sicilian narrows was 
described in the Press by a correspondent who was on board one of the 
ships. On the night of April 28—a fine night, with a light north-easterly 
breeze that made it ideal for the operation of E-boats—a ship was sighted 
from the British flotilla some miles off at 10.80 p.m. The destroyers ap- 
proached under easy steam so as not to disclose their presence by bow- 
waves, and when about a mile off they observed that the ship was escorted 
by six E-boats in line ahead. They at once closed at full speed, zigzagging 
to avoid torpedoes. One E-boat was rammed and cut in half, four others 
were disabled by gunfire and set on fire, the ship they were escorting was 
sunk, and though several enemy torpedoes were dodged by no more than 
a few yards, there were no damage or casualties on the British side. 

The island of Pantellaria was bombed on April 18 and at frequent 
intervals thereafter. The smaller islands of Lampedusa and Linosa were 
also bombed occasionally. These operations were doubtless undertaken 
with the object of impeding the escape of any Axis forces from Tunisia 
by way of the island fortresses. 
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On April 29 it was announced that Admiral Sir Henry Harwood had 
been compelled by ill health to relinquish his appointment as Commander- 
in-Chief, Levant.. He was succeeded temporarily by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Ralph Leatham, who was given the acting rank of Admiral while holding 
the command. 


NEW QUINEA. 


Frequent Allied air attacks were made on Madang and Wewak in New 
Guinea itself, besides the larger Japanese bases at Rabaul and Kavieng. 
On April 8 Allied aircraft reported having sunk two enemy cruisers and 
a destroyer in an attack on Kavieng, and having damaged a 6,000-ton 
cargo ship and two destroyers, besides other shipping assembled there. 
An attack was made the next day in which direct hits were reported on 
two destroyers, one of which may perhaps have been a cruiser, as well as 
a number of other ships. The attack was made just before dawn, so that 
accurate observation was not possible in the imperfect light. On the 
next day it was stated that the enemy’s naval concentration in that area 
had been completely dispersed, though the day afterwards it was stated 
that there was still shipping there, including one damaged cruiser which 
had been beached. The announcement from General McArthur’s head- 
quarters stated that seven Japanese warships of the cruiser or destroyer 
type and five merchant ships to a total of 86,000 tons, had been either 
sunk or severely damaged, and that three more destroyers were believed 
to have been possibly damaged. A new technique of attack had been 
developed which enabled these substantial results to be achieved with 
very small loss of Allied aircraft. 

On April 12 a Japanese convoy in Hansa Bay, 85 miles north-west of 
Madang, was attacked by Allied heavy bombers. Two cargo ships were 
hit, set on fire and destroyed. 

Thé Japanese then endeavoured to emulate these results. They 
strongly re-inforced their air-forces in the New Britain and New Guinea 
areas and on April 10 attacked Allied shipping in Oro Bay, south of Buna, 
with 45 dive-bombers protected by fighters. Five bombers and two 
fighters were destroyed and the remainder driven off by Allied fighters ; 
only one small ship was hit and she was saved from sinking by being 
beached. The next day a hundred Japanese aircraft, half bombers and 
half fighters, attacked Port Moresby in the endeavour to put the airfields 
out of action. 21 bombers and 10 fighters were destroyed and six more 
so badly damaged that they certainly could not have returned to their 
base. Allied losses were “‘ relatively light.” The next day, April 14, the 
Japanese attacked Milne Bay with a force of 46 bombers escorted by 80 to 
50 fighters. Three small ships there were hit, one of which had to be 
beached ; 24 enemy bombers were destroyed, six more were damaged and 
driven off. Allied losses again were described as ‘‘ moderate.” 

The next day, April 15, it was again the Allied turn to attack. A 
Japanese convoy of six merchant ships, escorted by three men-of-war, 
was sighted approaching Wewak and attacked at dusk by Allied heavy 
bombers. Three large merchant ships were hit and sunk while a third 
was only saved from destruction by being beached. While the ships 
were being attacked the Japanese airfields at Wewak were bombed at the 
same time in order to prevent Japanese fighters from getting into the air 
and interfering with the attack at sea. This attack was repeated five days 
later when a 6,000-ton tanker was destroyed in Wewak harbour, as well 
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as a small harbour craft. On April 24 heavy bombers attacked Kendavi, 
the main Japanese air-base in the Netherlands East Indies, destroying at 
least five Japanese bombers on the ground and doing much damage to 
workshops and other installations. Attacks on other Japanese bases in 
the N.E.I. were continued at frequent intervals from this time onwards, 
Kupang in Dutch Timor being attacked on April 19 and April 29. 

Tewards the end of the month Japanese submarines became active in 
some force off the east coast of Australia. One medium-sized American 
ship, one large and two small Australian and a small Norwegian were sunk 
by them, though most of the companies were saved by the prompt action 
of patrol craft. The official announcement stated a week later that “ our 
shipping continued to operate in virtually undiminished volume under the 
protection of our naval and aircraft units.’’ Since no further announce- 
ment was made of losses by submarine attack, it is to be assumed that 
the counter-measures taken were so successful that enemy activity in that 
area ceased. 


SOLOMONS. 


Early in the month a considerable air battle flared up in the Solomons 
area. It started on April 6 with an attack by American dive-bombers 
on the Japanese station at Vila in the New Georgia group. The Japanese 
retaliated the same evening with an attack on Guadalcanal. The next 
day Allied attacks were made on Vila, on Rekata Bay in Santa Isobel 
Island, and on shipping to the northward of that island. That evening 
the Japanese attacked American shipping at Guadalcanal with 50 bombers 
escorted by 48 fighters. In this attack one American destroyer was 
damaged by bombs and sank later while being towed towards safety, and 
@ corvette and a tanker were sunk. 39 of the Japanese aircraft: were 
destroyed, 12 of them dive-bombers, 25 Zero fighters, and two unidentified. 
The Japanese version of these engagements claimed to have sunk one 
Allied cruiser, one destroyer and 10 transports, to have damaged several 
more transports and to have shot down 87 Allied aircraft. It admitted 
the loss of six Japanese aircraft only. Throughout the remainder of the 

. month frequent Allied attacks were made on Japanese bases in the central 
and northern Solomons, Japanese warships or other shipping being at- 
tacked whenever located. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


On April 21 American bombers attacked the Japanese in Nauru, the 
outlying island to the westward of the Gilberts. On April 28 an official 
announcement of a Japanese attack the day before disclosed that American 
forces were in occupation of the Ellice Islands, to the southward of the 
Gilbert group. It had generally been supposed that the Japanese were 
in possession of them. 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


The Japanese positions in Kiska and Attu were frequently bombed by 
American air forces throughout the month. On April 24 these attacks 
were supplemented by a bombardment, by United States men-of-war, of 
the Japanese positions at Holtz Bay and Chicagof Harbour in Attu, where 
the Japanese were building runways for aircraft. During the month one 
Japanese submarine was destroyed in the Aleutian Islands by a depth 
charge attack from a Catalina aircraft on patrol. 
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LOSSES. 


During the month the losses were announced of the destroyer Harvester, 
the submarines Tigress and Thunderbolt, the depot ship Medway and one 
trawler. The Medway was actually sunk during the landing in North 
Africa in November 1942; but the announcement of the loss was delayed 
because it was known that the enemy was ignorant of it and it was con- 
sidered important to deny him knowledge of it until alternative arrange- 
ments had been made for the submarine flotilla based on that ship. 


MAY. 


This month marked the turning-point of the U-boat war in the Atlantic. 
Escort carriers in substantial numbers had come into service during April, 
and these made great difference to the efficiency of the defence of convoys 
by providing air protection throughout the Atlantic crossing. At the 
same time the numbers of escort craft had grown steadily and certain 
new weapons—of which no details were made public, though their existence 
was disclosed by the Prime Minister—were brought into operation. 

On May 1 new arrangements for the organisation of convoy protection 
in the Atlantic were announced. The British and Canadian Navies were 
in future to be responsible for the protection of the North Atlantic convoy 
routes. Certain American ships and aircraft would continue to be em- 
ployed there, but they would operate as units of the British and Canadian 
forces respectively. A new naval station was created, the Canadian 
North-west Atlantic, of which Rear-Admiral R. L. Murray, R.C.N. was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. A Canadian Eastern Air Command was 
also created under Air Vice-Marshall G. Johnson, the counterpart of the 
Coastal Command in the United Kingdom. The anti-U-boat operations 
of ships and aircraft were to be co-ordinated by the naval Commander-in- 
Chief, as on this side of the Atlantic. The authorities responsible for 
U-boat operations on the north-Atlantic convoy routes were therefore 
reduced to two, the Commander-in-Chief Western Approaches at this end 
and the Commander-in-Chief Canadian North-west Atlantic at the other. 

On May 1 the Germans claimed the destruction of ten ships in an attack 
on an Allied convoy. What actually happened was very different. On 
the last days of April a pack of some eight U-boats made concentrated 
attacks, starting in mid-Atlantie, on a west-bound convoy. The convoy, 
however, was provided with a strong escort ; the official account of the 
battle which ensued mentioned by name no less than ten—2 destroyers, 
2 frigates, 4 corvettes, a sloop and a cutter. Most of the attacks were 
successfully driven off, but the convoy appears to have suffered some 
losses at this stage. On May 1 a gale started to blow, which lasted for 
three days and prevented the U-boats from attacking ; but the interval 
was utilised by them to concentrate more boats for the attack. When it 
was resumed on May 4, 5 and 6 it was estimated that the escorts were in 
action with about 25 U-boats. The enemy made more than thirty attacks, 
and though the convoy was then within reach of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, the weather was still too heavy for complete air cover to be given. 
Nevertheless, counter-attacks on the U-boats were continual and successful. 
Four U-boats were sunk for certain, two of them rammed by the destroyer 
Oribi and the corvette Sunflower respectively and the other two destroyed 
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with depth charges by the corvette Snowflake and the destroyer Vidette 
respectively. No less than six others were reported as “‘ probably de- 
stroyed,” two of them being rated as ‘“‘ very probably.” The official account 
closed with the words “The convoy suffered some damage, but the 
majority of the merchant men reached port in safety.”” The American 
account of this action stated that one of the U-boats that was destroyed 
was sunk by a new weapon, which was in use by the escort, the nature of 
which was a closely guarded secret. 

Later in the month another battle, ranging over hundreds of miles 
and continuing throughout five days and five nights, was fought in defence 
of east-bound convoys. In these actions two U-boats were destroyed, 
three were probably destroyed, and a number of others were damaged, 
while 97 per cent. of the ships in convoy reached harbour in safety and 
without having been molested. Most of the engagements with U-boats 
were fought 15 miles or more away from the convoys, the attackers being 
prevented from even getting within sight of their prey. 

Aircraft from the escort carrier H.M.S. Biter—which were the first to 
sight the enemy—together with those of the Coastal Command, gave 
continuous air protection throughout the actions; her aircraft actually 
sighted 12 U-boats in the course of the battle. This was the first occasion 
on which the name of an escort carrier was mentioned in a description of 
an action. The names of only five of the escort ships were mentioned in 
the announcement—three destroyers, one corvette and one frigate—but 
undoubtedly many more of them were engaged. The following excerpt 
from the official announcement illustrates how conservative are the 
estimates of results of attacks on U-boats. 

“One enemy submarine, sighted steering towards the convoy, was attacked with depth 

charges, forced to the surface and engaged with gunfire [by the destroyer Hesperus]. Re- 
peated hits were scored and the U-boat’s gun crew were blown into the sea. H.M.S. Hesperus 
closed the U-boat, which either dived or sank as the destroyer passed over her, dropping a final 
pattern of depth charges. The fate of this U-boat is uncertain.” 
The aircraft of H.M.S. Biter sighted altogether twelve U-boats in the 
course of the five days, mostly out of sight of the convoy, and were able 
to guide the escort ships in to the attack before the enemy could get any 
closer. 

On May 81 the Air Ministry described how no less than five U-boats 
had been destroyed in the North Atlantic by aircraft of the Coastal Com- 
mand in the space of ten days. Three of these had been sunk in the 
neighbourhood of Iceland, the other two in the approaches to the Bay of 
Biscay. In each case the U-boat was sighted on the surface, attacked 
with depth charges in the face of lively A.A. fire, and the destruction was 
confirmed by the sight of survivors swimming in the sea after the U-boat 
had disappeared. A number of other attacks were made during the month 
and the results of many of them appeared promising; but since there 
was no definite proof of destruction, it was only claimed that they had 
been damaged. 

These were not the only successes although they were the only ones 
of which detailed descriptions were published. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty speaking in Parliament the following month stated that ‘‘ from 
@ provisional assessment it looks as if the number of U-boats destroyed in 
May will exceed the number which the enemy may probably have 
brought into service. Certainly May is the best month of the War for 
kills 80 far.” That provisional assessment was in due course confirmed. 
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In a later statement, which will be recorded in its place, the average rate 
at which U-boats had been destroyed was stated at one a day throughout 
several months of which May was the first. 

At the end of the month the German High Command claimed to have 
sunk 76 Allied merchant ships, 65 of them by U-boats, totalling in all 
480,000 tons. Actually, though the losses were not announced in this 
country, Mr. Alexander in the speech already quoted stated that during 
April and May shipping losses had been reduced below the low level of the 
three months December to February. 

Two would-be blockade runners were intercepted by British cruisers 
in the Atlantic during the month and both of them were scuttled by their 
crews on being overhauled. One of them, the German §.8. Silvaplana, 
4,798 tons, was overhauled by H.M.8. Adventure, 200 miles west of Cape 
Finisterre. When ordered to stop engines, her company set her on fire 
and abandoned ship before she had even lost way; she was rapidly 
enveloped in flames and sank after a series of internal explosions. All her 
company, including over 100 men belonging to the German Navy returning 
from the Far East, were picked up by the Adventure. The other was the 
German motor-vessel Regensburg, 8,000 tons, which was intercepted in 
the Denmark Strait, between Greenland and Iceland, by H.M.S. Glasgow. 
When the Glasgow fired warning shots as an order to her to stop there 
was at once a panic on board, and a number of her company were seen to 
jump into the sea. The Glasgow ceased fire as soon as the Regensburg 
stopped, but the German ship had been already scuttled by her company 
who abandoned ship in boats and rafts. Owing to the heavy weather and 
the icy sea, the Glasgow was able to rescue only six out of her company. 

Of U-boat bases, Emden was bombed by the R.A.F. on May 17, Kiel 
on May 14 and 20, Lorient, Bordeaux and Cherbourg on May 18, La 
Pallice and St. Nazaire on May 81. 


HOME WATERS. 


During the month, a task force of the United States Navy, commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Hustvedt, joined up for a time with the Home Fleet. 
Its full composition was not made known, but it certainly comprised 
battleships and destroyers. The fleet made at least one cruise between 
Norway and Bear Island during its stay, but the German battleships 
Tirpitz and Scharnhorst were not to be tempted to sea. 

Light forces continued to be active in narrow seas. On May 1 a 
flotilla commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Duff-Still, R.N.V.R., 
engaged four heavily-armed German patrol craft at close quarters off 
Terschelling, sinking one enemy craft and leaving two others burning 
fiercely. There were a few British casualties. A fortnight’s bad weather 
then held up operations, but on May 13 a flotilla commanded by Lieutenant 
Dickens fought a similar action off the Dutch coast, in which two 
enemy 600-ton torpedo boats were torpedoed and sunk; there were no 
British casualties or damage. On May 28 eight E-boats were attacked 
80 miles off the Isle of Wight by naval aircraft and three of them were 
sunk. On May 28 a patrol under Lieutenant Berthon, R.N.V.R., engaged 
four heavily-armed German trawlers near Terschelling. Three of them 
were driven off and the fourth was left burning and sinking by the stern. 
There was one British casualty. On the night of May 28-29 naval air- 
craft sank six R-boats and damaged others off Cherbourg, while later on 
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a coastal flotilla under the command of Lieutenant Richards, R.N. attacked 
a group of, enemy armed trawlers, which was later joined by a number of 
E-boats, off Dunkirk. The action lasted for three-quarters of an hour 
and four of the enemy were set on fire, two of them being certainly sunk. 
Of the E-boats which then attacked two were set on fire and all were 
driven off ; when last seen they were firing at one another. The Senior 
Officer’s gun-boat was lost in this action; the remainder suffered only 
minor damage with three men wounded. 

The operations of coastal forces by night were reinforced by air action 
during the day. Convoys and enemy patrol craft were attacked off the 
French and Dutch coasts on many days during the month. On May 1 
an attack was reported on an enemy minelayer of about 1,000 tons off 
Ushant. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


The campaign in Tunisia came to an end during the month with the 
capture on May 12 of General von Arnim, the Axis Commander-in-Chief, 
after Tunis and Bizerta had both been occupied on May 7. Throughout 
the last few days of the campaign small parties of Axis troops tried to get 
away from the Cape Bon peninsula in fishing boats or any small craft 
that they could seize. Few, if any of them, succeeded, though it is possible 
that some boats may have got through to Pantellaria. At the same time 
the Axis authorities on the mainland, perhaps not realising the extremities 
to which their forces in Africa were reduced, continued their attempts to 
keep them supplied. On May 8 a large merchant ship, escorted by a 
torpedo boat of the Cassiopea class, loaded with ammunition and mechani- 
cal transport from Naples, was encountered east of Cape Bon by British 
light forces—presumably destroyers. Both Italian ships were sunk and 
& few survivors picked up, without any British damage or casualties. 

Even after the fall of the two ports of Bizerta and Tunis enemy mer- 
chant ships still tried to bring succour to the Axis armies, or to assist 
survivors of them to escape. The coast, however, was so closely blockaded 
by the Mediterranean Fleet that their success was small. Two enemy 
merchant ships were sunk on the morning of May 9 off the Cape Bon 
peninsula and a number of small craft were rounded up and captured, 
including on May 10 one carrying a German General, Chief-of-Staff of the 
Fifth Panzer Division. Altogether more than nine hundred prisoners 
were taken at sea in the final stages of the Tunisian campaign. Only 
638 persons in all succeeded in getting away, most of them by air. 

in May 28 the Admiralty issued a summary of the results achieved at 
sea since the opening of the North African campaign with the battle of 
El] Alamein in October 1942. The Mediterranean Fleet in that period had 
sunk or seriously damaged 56 warships and 257 supply ships. In addition 
to that, from evidence which became available afterwards it was estimated 
that between 30 and 40 enemy ships, of all categories, had been sunk or 
severely damaged by British mines. Of the 318 successful attacks, 228 
-were made by H.M. submarines, 56 by surface ships and 29 by the aircraft 
of the Fleet Air Arm. Of the 818 enemy ships attacked 185 were seen to 
sink, and of the remainder a great many were so severely damaged that 
it is almost certain that they cannot have been saved. Neither submarines 
nor aircraft, however, can always observe the final result of their attacks ; 
and consequently, the latter were not claimed as definitely sunk, but only 
as having been damaged: 
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In the later stages of the Tunisian campaign the island of Pantellaria 
was kept under continual air attack in order to deny the use of its airfield 
to the enemy. With the fall of Tunisia the attacks on Pantellaria were 
intensified, as a preliminary to its reduction later on, and it was also 
bombarded from time to time by ships of the Mediterranean fleet. Air 
forces were also switched from Tunisian targets to more intense attacks 
on Italian bases in Sardinia, Sicily and Italy itself, and to any Italian 
shipping by which the enemy was endeavouring to keep his outlying 
garrisons supplied. The Eastern Mediterranean was not neglected and 
attacks were made from time to time on airfields in Crete, on the Dodeca- 
nese, and on Axis supply ships moving in that theatre. 

British submarines continued to do much damage to enemy shipping, 
inshore communications, and coastal railways. One submarine pene- 
trated the harbour of Porto Torres, in the Gulf of Asinara in northern 
Sardinia, and destroyed two supply ships alongside the pier. Another 
torpedoed and sank an Italian destroyer off the north coast of Sicily and 
also torpedoed a large supply ship near Palermo which was being escorted 
by a strong destroyer flotilla. With the elimination of the Axis forces 
from North Africa, however, the volume of Axis sea traffic in the Mediter- 
ranean was greatly reduced, so that the targets available to the British 
submarines became much fewer. On May 29 it was announced that the 
Greek submarine Papanicolis had sunk by gunfire in the Augean two small 
supply ships, flying German colours and carrying supplies for German 
garrisons in the islands, and had picked up survivors. 


NEW GUINEA. 


Throughout most of the month cross air raids on ports were the only 
activity at sea. Japanese ships in Madang were attacked by Allied air- 
craft on May 8, and a large transport crowded with troops was first set 
on fire by cannon fire and then sunk by three 500-pound bombs dropped 
from mast height. A cargo ship was also hit with two bombs and left 
burning and sinking. Rabaul was attacked more than once and Douglas 
Harbour, near Cape Ward Hunt, was attacked on May 20, a number of 
small craft being damaged or set on fire. On May 28 a Japanese convoy 
of four transports with an escort of two warships was located off Hansa 
Bay, midway between Madang and Wewak, and attacked by bombers. 
Bad weather prevented decisive results and it was considered probable 
that it reached its destination at Wewak, which was in process of being 
built up into one of the strongest Japanese positions in the area. 

On May 14, the Australian hospital ship Centaur was torpedoed at 
4.10 a.m. while steaming northwards, fully illuminated, 40 miles east of 
Brisbane. Of her company of 352 only 64 were rescued, a number which 
included one medical officer out of 19, one nurse out of twelve, 82 medical 
personnel and 380 of the ship’s crew. 


SOLOMONS. 


On May 4 the announcement was made that the Russell Islands—a small 
group lying only 20 miles north-west of Guadalcanal—were in American 
occupation. They had been taken without opposition in February, some 
time after Japanese resistance had ceased in Guadalcanal itself. On May 8 
a number of Japanese destroyers were located near the New Georgia group 
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and were attacked by American dive-bombers, presumably working from 
Guadalcanal. They reported hitting one destroyer with a 1,000-pound 
bomb ; the official result of the attack was not reported. On May 18 an 
air battle took place in the vicinity of the Russell Islands when American 
fighters engaged about 25 Japanese Zeros: 16 Zeros were shot down and 
two others reported probably destroyed for a loss of five American air- 
craft, two of the pilots of which were saved. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


American submarines during the month sank a number of Japanese 
ships in various areas, not specified in the official announcement. On 
May 4 the Navy Department announced that two destroyers, two supply 
ships and a transport had been sunk by them and another large transport 
damaged. On May 10 a Tokio broadcast stated that an Allied submarine 
had shelled a village on the south-east coast of Hokkaido, one of the main 
islands of Japan. On May 17 the sinking of one destroyer, four supply 
ships or transports and a small escort vessel and damage to one large 
tanker was announced. 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


On May 7 it was announced from Washington that the island of the 
Andreanoff group, of which the occupation had been announced in October 
1942, was Adak ; and also that Amchitka, in the Rat Islands, the group 
of which Kiska is one, had been in American occupation since January. 
The occupation of both these islands had been unopposed by the enemy, 
the greatest difficulty to be faced having been the weather, which caused 
many casualties to landing craft at the first landing and interfered with 
the subsequent landing of supplies for the garrison there. Airfields were 
rapidly constructed on both these islands, from which the attack of the 
Japanese positions in the Aleutians was carried on. Kiska was bombed 
heavily and continuously on every day that the weather would allow. 

On May 11 United States forces landed in the island of Attu, the 
westernmost of the group, at two places on the north and south sides of 
the peninsula which forms the eastern end of the island. It was at the 
former, Holtz Bay, that the Japanese were in the process of constructing 
a runway for the use of bombers. The American forces made steady 
progress ashore and by the end of the month the Japanese garrisons in the 
island were wiped out. On May 81 it was announced that organised 
resistance had ceased and a few days later the number of Japanese killed 
in the island was announced at 1,791, while 11 prisoners had been taken. 
American casualties were 342 killed, 1,185 wounded, and 58 missing. In 
the course of the operations the troops on shore were supported by fire 
from warships. On May 24 a Tokio broadcast asserted that Japaneso 
naval aircraft had attacked American warships off Attu and had sunk a 
destroyer, hit another with several bombs and set it on fire and had seriously 
damaged a cruiser. There was no truth in the claim that American ships 
had been sunk, but it seems probable that some damage may have been 
sustained from air attack in the course of the three weeks operations. The 
recovery of Attu, with the runway just constructed by the Japanese, 
enabled the attack on the main Japanese position in Kiska to be intensified. 
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LOSSES. 


During the month loss was announced of the destroyers Beverley 
and Pakenham and the submarines Turbulent, Sahib, Splendid and Regent. 


JUNE. 


Mr. Churchill, speaking of the U-boat war at the Guildhall on June 30, 
said, ‘‘ We have had in June the best month from every point of view we 
have ever known in the whole 46 months of the war. . . . Since the middle 
of May scarcely a single merchant ship has been sunk in the north Atlantic ; 
and in June also, although the convoys are not being seriously attacked 
at the present time the U-boat losses, which should certainly not be 
exaggerated, have been most solid and encouraging.” Later, when an 
official announcement was issued on the joint authority of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt giving the results of the U-boat war during the month, 
it was stated that the losses of Allied and neutral merchant ships from all 
forms of enemy action were the lowest recorded since the beginning of the 
war. It was also stated that, as a result apparently of the heavy toll taken 
of U-boats during May, the main trans-Atlantic convoys in June were 
practically unmolested. Nevertheless, every opportunity was taken of 
attacking U-boats on passage to and from their bases on the Atlantic 
coast of France. The rate of destruction of U-boats was still maintained 
at or about the level of one a day. 

The enemy did his best to provide the U-boats with air reconnaissance 
and cover during their passages in and out from their bases in the Bay of 
Biscay, by employing flying-boats for that purpose. Two of these—Blohm 
and Voss 222’s—were shot down at sea by Mosquitos on June 20, and three 
others were damaged at their base, the lake of Biscarrosse, 80 miles south 
of the mouth of the Gironde, about the same time. 

On June 27 a description was issued by the Air Ministry of the destruc- 
tion of a U-boat in the Bay of Biscay by a Halifax of the Coastal Command. 
The U-boat was steaming fast on the surface through rough seas which 
were breaking occasionally right over the coning-tower. For this reason, 
perhaps, there appeared to be nobody keeping a look-out on deck and the 
approach of the aircraft was unobserved. The bomber passed low over 
the U-boat and dropped depth charges which exploded in contact. Turn- 
ing about a mile beyond in order to make a second attack the pilot saw 
the bow of the U-boat sticking vertically out of the water, indicating that 
she had been holed and was flooded aft. The U-boat slowly sank, still in 
vertical position. At the end of the month the Borsen Zeitung published 
an article by Lieutenant-Commander Rudolph Krohne admitting that 
sinkings by U-boats during the month had been very few and making 
excuses for this disappointing result. It would appear that the U-boats, 
disturbed by their heavy losses during May, avoided the main convoy 
routes, assuming presumably that there the defence would be most highly 
developed, and sought their victims in widely dispersed areas elsewhere 
in the Atlantic. Evidently they did not find them ; but equally evidently 
they did not thereby avoid losses just as heavy as before, chiefly inflicted 
on their passage from and to their French bases. 

Bombing of U-boat building ports and of their operating bases con- 
tinued at intervals through the month. Kiel and Bremen were bombed 
on June 14 and St. Nazaire on June 80. 
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HOME WATERS. 


The weather in June proved to be unfavourable for the operations of 
the Coastal Forces, so that very few encounters were reported in the 
narrow seas in the course of the month. There was a brief and indeter- 
minate encounter in the Channel on June 7, but if there were any other 
brushes, they were so barren of result that they were not made the subject 
of any announcement. The Prime Minister, however, realising that in- 
activity during a month which usually provides many activities may well 
have been discouraging to the enthusiasm of the officers and men in the 
a Forces, took the opportunity to issue the following message to 
them. 


“*T have noted with admiration the work of the light coastal foroes in the North Sea, in 
the Channel, and more recently in the Mediterranean. Both in offence and in defence, the 
fighting zeal and the professional skill of officers and men have maintained the great tradition 
built up by many generations of Britiah seamen. As our strategy becomes more strongly 
offensive, the ‘teak allotted to the coastal forces will increase in importance, and the area of 
their operations will widen. I wish to express my heartfelt congratulations to you all on 
what you have done in the past, and complete confidence that you will maintain the same 
high standards until complete victory has been gained over all our enemies.” 


The offensive against enemy coastal traffic and patrols in narrow seas, 
however, was kept up by air forces, both of the R.A.F. and of those 
squadrons of the Fleet Air Arm which were working with them. On June 
6, Whirlwind bombers together with fighters attacked a flotilla of enemy 
minesweepers in the Dover Strait, set two of them on fire and damaged 
four others without loss to themselves. On June 18 Coastal Command 
Beaufighters attacked a strongly escorted convoy off the Dutch coast, 
sank one supply ship in it, hit another larger one with several torpedoes, 
and damaged four of the escort. A similar action took place on June 22, 
in which four of the escort craft were sunk and a supply ship was reported 
probably sunk. On June 28 even more successful results were obtained. 
The official announcement by the Air Ministry stated that two enemy 
ships were sunk and several others damaged in a convoy off the Dutch 
coast. The Air Ministry News Service amplified this by reporting the 
convoy originally consisted of five coasters ; besides the two that were 
sunk in the first attack, a third had to be beached to save her from sinking 
and tugs had to be sent out to assist the last two. Both the tugs and 
the surviving coasters were set on fire in a second attack. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


The interest at the beginning of the month was centred on Pantellaria. 
It was bombed heavily daily by the R.A.F., and the harbour and fortifica- 
tions were bombarded from the sea on June 8 and following days, the 
last bombardment being on the morning of June 11. By that time a 
greater weight of bombs had been dropped on the 30 square miles of the 
island in the preceeding 18 days than on any other target of similar size. 
After the morning’s bombardment a white flag was displayed in a conspicuous 
place and British troops then landed and took possession of the island. 
The first troops to land found that although great devastation had been 
done by the battering that the harbour and fortifications had received, 
they would have had an exceedingly difficult task to get ashore if the 
garrison, whose casualties had not been numerous, had made any serious 
attempt to oppose their landing, As it was, their total casualties were 
two wounded; 15,000 Italian prisoners were taken. It was clear that 
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an important factor in inducing surrender had been the blockade of the 
island by sea, which had prevented any supplies at all reaching the garrison 
for a month past. It would almost seem as if the moral effect of the 
bombardment as a preparation for landing from the sea was greater than 
the material effect. Pantellaria possessed a well-constructed airfield, in 
connection with which there were a number of underground hangars, 
capable of accommodating fighter aircraft. This was of the greatest value, 
fighter cover in the forthcoming invasion of Sicily needed a greater 
accommodation than the airfields of Malta and Northern Tunisia could 
provide. 

The occupation of Pantellaria was quickly followed by that of the 
other small islands in the Sicilian Channel, Linosa and Lampedusa, which 
surrendered after brief bombardments on June 18. Thereupon the full 
weight of the heavy bombers was switched to Sicily and Sardinia, with 
frequent raids on the ports in Italy whence the enemy was accustomed 
to ship supplies to the islands. The chief of these was Naples, but occa- 
sional attacks were made on other ports further north, as far as Spezia. 
After the fall of the Italian islands in the Sicilian Channel, Mr. Churchill 
sent the following message to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham 
the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean. 


“‘T wish to send you my congratulations upon the admirable work done by the Navy 
during the whole of the Tunisian campaign, and particularly at ita conclusion. The daring 
and devotion of our submarines succeeted. in sinking 47 ships, and the surface forces 42 ships, 
of an ate tonnage of 268,600. When to this is added the sinkings by air, a grand total 
of 137 ships and 433,400 tons is reached. This was 32 per cent. of the estimated shipping 
initially available to the Axis at the beginning of the Tunisian campaign. 

During the long struggle on the mainland the Navy and the Air Force, working in the 
closest co-operation, sank 21 enemy destroyers or torpedo-boats and many small craft, and 
prevented 35 per cent. of the enemy supply ships and transports from reaching Tunisia. 

To the minesweepers fell the honour of re-opening the Mediterranean by clearing the 
channels, 600 miles long, between May 9 and 21. 

The protection of our own convoys was carried to the very highest point. Over the whole 
vast mass of shipping which entered the Mediterranean between November 8, 1942 and May 8, 
1943, the losses were less than 2} per cent. The motor torpedo-boats showed the highest 
enterprise on all their operations, which developed nerseeinaly from March to May, and 
during the first fortnight of May they sank nine ships with the loas of four. 

The destroyers ‘of the Royal Navy, with MTB and cruiser support, made a close 
blockade around the Tunisian tip in the final phase through which practically nothing was 
able to pass, and all prospect of a Dunkirk was denied to the enemy. All this could not have 
been accomplished without the support of the battleships, aircraft-carriers, and cruisers, who 
were denied the meeting with the featian battle fleet they so ardently desire. 

“ Tam very glad to put these facts, which impressed themselves upon me during my visit, 
on record, and I request you to offer my thanks and compliments to all officera and men of 
the naval forces under your cammand for the notable contribution they have made to the 
memorable African victory.” 


On the night of June 1, a small force of destroyers of which one be- 
longed to the Royal Hellenic Navy, encountered an enemy convoy off 
Cape Spartivento, at the toe of Italy, and at once engaged. One destroyer 
of the escort was set on fire and driven ashore; one torpedo boat was 
sunk. Of the convoy itself, one merchant ship, which was set on fire, 
blew up and another was sunk. There were no casualties or damage to 
the Allied ships. Continuous patrols were also kept up in the Augean and 
round Crete, the airfields in that island being bombed from time to time. 

Further successes by H.M. submarines were announced on June 24. 
A 7,000-ton armed merchant cruiser, two naval auxiliaries, two medium- 
sized supply ships and eight smaller supply ships had been sunk in the 
preceeding few weeks. A destroyer of the Orsa class was hit by a torpedo 
north of Sicily ; three large tankers, one small and two large supply ships 
were hit by torpedoes, though it was not possible to observe whether they 
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actually sank. One of the large tankers, however, was hit by three 
torpedoes so it is unlikely that she could have survived. 

On June 11 the appointment was announced of Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Cunningham—no relation to his more famous namesake—to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Levant, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Ralph 
Leatham who had taken over the station temporarily when Sir Henry 
Harwood had been incapacitated by illness. 

On June 24 it was announced that the small island of Castel Rosso, off 
the Turkish coast, had been evacuated by its Italian garrison. 


SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


Very little happened at sea in the New Guinea area during the month 
beyond bomb attacks on enemy-held positions in New Guinea and New 
Britain, in the course of which a Japanese convoy bound for Rabaul was 
bombed on June 8; but at the end of the month Allied landings were 
made at Nassau Bay in the Huon Gulf eleven miles south of Salamaua, 
and in the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands, just north of the south- 
eastern tip of New Guinea. None of these three landings were opposed 
by the Japanese, who appear to have been taken by surprise. At Nassau 
Bay, however, the Allies encountered opposition after penetrating a short 
distance island ; but they were able nevertheless to establish themselves 
firmly. In the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands, which had never been 
in Japanese occupation, the Allies at once set about constructing airfields 
in order to facilitate their further operations to the north and the north- 
east. Kiriwina, the principal island of the Trobriands, is only 150 miles 
south of New Britain and little more than 300 miles from the northern 
and central Solomons, so that it is well placed for the provision of fighter 
support in those areas. 

In the Solomons on June 5, American dive-bombers sank a Japanese 
destroyer near Bougainville and set on fire a corvette and the supply ship 
that both the warships were escorting. The Japanese airfields at Munda 
and Vila in the New Georgia group were bombed many times during the 
month. Several big air battles took place in this area; on June 12 
American fighters intercepted between 40 and 50 Japanese Zero fighters 
and shot down half of them for a loss of only 6 American planes, of which 
all the pilots except two were saved. On June 16 the Japanese attempted 
to attack American positions in Guadalcanal; American fighters shot 
down 82 Japanese bombers and 45 Zeros—77 aircraft in all—again at a 
cost of only six American planes. One U.S. merchant ship and one 
landing barge were damaged; the Japanese claim was that they had 
sunk 7 transports and a destroyer and had destroyed 82 U.S. aircraft for 
the loss of only 29 of their own. On June 20 U.S. Marines landed un- 
observed on New Georgia Island, the principal island of the group of that 
name, and working round, still unobserved, a week later captured Viru 
Harbour, exterminating the Japanese garrison there. On June 29 more 
U.S. Marines landed on Rendova Island and quickly took possession of it ; 
the importance of this island was that from it artillery fire could be brought 
to bear on the Japanese airfield at Munda. The stage was thus set for 
the complete occupation of the New Georgia group, thus working north- 
ward through the Solomons towards the chief Japanese positions in 
Bougainville at the north. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC. 

There was much activity by American submarines throughout the 
Pacific during the month. On June 12 the Navy Department announced 
the loss of the Amberjack and Grampus. Two days later it was announced 
that another American submarine had recently sunk in Japanese waters 
one Japanese destroyer, one large transport, five medium-sized cargo ships, 
three small cargo ships and two patrol craft, besides damaging a destroyer 
and a number of other ships. Two days later Colonel Kecs mentioned 
that American submarines had already ‘‘ destroyed or damaged ” 257 
ships—following the example of Mr. Alexander in adopting this rather 
unsatisfactory combination of categories—and he mentioned that the 
United States had had 111 submarines in service at the beginning of the 
war, with 78 building. On June 28 the Navy Department reported further 
sinkings by American submarines of one Japanese destroyer, one mine- 
layer, one large transport, three medium-sized supply ships and two small 
ships besides others damaged. 

On June 18 American aircraft from the Solomons bombed Japanese 
positions at Tarawa, in the British Gilbert Islands, which had been seized 
by the Japanese the day after the Pearl Harbour attack. 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 

Japanese positions in Kiska were attacked heavily from the air on 
7 days during the month—presumably the only days on which weather 
allowed air action—on some days as many as 6 or’ more attacks during 
the day. On June 18 it was announced that, when mopping up in the 
island of Attu was completed, the total number of prisoners taken had 
amounted to 24 out of a total Japanese force in the island estimated at 
some 3,000. 

LOSSES, 


No losses of H.M. ships were announced during the month. 


JULY. 


Successes against U-boats of the last two months continued on the 
same scale during July. Admiral Lutzow, the German Naval commentator, 
in a broadcast on July 7, gave an account of the development of the U-boat 
war which was on the whole very accurate. He explained to his hearers, 
however, since 1942 the task of the U-boats had been rendered increasingly 
difficult by the progressive multiplication of defensive forces provided by 
the Allies for their convoys—increased number of escort ships, of shore- 
based aircraft, and later the provision of escort carriers. ‘‘ The battle our 
U-boats have to wage has become very hard,” he said; ‘‘ enemy air and 
naval craft force the U-boat to dive, thus delaying it. If it stays on the 
surface it is shelled ; if it goes under water it is bombed. In short, the 
enemy at present had the upper hand.” ‘The execution against U-boats 
was maintained throughout the month at the average level of a U-boat 
destroyed every day, i.e. over ninety in the three months May, June and 
July. Of these, 29 were destroyed by American forces, 24 by the U.S. 
Navy and 5 by U.S. Army aircraft ; the remainder fell to British forces. 

A number of battles against U-boats were described in official announce- 
ments during the month. On July 1 the Air Ministry described the 
destruction of one U-boat in the approaches to the Bay of Biscay by four 
Coastal Command aircraft. It was on the surface when sighted by the 
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first of them, which was able to drop depth charges accurately, just before 
the conning tower disappeared below the surface, as the U-boat was 
attempting a crash-dive. The resulting damage made it necessary for 
the U-boat to abandon its intention to dive, so that the aircraft was able 
to make a second attack, after which the U-boat remained for a time 
stationary in a pool of oil and wreckage. Going ahead soon afterwards, 
the crew began to fire on the aircraft, though their fire was but weak and 
inaccurate. Three other aircraft, summoned to the attack, then arrived, 
and after further depth-charge attacks the U-boat sank, leaving her crew 
of from thirty to forty in the water. A second U-boat outward bound 
from France was attacked the same day in the vicinity and was reported 
probably destroyed. 

Three days later a joint announcement by the Admiralty and Air 
Ministry described a two-day battle against a pack of U-boats in mid- 
Atlantic by convoy escorts which included the escort-carrier H.M.S. Archer, 
carrying Swordfish and Martlets. One U-boat was destroyed for certain 
and the announcement reported the probable destruction of a second and 
damage to several more. Close air cover was also provided at the be- 
ginning of the convoy’s passage by the Canadian Eastern Air Command, 
and in the later stages by the Coastal Command. The battle began when 
a U-boat on the surface, moving towards the convoy, was sighted by one 
of the Archer’s aircraft, attacked with depth charges and forced to dive, 
so that it was unable to get into attacking range. The next morning 4 
submerged U-boat was attacked by another naval aircraft, many miles 
from the convoy, and was probably destroyed. There were several such 
incidents. Later, another naval aircraft attacked a U-boat on the surface 
15 miles from the convoy and destroyed it, leaving its company in the sea 
to be picked up by H.M.8. Escapade. After this last incident the U- 
boats had had enough and the convoy was unmolested from then on. A 
similar action was described by an American announcement issued on 
July 16. Two convoys were involved, protected by an American escort 
carrier of which the name was not given; no ship in either convoy was 
damaged, while two U-boats were destroyed for certain, and ten others 
were reported as probably destroyed ; 41 German prisoners were taken. 
On June 29 the Admiralty described the destruction of two U-boats 
within nine hours by the Second Escort Group, consisting of sloops Starling, 
Woodpecker, Wren, Wildgoose and Kite, under the command of Captain 
F. J. Walker. 

At the end of the month the biggest of these battles was described— 
though it had taken place some weeks before—in which a force of between 
25 and 30 U-boats was subjected to such unremitting attack by ships and 
aircraft that it was unable to make even one attack on a large and valuable 
convoy bound to the United Kingdom. All the actions took place 15 or 
more miles away from the convoy itself ; only two U-boats were definitely 
destroyed, but a number of others were undoubtedly damaged. Even 
after the second certain “ kill” it was estimated that there were still 
about 20 U-boats in contact with the convoy ; but after five attacks on 
them by Coastal Command aircraft during the day, two more during the 
night by frigates of the escort, and similar actions during the following day 
and night, they gave up the contest and made no more attempts to attack. 

Shipping losses during the month were again less than the number of 
U-boats sunk. The shipping position continued to improve and it was 
announced early in the month that during the first half of 1948 the new 
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shipping completed by the Allies had exceeded all losses by more than 
8,000,000 tons. 
HOME WATERS. 

The Coastal Forces of the Navy and the Coastal Command of the 
R.A.F. continued to be active in enemy waters during July. On July 1 
a German convoy off the Hook of Holland was attacked by aircraft and 
three merchant ships and the four minesweepers which escorted them were 
all damaged. On July 4 torpedo aircraft of the Coastal Command 
destroyed a German merchant ship which had already been driven ashore 
on the coast of Norway by an earlier attack. On July 10 British light 
forces, with which were some of the Royal Norwegian Navy, engaged a 
force of three German torpedo boats, escorted by R-boats, in the mouth 
of the Channel about 45 miles north-east of Ushant. One torpedo boat 
and one R-boat were reported severely damaged, probably sunk, and the 
Germans later admitted the loss of one of them. ll Allied ships returned 
to harbour having sustained a few casualties. A week later a patrol of 
British coastal forces under the command of Lieutenant D. G. Wright, 
R.N.V.R., attacked an enemy convoy off the Dutch coast by night, pressing 
the attack home to very close range. One of the enemy ships in convoy 
was considered probably sunk and two others were damaged. There 
were no British casualties or damage. On July 25 a patrol, commanded 
by Lieutenant Rooper, R.N., fought a sharp action with E-boats off 
Gravelines. One E-boat blew up and sank, the remainder disengaged and 
escaped. British ships picked up a number of German survivors and 
returned to harbour themselves without casualties or damage. On the 
night of July 24 one British force, commanded by Lieutenant Strang, 
R.N.V.R., attacked a strongly escorted enemy convoy off the Texel and 
torpedoed one ship in it. Another force under Lieutenant Marshall, 
R.N.V.R., engaged the escort and inflicted substantial damage on them. 
At one stage of the action some of the enemy were observed to be firing 
on their own ships. There were no British casualties. At the same time 
another force under Lieutenant Dickens, R.N., made a number of attacks 
on another German convoy off Ijmuiden in which it was believed that one 
ship in convoy had been torpedoed. There were some British casualties 
and damage, but the damage to the enemy was known to have been much 
greater. On July 26 a patrol under Lieutenant-Commander Peter Scott, 
R.N.V.R., attacked an enemy patrol close to Cherbourg and set two of 
them on fire. One of the British ships was hit and disabled, but she was 
successfully screened by smoke, taken in tow and brought away in spite 
of heavy fire from enemy shore batteries and an attempt by seven R-boats 
to cut her off. 

Four German flying-boats were shot down into the North Sea on July 
28, two by Naval aircraft and two by Beaufighters of the Coastal Command. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


The great event of the month was the Allied landing in Sicily. It 
had been quite clear, ever since the final defeat and expulsion of the enemy 
from North Africa, that the next move would be an invasion of Axis-held 
Europe ; the only question was—where was it going to take place? No 
special indication of preference for one place rather than another was 
given by the Allies; on the contrary a number of attacks which might 
have been precursors of the main invasion were made in various places. 
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A number of different beaches on the shores of Sicily were bombed from 
the air and bombarded from the sea at various times ; the same was done 
in Crete and Greece. On July 4 a commando raid was made in Crete 
which was doubtless taken in that island for the beginning of the main 
invasion. Above all, however, the air-fields in Sicily were so heavily 
plastered with bombs by day and night that the enemy air force was 
unable to carry out any reconnaissance to discover what might be moving 
at sea, or in the ports across the Sicilian Channel. It would seem that the 
enemy was induced to believe that a landing was intended at the western 
end of Sicily, for on July 8 demolitions were observed taking place on the 
harbour of Trapani; but they were doubtless standing by all round the 
coast of Sicily every night of the early part of the month. 

If 80, it is probable that they relaxed their vigilance on the night of 
July 9, for the wind was blowing half a gale from the north-west in the 
Sicilian Channel so that there was a rough sea all along the south-western 
coast of Sicily, which coast-watchers would doubtless regard as making 
any landing on open beaches impossible. Indeed, it very nearly did, for 
instead of the wind dropping at sunset, as it nearly always does in the 
summer in the Mediterranean, it seemed to blow all the harder as the sun 
went down. But the landing had been planned for the early hours of 
the morning of July 10, and by the previous evening most of the craft 
were already under way bound for their respective landing places; the 
courageous decision was taken to adhere to the programme in spite of the 
weather. Courage was rewarded, for an hour and a half before zero hour 
the wind and sea dropped like magic, and although there was still con- 
siderable swell off the south-west coast, there is all the difference between 
a gently heaving swell and the vicious sea whipped up by a strong wind. 
Just before dawn the great Allied force—British, American and Canadian 
—landed at the south-eastern corner of Sicily, from just south of Syracuse 
all round to Licata. 

It was carried in more than three thousand vessels, varying in size 
from large transports to small “ L.C.A.s.” They started from ports of 
origin, in General Eisenhower's words “ scattered over half a world” ; 
most of the small craft came from ports close by—Bizerta, Tunis, Sfax, 
Sousse and Tripoli. The number of transports came from farther away, 
Algiers, Gibraltar and Alexandria. Some ships even came direct from 
the United Kingdom and from across the Atlantic. But the conduct of 
the vast armada was faultless, for without a signal, without a light, 
without a wireless message, without a collision, the three thousand craft 
were brought each to its allotted position off the 100-mile stretch of coast 
accurately at the time arranged. The landing went on as if it were an 
exercise. 

The whole conduct of the expedition afloat was under the command 
of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham. The British and Cana- 
dian half of the landing was under Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsey ; the 
American part, to the westward of the British, was under Vice-Admiral 
Henry Hewitt, U.S.N. The covering force, of which the function was to 
provide against any attempt at interference by the Italian fleet, was under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Algernon Willis. Its composition was 
not disclosed, but since the presence in the Mediterranean of the battle- 
ships Nelson, Rodney, Warspite and Valiant was reported not very long 
afterwards, it seems probable that they formed part of it. 

There was practically no interference by the enemy air force, so 
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effective had been the provision against it. One officer who was present 
stated that although during the day he visited every part of the coast on 
which British troops were landing, he never saw an enemy aircraft, 
although there were of course one or two in the air from time to time. 
Destroyers were thus able to lie close off the beaches and to knock out 
with their gunfire any pillboxes or enemy strong points, by which the 
troops were held up, as they disclosed their positions by firing on the first 
wave of attackers reaching the beach. Transports lay a little farther out, 
lowered the landing craft they carried and sent a continuous stream of 
troops to the shore. As soon as the beaches and approaches had been 
secured, the support landing craft in turn discharged their cargoes. 
Ships and landing craft, as they finished discharging their loads, moved 
away in accordance with a detailed time-table, thus leaving room for their 
successors. By 9 p.m. on July 10, Syracuse was in British hands, and its 
sheltered and ‘convenient little harbour was at once taken into use for 
further landings, not only on the fine quay at its northern end, by the town, 
but also on the shelving beaches round its western and southern shores. 

Two days later cruisers and monitors bombarded the defences of Port 
Augusta, a few miles farther to the north, the destroyer and submarine 
base of the Italian Navy. The same evening a British minesweeper 
entered the harbour to receive first the surrender of an Italian submarine 
which had failed to get out unobserved, and then of the port. Port 
Augusta thenceforward also became available as a base port, in which 
supplies and reinforcements for the Army could be landed. From that 
time onwards, as far as the British sphere was concerned, it ceased to be 
a combined operation in the full sense of the word, and naval collaboration 
settled down to the ordinary process of supporting the army which was 
advancing northwards with its flank resting upon the coast. 

Air attacks were continuous on Messina and Reggio, through which all 
supplies must pass, since it may be taken for granted that nothing was 
allowed to pass by sea from the mainland across to Palermo. Motor gun- 
boats moved up to the Messina Strait as soon ag it was possible to base 
them on Augusta, and on July 15 an engagement between them and enemy 
small craft. was reported in the Straits, in which one E-boat was sunk 
and two others were damaged. Catania, the chief city and port on the 
east coast of Sicily, was bombarded by a battleship on the night of July17, 
but it was not finally taken until the following month. Crotone, where 
there was an important airfield, was also bombarded by the warships on 
July 21 as well as being constantly bombed from the air. A number of 
actions between E-boats and British destroyers, as well as M.G.B.s, were 
fought during the last part of the month, in which a number of the former 
were destroyed. 

While this main attack was in progress the usual activities continued 
throughout the rest of the Mediterranean. On July 1 a number of the 
exploits of British submarines were announced, 8 large transport and four 
supply ships were destroyed. On July 27 another announcement de- 
scribed submarines’ activities, chiefly in the A‘gean, where three supply 
ships, a tanker, and 19 small enemy ships were destroyed, the latter all 
by gunfire, At the same time a number of shore targets were successfully 
bombarded, the bauxite plant at Amorgos Island being one of the most 
important. They were also active in the Gulf of Genoa, where several 
supply ships were sunk by torpedo, and round the heel of Italy, where 17 
small ships were sunk by gunfire. 
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INDIAN OCEAN. 


There was some Japanese activity in the course of the month. It was 
reported from Australia on July 6 that survivors from a tanker, torpedoed 
by a Japanese submarine, had just reached an Australian port. On July 
19 a small Japanese aircraft approached the east coast of Ceylon, for 
reconnaissance only apparently, since no attack was made. It seems 
probable that it came from one of the larger Japanese submarines. 


NEW GUINEA. 


There was little activity at sea in this theatre until towards the end 
ofthe month. After the landing at Nassau Bay, 11 miles south of Salamaua, 
on June 80, the advance was continued on land, with practically no opera- 
tions going on afloat. On July 28, however, a Japanese transport and 
two destroyers were reported by air reconnaissance off Cape Gloucester 
and attacked by bombers ; all three ships were hit. The smaller destroyer 
sank at once; the other two, set on fire, had to be beached on a coral reef, 
where they were observed the next day to have been burnt out. At the 
same time American medium bombers lost no opportunity of attacking 
Japanese landing barges, both off New Britain and in the Huon Gulf, 
where a number were destroyed during the last week of the month. On 
July 29, 7 of them, loaded with supplies, were sunk in the Vitiaz Straits by 
American M.T.B.s. The next day four more were sunk and _ others 
damaged off Cape Gloucester by American Marauders, and on July 31 
7 more in the same position, besides a number of others in the various 
harbours on the coast of New Guinea. 


SOLOMONS. 


The campaign for the recovery of the New Georgia group progressed 
briskly during the month, but at the end of it the enemy were still holding 
the airfield at Munda. On July 1 an announcement was issued in 
Washington describing the landing on Rendova Island the day before. 
The Japanese reacted violently to this move and heavily attacked the 
American forces from the air; but the only result was that they lost 65 
aircraft and only succeeded in destroying 17 American planes and sinking 
one transport, the U.S.8. McCauley, 7,712 tons. She was disabled by a 
Japanese torpedo aircraft after her troops had landed, and was later sunk 
by a Japanese submarine, though there was no loss of life. The Japanese 
broadcast magnified this minor success into the sinking or heavy damage 
of three American cruisers, a destroyer and six transports. By midday the 
Japanese garrison on Rendova had been annihilated, and two hours later 
artillery fire was brought to bear on the airfield at Munda from guns which 
had been landed, and the use of it was thus denied to the enemy. From 
then onwards the American forces, which had been landed on New Georgia 
island itself, continued their advance towards Munda and towards the 
other Japanese positions on the north-west coast of the island, fronting 
on the Kula Gulf, between it and the adjoining island of Kolombangara. 

This American threat to the Japanese hold on the group induced 
Japanese efforts to reinforce their garrisons by sending fresh troops and 
supplies into the Kula Gulf. This led to a naval engagement in that gulf 
on the night of July 5. In that engagement one American cruiser, the 
U.S.8. Helena, was sunk though the most of her company were saved ; 
but the Japanese loss was undoubtedly much heavier, and though it could 
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not be observed with accuracy in the darkness, it was estimated by Admiral 
Halsey as at least nine warships. Three or four of these were believed to 
have been light cruisers and the remainder destroyers—it is not easy to 
distinguish between those two classes of Japanese ships. A second night 
action took place in the Kula Gulf on July 12, in which the Japanese 
claimed to have sunk two American cruisers and set a third on fire. 
Actually the only American loss was the destroyer Gwin, while the Japanese 
losses were put at one light cruiser and three destroyers sunk, and two 
other destroyers probably sunk. A number of landing barges were also 
destroyed. On July 17 a very heavy American air attack was made on 
Japanese shipping in the anchorages at the south end of Bougainville 
island, in which a light cruiser, two destroyers, a corvette, and three 
merchant vessels were sunk and 49 Japanese aircraft were shot down for 
a loss of only 6 American aircraft. Two nights later the Japanese made 
another attempt to reinforce their beleaguered garrisons, passing this time 
not through the Kula Gulf but through the Vella Gulf to the northward 
of Kolombangara. They were attacked by air only, but the attackers 
reported sinking a light cruiser and three destroyers and damaging a trans- 
port and four more destroyers ; the remainder of the convoy abandoned its 
attempt to reach the Japanese positions and retreated to the northward. 
As an offset to the losses they had sustained, the Japanese again claimed 
to have sunk an American cruiser on this night. That was the last 
engagement of the month, but on July 22 American bombers reported 
sinking a Japanese sea-plane tender north of Bougainville and damaging 
one of the four destroyers by which it was escorted. 

A number of Japanese submarines, including some midgets, were 
destroyed in the area during the month, some of them by sea and air 
forces from New Zealand. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


On July 8 it was announced that American submarines had sunk two 
transports, five supply ships, two tankers and a small schooner, and had 
damaged four other supply ships. This brought the total of Japanese 
ships sunk by American submarines in the Far East up to 200. On July 
29, Washington reported the following further results by American sub- 
marines : two transports, six supply ships and two tankers sunk with four 
other ships damaged. Air attacks were made on the Japanese garrison 
in Wake Island on July 26 and 27. On July 19 American Army bombers 
attacked the Japanese harbour of Paramushir in the -Kurile Islands, 
damaging Japanese positions and hitting ships under way in the vicinity. 
Japanese bombers made two attacks on Allied Pacific islands, in the course 
of the month, on July 16 on Canton Island, between Fanning, and the 
Ellice Islands, and on July 20 on Funafuti in the Ellice group. Both raids 
were ineffective. 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


The Japanese positions in Kiska were bombed heavily on every occa- 
sion throughout the month that the weather permitted ; but this was not 
very frequently, for the fogs this year were reported to be much worse 
even than usual. On July 22 the bombing was reinforced by bombard- 
ment from American warships, an operation which was repeated on July 
80. The ships’ fire was returned by the shore batteries on the first occasion 
but not on the second. 
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Above : Beaufighter of R.A.F. Coastal Command. 
Below : Barracuda of Fleet Air Arm. 
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LOSSES. 
During the month the loss was announced of the submarine P.615. 


AUGUST. ae 

August was another successful month in the war against the U-boats, 
although opportunities for attacking them were relatively few. There 

* appeared to be fewer at sea than in earlier months, probably because they 
had been temporarily withdrawn while the German command was thinking 
out means for countering the very effective attack to which they had been 
subjected in the previous three months. They made practically no attempt 
during the month to attack North Atlantic convoys, and confined them- 
selves to sporadic action elsewhere. The lessened effectiveness of the 
U-boats in face of the improved defence provided by the Allies was clearly 
recognised and openly admitted in Germany, for an article early in the 
month in the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung spoke of the possibility that 
the amount of shipping sunk by the U-boats would be still further reduced. 
The fact that all was not well with the U-boat service was indicated by a 
call made in the middle of the month for volunteers from boys of sixteen 
and seventeen for service in U-boats. One incident, which was probably 
rated in Germany as a notable success, was the sinking off the coast of 
South America of the 8.S. Bage, the largest ship in the Brazilian merchant 
fleet. 41 passengers and 87 of the crew were drowned. 

During the month, in one series of operations carried out in combina- 
tion by ships of the Royal Navy and aircraft of the R.A.F. and the United 
States Army and Navy, seven U-boats were destroyed in the Bay of Biscay. 
The naval force engaged was the Second Escort Group of sloops, com- 
manded by Captain F. J. Walker, R.N., in H.M.S. Kite, of whom much was 
heard later. It was during this series of operations, when his ships were 
at extreme visibility and range from an action that was proceeding between 
aircraft and U-boats still on the surface, that Captain Walker made to his 
ships the time-honoured signal “‘ General Chase.” Two aircraft were lost 
in these operations ; the crew of one were all picked up, but there was 
only one survivor from the other. Two of the U-boats sunk were the large 
** supply ” class. 

HOME WATERS. 

The offensive against enemy coastal convoys, carried on by aircraft 
during daylight and by coastal forces by night, continued in full swing 
throughout the month. 

On August 2, Coastal Command Beaufighters attacked a south-bound 
convoy off the Dutch coast, sank one ship and damaged three of the escort. 
In the Bay of Biscay Beaufighters destroyed a Focke-Wulf 200 and set 
two armed trawlers on fire. 

On August 8, a German supply ship was set on fire by cannon fire from 
Typhoons of the Fighter Command, and seven of the E-boats escorting it 
were damaged. They were again attacked by naval aircraft after dark 
with bombs, and at least one of them was hit. Before daylight the follow- 
ing morning a patrol, under the command of Lieutenant-Commander 
Probert, R.N.V.R., made a surprise attack on a group of German armed 
trawlers and continued the offensive at intervals for more than two hours. 
The enemy obviously did not know what was happening at first and fired 
indiscriminately in all directions; later their fire became a little more 
effective and one of the M.G.B.s was disabled before the enemy withdrew 
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damaged, though there were no British casualties. The disabled boat 
lay stopped close to the enemy-occupied coast for several hours during 
the daylight before she was successfully taken in tow and brought home. 

That evening naval aircraft, working under the Fighter Command of 
the R.A.F., attacked German E-boats off Calais, sank three of them with- 
out loss to themselves, and damaged two more. They made more than 
one run at their objective, returning to their airfield for more bombs when 
their first load had been expended. 

On August 11, Whirlwind bombers, escorted by Polish Spitfires, made 
@ surprise attack on six enemy ships near the Iles de Vierge, off the coast 
of Brittany, in which four E-boats were blown up, another was set on fire, 
and the sixth ship—either an E-boat or an armed trawler—was also blown 
up. The Germans were so little ready for an attack that their guns were 
still covered when it began. 

The shipyard at Le Trait was bombed by the R.A.F. on August 4. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


The land campaign for the conquest of Sicily continued during the 
first half of the month, concluding with the occupation of Messina on 
August 17. During that period naval activity was confined chiefly to 
operations in support of the Army’s advance, with occasional bombard- 
ments of enemy vulnerable points on the coast of Italy itself. British 
naval forces operated off the east coast of Sicily and into the Messina 
Strait ; American ships worked off the north coast, in support of American 
troops on the Allies’ left flank. 

British M.T.B.s had moved up to operate in the Messina Strait very 
soon after the start of the Sicilian campaign—as soon as a harbour was 
available as their base—with the object of harassing enemy communica- 
tion by night betweén Sicily and the mainland. American P.T. boats 
performed the same duty north of the Straits, but in the Straits themselves, 
by daylight, it was confined to the R.A.F. So heavy, however, were the 
A.A. defences on the shores of the Straits, that it was hardly possible for 
our forces to ensure that enemy ships and boats should not cross by day. 
A number of eye-witnesses’ accounts of the operation of M.T.B.s at night 
within the narrows appeared in the press in the course of the month. 

Naval forces bombarded shore targets whenever opportunity offered. 
On August 1, cruisers and destroyers bombarded the harbour of Vibo 
Valentia Marina in the Gulf of St. Eufemia on the west coast of Calabria, 
and Crotone on the east coast, before dawn. 

On August 7, cruisers and destroyers bombarded the coast road at 
Taormina, and the next night, the enemy positions between Acireale and 
Giarre Riposto. That same night, on the north coast, the Americans 
made a “ leap-frog”’ landing behind the enemy lines near Terrenuove. 
The actual landing was unopposed, but contact with the enemy was made 
shortly afterwards, his positions were turned and 1,500 prisoners were taken. 

On August 9, British cruisers and destroyers bombarded the Italian 
destroyer base at Castellamare di Stabia, in the Gulf of Naples, firing from 
the Salerno Gulf over the intervening peninsula of Sorrento. Other ships 
bombarded the coastal railway at Cape Vaticano in the Gulf of St. Eufemia. 

On August 11, the Americans made another “ leap-frog ” landing on 
the north coast of Sicily, this time east of Cape Orlando. They encoun- 
tered more opposition than before, but the operation was completely 
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successful. It was repeated again for the third time in ten days, at 
Milazzo on August 16. 

By this time it had become clear that the Germans were evacuating 
Sicily, thrusting aside any Italian forces that got in their way, and fighting 
rearguard actions only. Allied efforts to intercept the withdrawal to the 
mainland were redoubled ; but the passage across the Messina Strait, on 
both sides of the narrows between Scylla and Charybdis was so short, and 
the enemy A.A. fire there was so intense, that it was not possible for the 
Allied sir forces to stop the traffic. Sizeable ships could be, and were, 
attacked ; two 7,000-ton ships in the Straits were hit by bombs on August 
16. But the enemy was using 8 numerous flotilla of small craft, the stream 
of which by day across the Straits it was impossible altogether to prevent. 
Attempted attacks by E-boat flotillas on Allied ships were defeated on 
August 14 and 16. 

On August 17, however, it was allover. Early that morning a British 

commando force landed eight miles south of Messina, and it was a race 
between the British 8th Army and the American 7th which should first 
reach and take possession of the city. They met each other in its streets 
in the course of the day, and the enemy retreat across the Straits was 
stopped. 
Throughout the Sicilian campaign the British naval losses were: two 
submarines, three M.T.B.s and one M.G.B. Merchant shipping lost was 
just under 85,000 tons. British warships fired over 20,000 rounds, of 
calibre ranging from 4-inch to 15-inch, at land targets. Besides the 
British and American Navies, ships of the Dutch, Greek, Polish, Canadian 
and Indian Navies took part. 

The Allied naval forces were then able to devote their attention to the 
bombardment of shore targets on the mainland—there were plenty of 
these, since the only roads and railways by which the Germans were 
retreating runs along the coast. On the night of August 18, a British 
force sank seven enemy landing craft off Scalea and the next night an 
American squadron bombarded enemy positions in the Gulf of Gioja. The 
Lipari Islands surrendered to the Americans—the German garrisons had 
left them—the same day that Messina fell. 

On August 24 it was announced from Allied Force Headquarters that 
the French light cruisers—formerly known as “ contre-torpilleurs ”—Le 
Terrible and Le Fantasque, were operating with the Allied Mediterranean 
Fleets. 

On August 24 a British squadron bombarded railway targets near 
Locri at night. Shore batteries replied without effect. The next day a 
British cruiser bombarded the Calabrian coast near the southern end of 
the Messina Strait. 

On August 28 a cruiser and destroyer bombarded a battery near Cap 
Pellaro by day, without damage to themselves. 

On August 81 the Nelson and Rodney also engaged shore batteries in 
that area with good effect. 

Altogether, according to a statement made later by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, ships of the British Mediterranean Fleet made more than 
fifty organised bombardments of shore targets in the course of the Sicilian 
campaign. One of the heaviest was made by the King George V and Howe 
against the island of Favignana, at the west end of Sicily, the same night 
that the cruisers Sirius and Dido shelled Marsala. The cruisers Orion, 
Uganda and Mauritius, with the destroyer Exmoor and the Greek destroyer 
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Kanaris, carried out, a most successful bombardment of Augusta at the 
height of the battle for that town. The Sirius, Dido and Panther bom- 
barded Scaletta in preparation for the commando landings at the rate of 
one round a second. Three monitors, the 25-year-old Erebus and the new 
ships Roberts and Abercrombie, did sterling work. On one occasion, 
when it was necessary to deny to the enemy as many landing grounds as 
possible, the Erebus approached Catania and put salvo after salvo from 
her 15-inch guns on to its airfield. The Abercrombie worked with the 
American Army and shelled the enemy at Agrigento and Empedocle. 
The Roberts, in support of the 8th Army, hindered the enemy’s retreat 
by attacking the road at Taormina. The bombardments of the mainland 
were made by the cruisers Aurora, Penelope, Sirius, Dido and Euryalus. 
Amongst the destroyers that assisted were the Echo, Ilex, Quantock, 
Exmoor, Eclipse and Laforey, with the Greek destroyers Kanaris and 
Queen Olga. The gun-boats H.M.S. Aphis, Cockchafer and Gnat, and 
the Dutch ships Flores and Soemba, also did excellent service. 

Elsewhere in the Mediterranean the normal activity continued. Since 
the expulsion of the Axis from North Africa, and the enemy’s pre-occupa- 
tion with the attacks that were being made on him, the through route had 
become almost normal for merchant shipping, though, of course, it had 
to be provided with air cover the whole way. The successful operations 
of British submarines were announced on August 17, enemy ships being 
sunk all round Italy as well as in the Aigean Sea. 

On August 30 the German 8.8. Thisbi, leaving Istanbul for the Black 
Sea, was torpedoed and sunk 10 miles outside Turkish at presumably 
by a Russian submarine. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


The only incident reported from the Indian Ocean during the month 
was the sinking of a merchant ship by an enemy raider. No details were 
published except that the ship was attacked with gunfire, 1,000 miles 
en land, early one morning without warning. When all but one of the 
lifeboats had been smashed, the ship was then torpedoed ; 21 survivors 
succeeded in getting away in the one remaining boat, and in patching 
the holes made init. Three died, and the remainder reached an Australian 
port 31 days later. 


NEW GUINEA. 


There was practically no sea activity in this area during the month, 
beyond the usual support of the advance of troops along the coast. The 
weight of air attack was transferred, from August 18 onwards, to Wewak, 
where it had been observed that the enemy was assembling bombers, 
evidently for the support of his now hard-pressed garrison at Salamaua. 
Great execution was done against Japanese aircraft on the ground. 


SOLOMONS. 


Munda was captured on August 6. By that time nearly 17,000 
Japanese dead had been counted and the total number killed must have 
been many thousands. Isolated bodies of Japanese still held out in 
various positions in New Georgia, and the island of Kolombangara still 
remained in their hands. A Japanese attempt either to reinforce or with- 
draw their forces in Kolombangara and Vella Lavella, on either side of 
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the Vella Gulf, led to yet another sea action in that gulf, this time on the 
night of August 6. A Japanese cruiser and two destroyers were sunk and 
a third destroyer was damaged so heavily that it was not thought it could - 
have survived. The American force sustained no loss or casualties and it 
remained in the vicinity for some hours after the action, picking up sur- 
vivors by the light of the ames from the sinking enemy cruiser. It was 
considered that Japanese casualties must have amounted to many 
thousands. 

Vella Lavella was occupied by the Americans and New Zealanders on 
August 17, when 350 Japanese prisoners were taken. After the island 
fell Allied warships intercepted about thirty Japanese troop-carrying 
barges, escorted by destroyers, on their way to reinforce the Japanese 
garrison. In the engagement that ensued, two of the destroyers were 
severely damaged; they then retired to the northward, leaving the 
barges to their fate. No more than some 800 of the 2,200 Japanese 
troops they carried reached Vella Lavella; the remainder were either 
killed or captured. A number of Japanese landing barges were destroyed 
in the vicinity in the next fortnight. 

On August 29 the last Japanese in New Georgia Island were liquidated, 
though some of them succeeded in getting across to Kolombangara, where 
they held out for some weeks longer. The same day American bombers 
attacked Japanese destroyers off Bougainville and reported hitting one 
of them with a 500-lb. bomb. 

In the whole south-west Pacific area, including both New Guinea and 
the Solomons, over 500 Japanese landing barges. were destroyed during 
August, and many more damaged ;' 584 Japanese aircraft were destroyed 
for a loss of 145 by the Allies. 


NORTH PACIFIC. 


Nine American heavy bombers attacked Paramushir, Shimusa, 
Kataoka and Kashiwabara, in the Kurile Islands, on August 12. The 
Japanese were taken completely by surprise. Five of the forty Japanese 
defending fighters were shot down for a loss of two American bombers. 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


Kiska was attacked by air on August 2. It was re-occupied by a joint 
American and Canadian force on August 15, after a prolonged period of 
bad weather had impeded reconnaissance, by which time the Japanese 
occupying force was found to have withdrawn. It was believed that the 
Japanese had employed their large submarines for the withdrawal, which 
must have been in progress for some time. The other islets of the Rat 
Islands were searched in the course of the next week, and no Japanese 
were found in them. The Japanese occupation of American territory in 
the Aleutians was at an end. 


LOSSES. 


During the month the loss was announced of the submarines Saracen 
and Parthian, and of one armed trawler. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


The four months’ lull in the intensity of U-boat attacks in the Atlantic 
continued for the first part of the month. So complete had it been that 
during the first fortnight of September no Allied merchant ship was sunk 
by a U-boat'in any part of the world, and in the four months ended Sep- 
tember 18, no merchant ship was sunk by enemy action in the North 
Atlantic. But it came to an end on September 19 with an assault by a 
pack of at least 15 U-boats on a west-bound convoy which lasted for four 
and a half days. The enemy account of this action, broadcast immediately 
afterwards, was that the U-boats had sunk twelve Allied destroyers of the 
convoy’s escort, had damaged three more which they reported as probably 
sunk, and that nine ships in the convoy of a total of 48,500 tons were also 
destroyed. Actually only three ships of the escort were sunk, the destroyer 
H.M.C.8. St. Croix, the frigate H.M.8. Itchen and the corvette H.M.S. 
Polyanthus ; according to a Canadian press report six ships of the convoy 
weresunk. The total number of U-boats sunk was not published definitely, 
but there is reason to believe that it was about seven, half the strength of the 
attacking pack. The St. Croix was disabled by one torpedo so that she 
became an easy mark fora second. Five officers and seventy-five men of 
her company were picked up by the Itchen ; but when the Itchen herself 
was sunk later, only one man from the St. Croix, a stoker, survived. 

It was in this action that the enemy was first observed to be using a 
new “ secret weapon ” in the shape of a target-seeking torpedo, actuated 
by an acoustic device designed to guide the torpedo into the propellers 
of the ship at which it was aimed. There is no great intrinsic difficulty in 
designing a device to achieve this, but it probably needs prolonged experi- 
mental work and development to bring it to the stage of being a practicable 
proposition. Even when perfected it could not do more than achieve a 
small increase in the accuracy of a torpedo. For the range at which it 
can be actuated by the vibrations of the target ship’s propeller cannot be 
very great, and it is only the torpedo which passes within that range of 
the target than can be guided into it by the new device. 

Only one further attack on an Allied convoy was reported during the 
month, so that it would appear that the enemy found the reception the 
U-boats received on their return to the fray to be highly discouraging. 
At the end of the month Hitler’s headquarters issued a statement that 
during September the German Navy and the Luftwaffe had sunk one 
Allied battleship, three cruisers, twenty destroyers, and sixteen torpedo 
boats as well as a large number of minor craft, and had damaged one 
battleship, eighteen cruisers, seventeen destroyers, nine torpedo boats, 
fifteon landing craft and five other warships, besides having sunk and 
damaged an astronomical number of merchant ships. These figures were 
clearly invented solely for the purpose of bolstering up morale at home. 
Actually the two months August and September together were, from the 
point of view of merchant ship losses, the best record of the war. 

In the endeavour to counter the attacks of British bombers on U-boats 
in the Bay of Biscay, approaching or leaving their bases, the enemy 
employed a number of Ju. 88’s there. Eight of them were encountered 
there on September 25 by a force of four Mosquito fighters; two were 
shot down and several others severely damaged, for the loss of one 
Mosquito. 
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THE ARCTIC. 


After nearly a year of quiescence—possibly ‘the result of torpedo 
damage to the Tirpitz—the German surface ships in the advanced bases 
they had established in northern Norway, again began to display activity. 
At 1.45 a.m. on September 8 the Tirpitz, Scharnhorst and seven or eight 
destroyers, the latter carrying troops, appeared off Spitzbergen and steamed 
into Ice Fjord. Three destroyers entered Green Fjord and proceeded to 
attack the little settlement of Barentsburg, while the battleships and 
remaining destroyers lay off and supported the landing parties by their 
gunfire. The defences were of the weakest. A battery at Cape Heer, at 
the entrance to Green Fjord, was manned by no more than nine men, 
under an officer, and the other defence posts were on the same scale. Yet 
they resisted stoutly, firing on the German destroyers—and inflicting 
damage and casualties to the troops they carried—until forced to retire to 
the hills by the approach of another German landing party from their 
rear. A battery crew at Barentsburg held out for an hour before destroying 
their guns and making their retirement, in which they were helped by 
smoke from the coal heaps set on fire by the German shells. 

Three destroyers which went right up Ice Fjord to attack Longyear in 
Advent Fjord were not fired on by the battery at the mouth of the latter, 
because they were flying British colours. But the tiny Norwegian garrisons 
everywhere put up a stout resistance, so skilfully that they lost no more 
than six killed and five taken prisoners. At 8.0 a.m. the Germans recalled 
their landing parties, but continued to bombard Sverdrup for another 
hour before they sailed away. The whole expedition was obviously in 
the nature of an exercise cruise, designed to give some war training to the 
crews of ships that had been lying in harbour for many months, at the 
expense of the Norwegian community in Spitzbergen. 

Whether this intimation that the Tirpitz was ready to recommence 
activity was the signal for the British attack on her which quickly followed, 
or whether the midget submarines by which it was made had only just 
completed their preparations and training, will presumably not be known 
until after the war. On September 22 the Tirpitz was torpedoed, and 
severely damaged, inside the strong defences by which she was surrounded, 
by the two midget submarines, X.6 and X.7, commanded by Lieutenants 
Donald Cameron, R.N.R. and B.C. G. Place, R.N. This attack was one 
of the most remarkable of the whole war. Altenfjord is in Latitude 70° N. 
and is some 50 miles inland from the open sea. The only approaches to 
it are three narrow fjords, nowhere more than two miles wide, and all ten 
miles or more long, which were known to be vigilantly patrolled by the 
enemy and to be liberally provided with listening posts, nets and gun 
defences. The conditions in fact were ideal for the defence and the task 
of penetrating the defences undetected might well have been adjudged 
impossible. Added to that, it must be remembered that to reach Alten- 
fjord from the nearest British port required a passage of over 1,000 
miles ; and the X-class submarines, to judge from photographs of them 
that have been published, can hardly be more than some 60 or 70 tons 
displacement. 

X.6 and X.7 were not the only boats that took part in the exploit. 
The original Admiralty announcement stated that three of the midget 
submarines did not return from “ this very gallant enterprise,” the captain 
of the third being Lieutenant Henty-Creer, R.N.V.R. Its wording also 
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seemed to indicate that there may have been even more than the three, 
the remainder having failed in their efforts to penetrate the defences and 
having returned to their base, since it stated that ‘‘ personnel who took 
part in the operation report that, while still i the immediate vicinity of 
the anchorage, they heard a series of very heavy detonations at the time 
expected for units to be attacking.” 

It was many months before details of what had happened were ascer- 
tained. When they came through, Lieutenants Cameron and Place were 
awarded the Victoria Cross and other members of the boats’ companies 
were also decorated. Whether the German vigilance was relaxed through 
over-confidence in the impregnability of the defences—as it may well 
have been—is not known; but undoubtedly they were taken completely 
by surprise. The first knowledge that they were being attacked came to 
the Tirpitz’s company when they sighted the periscope of a submarine 
no more than 200 yards away, inside the close crinoline of anti-torpedo 
and anti-submarine nets, so close that they opened fire on it with small 
arms; but it immediately dipped again and a few seconds later there 
were tremendous explosions as the submarines’ torpedoes hit. The 
enormous battleship was lifted several feet by them, settling back again 
in the water with a number of her fuel tanks ‘laid open to the sea, as was 
clearly shown in a photograph taken from the air a day or two later, in 
which oil was seen to be pouring from the ship and spreading for two miles 
over the surface of the fjord. “It does not appear that the damage was 
vital, as it would have been if the rudder or propellers had been hit by 
the torpedoes. But it was certainly severe enough to put the ship com- 
pletely out of action for many months until the rents in the outer bottom 
could be repaired. 

Though the attack had been a complete surprise to the Germans, there 
was, of course, no delay in getting a counter-attack under way. There 
was no possibility for the submarines of withdrawal or evasion from inside 
the pocket of nets surrounding the battleship. There was only one thing 
to do, and that was to scuttle the boats in order that they should not fall 
into the hands of the enemy, while making every possible provision for the 
safety of their company. That the captains of the boats did, and the 
Official report states that the majority of the crews were taken prisoner. 
The citation in the Gazette announcing the award of Victoria Crosses 
concluded with the words “ the courage, endurance, and utter contempt 
for danger in the immediate face of the enemy shown by Lieutenant Place 
and Cameron during this determined and successful attack were supreme.” 


HOME WATERS. 


In the offensive against German coastal traffic, an E-boat was sunk off 
Boulogne Harbour on the night of September 2 by naval aircraft, operating 
under the Fighter Command. Two nights later, Lieutenant-Commander 
Peter Scott’s patrol attacked a strong force of German minesweepers in 
the Channel, again and again for a space of over two hours. Towards the 
end of that period, the enemy was reinforced by “ a formation of heavily- 
armed patrol vessels,” but the only result of that was that one of the 
newcomers was torpedoed and sunk, another set on fire and others suffered 
more or less severe damage. British casualties were slight. Three nights 
later, in the early hours of September 8, a patrol under Lieutenant Rigg, 
R.N.V.R., made a surprise attack between Fécamp and St. Valery on a 
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much stronger German force of three patrol boats and two armed trawlers. 
One of each was sunk by torpedo, and there were also other torpedo 
explosions of which the effect could not be observed. There were no 
British casualties or damage. 

On the morning of September 14, two coasters and a barge were sunk 
off the Dutch coast, and 16 other craft were damaged, in wave-top attacks 
by Typhoon bombers, two of which were lost. After a pause of a week, 
the attack was taken up by the Coastal Forces, when a flotilla under 
Lieutenant-Commander Bradford, R.N.R., torpedoed and sank a large 
German supply ship which was provided with a strong escort. One escort 
craft was sunk, another set on fire; British casualties were slight. 

On September 25 the enemy made an attempt at retaliation, sending 
strong groups of E-boats just after midnight to attack British convoys off 
the east coast. Their approach was detected and they were intercepted, 
and engaged in a number of actions by armed trawlers, coastal forces, 
corvettes and destroyers. H.M. Trawler Franc Tireur was sunk by an 
E-boat’s torpedo; but two M.L.s commanded by Lieutenants Thomas 
and Seddon, R.N.V.R., intercepted the enemy flotilla as it retired, rammed 
one E-boat, set it on fire by gunfire, and picked up prisoners when it sank. 
Another group of E-boats was intercepted by the destroyer Pytchley and 
the corvette Puffin and several were hit by gunfire. Visibility was poor, 
however, and it was not possible to observe final results. - British casualties 
were one officer and one rating slightly wounded ; the only damage was 
one M.L.’s bows damaged by ramming, and some gunfire damage in the 
other. In the afternoon of the same day, a German ship in convoy was 
torpedoed by Coastal Command Beaufighters off Den Helder. The next 
day it was the turn of the Dutch Navy. An M.T.B. patrol, commanded 
by Lieutenant Larive, R.N.N., supported by a British patrol under 
Lieutenant Rooper, R.N., intercepted a large, fully-laden supply ship off 
the French coast, and sank her with a torpedo, despite the strong escort, 
one of which was also believed to have been sunk. On the Allied side, 
there was one minor casualty in one of H.M. ships. 

The next day, September 27, it was Lieutenant-Commander Peter 
Scott’s turn again, for the second time in the month. His patrol surprised 
an enemy flotilla off the French coast north of Le Havre, blew up an 
enemy patrol craft, set another on fire, and severely damaged a third, at 
the cost of one officer slightly wounded. On the last day of the month, 
Coastal Command Beaufighters set an enemy merchant ship on fire which 
was taking advantage of bad weather to make a passage along the Nor- 
wegian coast without escort. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


This month saw the extension of the war from Sicily to Kurope proper 
in the mainland of Italy. On the morning of September 8 the Kighth 
Army crossed the Straits of Messina in landing craft, escorted and supported 
by a force of cruisers, monitors, destroyers, gunboats and other small craft. 
There was no naval opposition and the Italian troops in Calabria offered 
no more than a token resistance. As a matter of fact, though it was not 
known at the time to the troops engaged, the terms of surrender of Italy 
had actually been signed that morning; but they were not made known 
until September 8. The resistance from the German forces in southern 
Italy was much stiffer, but they were not in great force there. 
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The armistice terms granted by General Kisenhower, the Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as far as sea conditions were involved, provided that all 
Italian ships, warships and merchant ships alike, should be surrendered 
to the Allies. Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, on the evening of 
September 8, broadcast instructions to all Italian seamen to be careful of 
German attempts to seize their ships, and to sail them forthwith to ports 
under Allied control. He reminded them that Italian merchant shipping 
would be needed for the transport of food to starving Italy, and Italian 
warships for their protection against German attack. Three days later 
he was able to telegraph to the Secretary of the Admiralty, “ Be pleased 
to inform their Lordships that the Italian Fleet is now anchored under the 
guns of Malta.” 

Actually the surrender was a more protracted business than might be 
inferred from this terse report. The main body of the Italian fleet which 
sailed from Spezia to comply with Sir Andrew Canningham’s instructions 
was attacked by German bombers off the northern end of Sardinia, and 
the flagship Roma, the newest battleship of the Italian Navy, was sunk 
by a bomb which penetrated to her magazine. By a coincidence, the 
attack was witnessed by a British reconnaissance aircraft, which had been 
dispatched to establish contact between the Italian ships and the British 
squadron which was on its way to meet them and escort them in. The 
pilot described how, after the Roma had been hit amidships by a bomb, 
in spite of having taken avoiding action, she appeared to break in two, 
while there was an uprush of smoke to nearly 4,000 feet from her. She 
sank rapidly in two parts, the bow and stern folding up and disappearing 
last, as did the Invincible in the Battle of Jutland, when her midship 
magazine exploded. 

By September 10 the ships which had arrived at Malta were the 
battleships Vittorio Veneto, Italia (ex-Littorio, renamed since the fall of 
the Faseist regime), Duilio and Doria; the cruisers Cadorna, Pompeo 
Magno, Savoia, Garibaldi, Duca d’Aosta, and Montecuccoli; and seven 
destroyers. Three days later it was reported that they were joined by 
the battleship Cesare, the seaplane carrier Miraglia and four more de- 
stroyers. Several submarines arrived later and, after a few days, all the 
Italian ships, were sent on, first to Alexandria and later to further destina- 
tions which were not disclosed. 

The Eighth Army continued its progress in the occupation of Calabria, 
assisted as necessary by further landings at various points on the coast. 
On September 8, troops were landed at Vibo Valentia, in the Gulf of 
Eufemia, a place often bombarded from the sea during the Sicilian cam- 
paign, and Taranto was occupied on September 9. But the main new 
landing was that of the Fifth Army in the Gulf of Salerno on September 9. 

The Allied naval forces at the landing, known as the “ Western Task 
Force,” were under the command of Vice-Admiral Henry K. Hewitt, 
US. N,, with his flag in the U.8.8. Ancon. They were divided into the 
Southern Attack Force, commanded by Rear-Admiral J. L. Hall, U.S.N., 
responsible for landing U.S. troops on an eight-mile stretch of coast south 
of the river Sele, and the Northern Attack Force, commanded by Com- 
modore G. N. Oliver, R.N., responsible for landing British troops on a 
ten-mile stretch to the north of the river. An instance of the cordial 
co-operation between the two Navies is afforded by the action of Rear- 
Admiral Connolly who, though actually senior in rank to Commodore 
Oliver, volunteered to serve as a Task Group Commander under him. 
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The covering force, comprising both battleships and aircraft carriers, 
was commanded by Vice-Admiral Sir Algernon Willis. Its composition, 
besides destroyers, was as follows :— 


BatTLesHirs : 
H.M.S. Nelson—Flag. 


» Rodney. 

»  Warspite—flag of Rear-Admiral Bissett. 
» Valiant. 

» King George V. 

» Howe. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS : 
H.M.S. Illustrious—flag of Rear-Admiral Moody. 
» Formidable. 


Cruisers : 
H.M.S. Aurora—Broad Pendant of Commodore Agnew. 
» Penelope. ° 
» Sirius. 
» Dido. 


The “ Air Support Force,” whose aircraft provided most of the fighter 
cover over the anchorages and beaches in the early stages of the landing, 
was under the command of Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian and consisted 
of :— 


CRUISERS : 
H.M.S. Euryalus—Flag. 
»  Sceylla. 


»  Charybdis. 


Escort CARRIERS : 


H.M.S. Unicorn. 
» Hunter. 
»  Battler. 
» Stalker. 
» Attacker. 
DESTROYERS : 
O.R.P. Taek ink } of the Polish Navy. 


H.M.S. Atherstone. 
»  Liddesdale. 
» Holcombe. 
» Cleveland. 
»  Puckeridge. 
» Calpe. 
» Haydon. 
»  Catterick. 


The full composition of the Attack Forces and the Support Forecs— 
detailed as necessary for bombardments—have not yet been published. 
But as far as is known they were as follows :— 
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Southern Attack Force. 


Rear-Admiral J. H. Hall flew his flag in the ‘‘ Headquarters Ship ” 
U.8.8. Samuel Chase. 


CRUISERS : 
U.8.8. Philadelphia, flag of Rear-Admiral L. A. Davidson. 
» Savanna. 
» Boise. 


DESTROYERS : 
U.S.8. Plunket, Niblack, Benson, Cleaver, Mayo, Wainwright, Trippe, 
Rhind, Rowan, Knight, Woolsey, Ludlow, Edison, Nicholson, 
Bristol, Cole, Bernadou and Dallas. 


MINESWEEPERS : 
U.8.8. Strive, Seer, Skill, Speed, Steady, Sustain, Symbol, Pilot and 
Prevail, with 15 small motor minesweepers known as 
“Y.M.8.” (Yard minesweepers). 


The following ships of the Royal Navy formed part of the Southern 
Attack Force :-— 


H.M.S. Ulster Queen. 
» Palomares. 


Monitor: 
H.M.S. Abercrombie. 


CRUISER : 
H.M.S. Delhi. 


Destroyers, Ere. : 
H.M.S. Oakley, Hambledon, Derwentdale, Empire Charwian: Boxer, 
Bruiser, and Thruster. 


The above are exclusive of the large numbers of transports and landing 
craft employed. 

In the Northern Attack Force, Commodore Oliver flew his Broad 
Pendant in H.M.S. Hilary and Rear-Admiral Conolly in U.S.S. Biscayne, 
“‘ Headquarter Ships.” Other ships were :— 


H.M.S. Alynbank. 


Monitor: 
H.M.S. Roberts. 


CRUISERS : 
H.M.S. Mauritius—tlag of Rear-Admiral Harcourt. 
» Uganda. 
» Orion. 


DESTROYERS : 
H.M.S. Laforey, Loyal, Lookout, Tartar, Nubian, Mendip, Brecon, 
Blankney, Brocklesby, Blencathra, Eggesford, Quantock, 
Dulverton, Tetcott, Belvoir, Blackmore, Beaufort, Exmoor, 
and Ledbury, with the Pindos of the Greek Navy. 
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MINESWEEPERS : 

H.M.S. Fly, Rhyl, Clacton, Polruan, Brixham, Stornoway, Bude, 
Espiegle, Circe, Cadmus, Acute, Albacore, Mutine, Rothesay, 
and Felixstowe, with the minesweeping trawlers, Coverley, 
Tango, Pirouette, Gavotte, Ensay, Mousa, Sheppey, St. 
Kilda, Minuet, Stella Carina, Visenda, Reighton Wyke, 
Sy British motor minesweepers and four American 

-M.S.s. 


OTHER SHIPS :— 
H.M.S. Glengyle, Royal Ulsterman, Princess Beatrix, Ulster Monarch, 
Royal Scotsman, Prince Albert, Prince Charles, Prince 
Leopold, Princess Charlotte and Princess Astrid, with more 
than 70 small naval craft, both British and American, on 
convoy and anti-submarine duty. 


Besides the two main landings, there were two subsidiary landings, 
west of Salerno, one by U.8. Rangers at Maiori and the other by a British 
Commando Force at Vietri sul Mare, under the naval command of Com- 
mander 8. H. Dennis, R.N., in H.M.S. Prince Charles. A mixed British 
and American force, which included the Dutch gunboats Soemba and 
Flores, under Captain Andrews, U.S.N., in U.S.S. Knight, was detailed to 
occupy the five islands off Naples, from Ventotene to Capri. An anti- 
E-boat screen, of 16 U.S. “ P.T. boats”, under the command of Lieutenant 
Commander Barnes, U.S.N., was provided for the whole Western Task 
Group. ‘ 

The main landing started just before 4 a.m. on September 9. The 
anchorages and beaches were found to be thickly mined and, in spite of 
gallant and devoted work by the minesweepers, the assault troops suffered 
some casualties ; but a foot-hold was quickly gained. The enemy, how- 
ever, in spite of having lost the collaboration of the Italians, and of the 
heavy bombing of his communications, was able to rush forces rapidly to 
the area, and for some days the situation was critical. In Mr. Churchill’s 
words, “‘ from day three to day seven the issue hung in the balance, and 
the possibility of a large-scale disaster could not be excluded. . . . The 
German hopes of driving us into the sea after a bloody battle on the 
beaches must at times have risen high. . . . The British battle squadron 
joined the inshore squadron in heavy bombardment, running a great risk 
within close range and narrow waters from the enemy’s aircraft, U-boats 
—if any—and the glider bombs which inflicted damage on some of the 
ships. They came straight in, and stood up to it at close range and 
equalised and restored the artillery battle.” The Fleet Air Arm, too, did 
sterling service, which is recorded in greater detail in a later chapter. On 
it fell a great part of the burden of providing fighter cover until airfields 
were secured on shore within fighter range of the scene of action. The 
whole great combined operation, which was eventually fully successful, 
was & magnificent example of the success that follows careful preparation 
and the full collaboration of all arms. 

As soon as the Italian surrender became known, things began to move 
in Corsica. Patriots in the island rose against the German garrison, and 
they were reinforced by French Commando troops landed in the south of 
the island from the French cruisers Le Terrible and Le Fantasque on 
September 18. The Germans were rapidly driven back to the north of 
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the island, where they made strenuous efforts to get away by sea from 
Bastia, only to suffer heavy losses on passage, partly from Allied aircraft, 
but chiefly from British submarines. One of the latter reported sinking 
four small ships, a Siebel ferry and two landing craft which were attempting 
to carry away Germans. By the end of the month, they held no more 
than the extreme northern tip of the island. 

The exploits of other British submarines were announced earlier in the 
month, in the last stages of the operation against Italy. Many tankers, 
troopships and supply ships were sunk by them, chiefly round the southern 
extremity of Italy, but some in the igean as well. On September 21 a 
flotilla of M.T.B.s entered the enemy-held Albanian harbour of Valona at 
night and sank two ammunition ships that were lying there, besides 
damaging two others. 

The success of the Allies in Sicily, Calabria and Corsica was un- 
fortunately not achieved in the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean. On 
September 24 the Germans announced that they had taken forcible posses- 
sion of the island of Cephalonia, disarming or killing the Italian garrison. 
They also seized the other Ionian Islands, including Corfu, for though the 
Italians were in numerical superiority to the Germans, they had no stomach 
for further fight. If British or Allied forces had been available in sufficient 
strength, and could have been landed in the islands promptly on the 
collapse of Italy, all might have passed into our possession at small cost. 
But they were not, and in the Ionian Islands all that the Germans had to 
do was to overpower the war-weary Italians to establish themselves firmly 
in possession. 

In the Dodecanese, there would seem to have been an even greater 
opportunity, for there were only 9,000 Germans in Rhodes, to 40,000 
Italians, and none at all in Cos, Stampalia and Leros. But, doubtless in 
the hope that the 40,000 Italians would do the Allies’ work for them, only 
a “small party ” was sent there at the time of the Italian armistice. In 
the face of Italian apathy, it could accomplish nothing and had to come 
away again. It was only a week later that small British forces were put 
into Cos, Leros, Samos and some of the smaller islands. But the enemy 
still had the use of the airfields of Rhodes, so that the prospects of their 
being able to hold those islands was small. However, beyond sporadic 
air bombing, no serious attack was made on them up to the end of the 
month. 

INDIAN OCEAN. 


On September 6 American heavy bombers attacked Japanese shipping 
and installations at Cornicobar Island, in the Nicobar group. 

On September 14, the Italian sloop Eritrea arrived at Colombo and 
surrendered in compliance with the terms of the Italian Armistice. 

On September 27 the South African naval authorities announced that 
aircraft of the R.A.F. had reported having destroyed a U-boat in the 
Indian ocean off the South African coast, which had been attacked five 
days earlier by the S.A.A.F. Their first attack with depth charges damaged 
the U-boat so that it was unable to dive. The second destroyed it. 


NEW GUINEA. 


On September 2 a Japanese convoy was attacked from the air as it 
was approaching Wewak. Three large supply ships, of some 7,000 tons 
each, were sunk by 1,000-lb. bombs, and a destroyer and a small supply 
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ship were also hit and set on fire. On September 6 Allied troops landed 
in force near Lae. A week later, Salamaua was captured, to be followed 
by Lae itself three days later. 

That day, a Tokyo broadcast reported a big naval battle in progress 
between New Britain and Bougainville. This appears to have been 
entirely imaginary, designed for home consumption, perhaps as an offset 
to the Japanese serious reverses in the Huon Gulf area of New Guinea. 

On September 21 Australian troops landed 6 miles from Finschaven, 
in the rear of the Japanese positions. The landing was preceded by a 
bombardment by American warships. 


SOLOMONS, 


On September 5 it became known that the enemy had evacuated the 
seaplane base that they had had in use for many months at Rekata Bay, 
on the north-east coast of Santa Isobel Island. In the later part of the 
month, the Japanese activities were confined to air attacks on the airfield 
at Guadalcanal. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


Marcus Island was attacked by a task force of the American Navy on 
September 1. According to the Japanese, the island was both bombed 
and bombarded. 

On September 4 Nanumea, the northernmost of the British Ellice 
group, was occupied without opposition by American Marines. 

On September 19 the Japanese occupying force in Tarawa, in the 
British Gilbert Islands, was heavily bombed by American air forces. 
Nauru was also attacked. The Gilbert and Ellice Islands had been 
occupied by the Japanese ever since the day after the attack at Pearl 
Harbour. : 

In the north, on September 12, American bombers again attacked 
Japanese ships and installations at Paramushire in the Kurile Islands. 


LOSSES. 


During the month, the loss was announced of the destroyer Puckeridge 
and the sloop Kgret. 


OCTOBER. 


The tonnage losses during October were the second lowest of the whole 
war, but the battle against U-boats continued at full pressure. During 
the three months August, September and October, 60 U-boats were 
destroyed, making 150 in the last six months. This record was all the 
more gratifying because of the small number of U-boats that were operating 
for the first half of the three months of that period. At the same time it 
had to be recognised that the shipping losses in October, satisfactorily 
small as they were, showed a rising tendency. The resumed U-boat 
activity was chietly in mid-Atlantic, and the U-boats had entirely aban- 
doned the United States coastal area in which they had done so much 
execution during the previous year. Vice-Admiral Andrews, U.S.N., 
commanding the Eastern Sea Frontier, stated on October 18, that only 
three ships had been sunk in his area since July, 1942, and that no ships 
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at all had been sunk there since September 1. He warned his hearers, 
however, that no vigilance or protective measures could be relaxed. 

In the early part of October, a hunting group from the Royal Canadian 
Navy was employed on offensive patrol against U-boats in the approaches 
to the Bay of Biscay. It consisted of the Tribal class destroyers Atha- 
baskan and Iroquois with the corvettes Edmundston, Snowberry and Cal- 
gary, and it worked in conjunction with Wellingtons of the Coastal 
Command, with highly satisfactory results, against the U-boats on passage 
in and out from their bases on the French coast. The ships of the group 
did not themselves destroy any U-boats in the course of this term of duty, 
but their collaboration was of the highest value to the air forces with 
which they were working, which did substantial execution. The destroyers 
and corvettes were instrumental in saving a number of survivors from 
aircraft which had been forced to alight in the sea by damage received in 
action with the U-boats that they had destroyed ; and they also picked 
up a number of survivors from U-boats from time to time. Mr. Angus 
McDonald, Minister of National Defence for Naval Affairs in Canada, 
describing the work of this group some months later said, ‘‘ The losses 
inflicted on the U-boats were so great that on some occasions the sea 
almost seemed alive with submarine survivors.” On one occasion the 
Athabaskan and Iroquois sighted three German destroyers in the Bay of 
Biscay and chased them, but were unable to overtake them before they 
regained the shelter of the French coast. On other occasions they were 
attacked by German aircraft, often using glider bombs; the Athabaskan 
was hit and damaged by one of these, but their accuracy seems to have 
been low for no other of the ships was hit. 

On October 12 the Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Portuguese Government, in conformity with its ancient treaty obligations, 
had granted to Great Britain and her Allies the use of the islands of the 
Azores for their armed forces for the period of the war. This was of very 
great advantage to anti-U-boat forces, both sea and air, since it enabled 
them to maintain patrols over a large and important area which had been 
inaccessible to them hitherto. The British forces had actually landed in 
the Azores before Mr. Churchill had made his announcement. They were 
conveyed there by sea, air protection during the voyage, after they passed 
out of the operational area of the Coastal Command, being provided by 
naval aircraft from the escort carrier H.M.8. Fencer. On arrival in the 
Azores the airfield was taken over by the ground staff of the R.A.F. in 
readiness for the R.A.F. squadrons which were to operate from it. Until 
they arrived, air protection was still given by the Fencer’s aircraft, which 
also carried out the necessary reconnaissance, working under R.A.F, 
command from the airfield; it was, of course, impossible for them to 
operate from their ship while she was in harbour. After the arrival of the 
R.A.F. squadrons, when the airfield had been made fit for them, the 
Fencer recovered her aircraft and returned to her normal duty as an escort 
carrier. 


HOME WATERS. 


On October 4 the Home Fleet under the command of Admiral Sir 
Bruce Fraser made an attack on German traffic on the Norwegian coast 
off Bodo, just south of the Lofoten Islands, a place where it is necessary 
for coastal trattic to emerge into open sea. Tho American aircraft carrier 
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U.S.S. Ranger formed part of the Fleet on this occasion, together with a 
number of American destroyers, and the actual attack was made by naval 
aircraft. The presence of the Ranger, and her participation in this attack, 
were of particular interest because six months earlier Hitler had awarded 
a special decoration to Lieutenant Otto von Biilow, the commanding 
officer of a U-boat, for sinking her. Actually the Ranger had never been 
damaged, and no aircraft carrier was sunk at all at the time von Bilow 
claimed to have destroyed her. The result of the raid off Bodo was that 
an 8,000-ton tanker was hit and had to be beached ; two cargo ships, one 
of the same size and one smaller were set on fire; a loaded barge and a 
small coaster were hit and so damaged that they were abandoned by their 
crews ; and three other ships were hit and damaged to a greater or less 
degree. There was no air opposition to the raid on the convoy, but: two 
German aircraft which were trying to shadow the Home Fleet as it with- 
drew after the raid, were shot down by American fighters. 

In the Channel and in the narrow seas, as well as on the Norwegian 
coast, there were a number of actions by light craft. On October 5 the 
British light forces—which were believed to include destroyers—located 
and engaged a number of Elbing class German destroyers near the Sept 
Tles off the coast of Brittany. When engaged, the enemy immediately 
turned away and the action took the form of a general chase. Two of 
the German ships were set on fire, but it was not possible to observe the 
full result. The British ships had a few casualties. On October 16 the 
Germans reported an action between light forces off the Dutch coast. No 
British report of this action was issued, so it would appear that if it took 
place at all, it was so indeterminate as to be of no importance. It was 
quite possible, however, that no British forces were involved, for numerous 
cases have occurred at night of German forces engaging each other in 
mistake for enemies. On October 20 Norwegian light forces penetrated 
the leads some 70 miles north of Bergen, engaged and damaged a German 
patrol craft by gunfire and sank with a torpedo a small merchant ship 
that she was escorting. It would appear that the Norwegian boats, 
together with some British boats working with them, may have been 
maintaining themselves in that area for several days on end ; for the same 
announcement which described the success of the Norwegian light forces 
had mentioned that British forces in the same area had shot down a German 
aircraft four days earlier. All the Allied forces returned safely to their 
base, though they had some casualties. On October 23 another action 
took place off the Sept Iles. A strong British force was carrying out a 
sweep off the French coast between Ushant and the Channel Islands, in 
the course of which they encountered and engaged an enemy force of 
torpedo craft. The visibility was poor and in the action which ensued 
the cruiser Charybdis and the destroyer Limbourne were both hit by 
torpedoes and were sunk. Casualties appear to have been considerable, 
and the bodies of a number of British seamen were washed up on the 
shores of the Channel islands, where they were buried with full honours ; 
practically the whole of the British community attended the funeral. 

Two days later a number of E-boats which attempted in strength to 
attack a British east-coast convoy in the North Sea were intercepted by 
H.M. ships and driven off with severe losses, in a series of running actions 
lasting nearly five hours. J'our E-boats were destroyed and seven were 
damaged—while no attack on the convoy developed at all. ‘The first 
group of about five E-boats was intercepted by the destroyer Pytchley 
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and driven off by gunfire, one of them being seen to be hit. Shortly 
afterwards, what was probably the same group was engaged by M.G.Bs. 
and one of them severely damaged. Another group was engaged by 
H.M.8. Worcester; one E-boat was blown up and a second severely 
damaged. Just afterwards, yet another was hit by gunfire from H.M.S. 
Mackay. As they retired the E-boats were intercepted by another patrol 
of M.G.Bs ; two were blown up and a third was destroyed by ramming. 
Prisoners were taken. In the last action of the night three more E-boats 
were damaged by another M.G.B. patrol. 

On the last day of the month a British and a Norwegian light craft, 
working together, intercepted two small Norwegian coasters running for 
the Germans, about 800 miles north of Bergen. One of them was found 
to be carrying potatoes and was allowed to go. The other was carrying 
cement for German fortifications and she was sunk after her company had 
been ordered into their boats. On their return voyage the two Allied 
ships were heavily attacked by German fighter and bomber aircraft, two 
of which were shot down and a third damaged. But the British boat 
was so badly damaged that she had to be abandoned and sunk, her com- 
pany being taken off and brought back by the Norwegian which was 
undamaged. There were a few casualties in both boats. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


The liberation of Corsica was announced on October 4, the day on 
which, 20 days after they first landed in the island, the French forces 
entered Bastia, the last port from which German troops could get away 
by sea. Nearly 1,500 prisoners were taken. 

Answering a question in Parliament on October 12, the Prime Minister 
stated that over 100 Italian warships were in Allied hands, including five 
battleships out of six and eight cruisers out of eleven. Moro than 150,000 
tons of merchant shipping had also passed into our hands. 

In Italy, on the night of October 2, troops of the Mighth Army working 
their way northward on the right flank, made a “ leap-frog landing ” at 
Termoli, 17 miles in advance of where they were already in contact with 
the Germans. ‘The landing took the enemy by surprise and was completely 
successful, so that the main body of the Kighth Army was able quickly to 
advance its front and join up with the newly-landed party. It was an 
amphibious operation of the most highly developed sort, and it met with the 
succoss that careful planning and skilful execution deserved. This type 
‘of operation was repeated on the other side of Italy on October 18, when 
troops of the Fifth Army landed to the north of the river Volturno and 
enabled the Army quickly to pass over that difticult obstacle, of which 
the steep banks and rapid stream would have made its crossing exceedingly 
difficult and costly, if it had had to be made in the face of unhindered 
resistance by an enemy established on the farther bank. 

Naval operations in this theatre consisted for the rest of the month in 
support of the Army’s flanks where they rested on the sea and in the 
operations of light craft against attempted enemy communications by sea 
both in the Tyrrhenian and the Adriatic Seas. On the night of October 14 
British light coastal craft sank two enemy ships in the Piombino Channel, 
between Elba and the mainland. The same night, British destroyers 
intercepted in the Adriatic two Italian ships which wero under the control 
of German armed guards. One of them, laden with bauxite, was set on 
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fire by the Germans and could not be saved. The other, a tanker, was 
captured and taken into harbour. On the night of October 21 a large 
German ammunition ship, which was escorted by four armed small craft, 
was destroyed by American P.T. boats south-east of Elba. 

On October 18 Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham relin- 
quished the Command-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet in order to take 
up the appointment of First Sea Lord of the Admiralty in succession to 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, who had resigned on October 1 
owing to a breakdown in health. He was succeeded in the Mediterranean 
by Admiral Sir John Cunningham. 

More successes by British submarines in the Mediterranean were an- 
nounced by the Admiralty on October 7. In the Gulf of Genoa and off 
Corsica four ships had been destroyed while sailing under escort, one of 
them an ammunition ship, the other three carrying troops, probably 
endeavouring to get away from Corsica. Enemy naval auxiliaries were 
sunk off Elba, and also in the Adriatic, off the Italian coast north of the 
Army positions. A small supply ship was sunk off Toulon. In the 
Aigean, & submarine bombarded the iron works at Stratoni. The Polish 
submarine Dzik, which had joined the Mediterranean Fleet for the time 
being, operated off Corsica and did notable execution against the Germans 
endeavouring to get away. She sank two ships and three Siebel ferries 
off Bastia, and also hit with torpedoes a large transport and a large tanker, 
but could not observe the final result of that attack. 

In the Dodecanese, the British forces which on September 16 had 
taken possession of Cos, Leros and Samos, as well as some of the smaller 
islands, were composed as follows. In Cos, the only occupied island 
which possessed an airfield, there was a Spitfire Squadron, a battalion of 
the Durham Light Infantry, details of the R.A.F. regiment including the 
sea-air rescue service, and ground staff of the airfield. In Leros, there 
were units of the Buffs, the Royal West Kent Regiment, the King’s Own 
Regiment, the Royal Irish Fusiliers, and details of the R.A.F., and special 
troops. In Samos there were Greek troops. On October 8 a German 
expedition carried in transports and landing craft, escorted by German- 
manned torpedo boats of the Italian Navy and by E-boats, landed in Cos 
at three points and were later reinforced by airborne troops. In two days’ 
fighting they had achieved the recovery of the island, and the British 
forces in the other islands from that time onward were without any close 
air support. The enemy still had the full use of the commodious airfield 
of Rhodes, Crete, and the mainland of Greece, so that they were able to 
operate almost unopposed in the air over the whole area. A few Beau- 
fighters, presumably working trom Cyprus 300 miles away, did what they 
could ; but there were not very many of them, and consequently British 
ships were exposed to intensive air attack whenever they entered the 
Dodecanese area. 

Nevertheless ships of the Levant division continued to operate there 
without hesitation, taking supplies, reinforcements and reliefs to the 
garrison of Leros and scouring the surrounding water for enemy craft or 
Invading forces. In the words of a despatch from Alexandria, printed 
afterwards in The Times :— 


“ Almost every night a force of destroyers slipped into the A.gean loaded with troops, 
supplies and ammunition. Quietly the ships threaded their way through the island maze 
until off the port of Leros, where the supplics were transferred to lighters, caiques and coastal 
craft which operated from Leros. Landing went on often under enemy flares and bombs. 
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Remaining only long enough to embark the wounded, the destroyers joined others in the 
eneral patrol area, which generally meant stealing silently round the creeks and inlets of 
cect of small islands searching for E-boats, supply-ships and landing craft. . . .” 5 


On October 7, the cruisers Syrius and Penelope with two destroyers 
located an enemy expedition off Stampalia, carried in two merchant ships 
and six landing craft, all crowded with troops. All eight enemy ships 
were destroyed. But the odds were too great, since after the fall of Cos 
the enemy could always bring strong forces of bombers, unopposed in the 
air, against any warships moving by sea. On October 22 the enemy 
succeeded in landing airborne troops in Stampalia and in recovering that 
island, as well as the smaller island of Levita nearby. By the end of the 
month Leros and Samos were the only islands remaining in British hands, 
and the maintenance of the British garrisons there was imposing a heavy 
burden and substantial losses on the Mediterranean Fleet. 

On October 6 the loss of the Greek submarine Katsonis was announced, 
and on October 9 that of the Greek destroyer Queen Olga. The latter 
had done good service in Sicilian waters during that campaign, but whether 
she was lost there or in the Augean was not revealed. The Greek destroyer 
Miaoulis operated in the Dodecanese during the campaign just described, 
but names of others, if there were any, were not disclosed. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


On October 11 enemy aircraft flew over Ceylon in moonlight. One of 
them was destroyed. It was considered probable that they came from 
Japanese submarines. 


NEW GUINEA. 


Finschaven was captured on October 2, so that the enemy was finally 
expelled from the Huon Gulf area. On October 17 the Japanese attempted 
to land reinforcements from three barges ; but two of them were sunk by 
air attack and the third withdrew to New Britain. The next day, an 
American bombing force, after attacking Rabaul, reported sinking a 
Japanese destroyer, a gunboat and a 6,000-ton tramp, and setting on fire 
@ corvette and another large tramp. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


On the night of October 1, American bombers reported sinking a 
Japanese cargo ship, a destroyer, and another ship in the Bougainville 
Strait. The same night, American surface forces sank nine Japanese 
barges trying to reach Kolombangara from Choiseul and damaged five 
others. On the night of October 6 eight Japanese warships, some of 
which were carrying troops, were intercepted by three destroyers, Chevalier, 
Selfridge and O’Bannon, under Captain F. R. Walker. In the action 
which ensued, a Japanese cruiser and two destroyers were sunk, and the 
other two destroyers were damaged, for an American loss of the Chevalier, 
torpedoed and sunk. 

The next day, Allied Headquarters announced that the enemy had 
apparently abandoned Vila, their chief position in the island of Kolom- 
bangara. The place was at once occupied by the Americans and by October 
10 there was no organised Japanese resistance in the whole island. By 
October 25, a runway for fighters had been made in the island of Vella 
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Lavella. On the morning of October 26 American forces seized Treasury 
Island in the face of some opposition, and so acquired an advantageous 
base for the campaign against the Japanese in Bougainville. Two days 
later an American expedition landed in Choiseul and after mopping up 
some Japanese positions there, withdrew again. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


On October 5 a task force of the Pacific Fleet commanded by Rear- 
Admiral A. E. Montgomery made a heavy attack on the Japanese forces 
in Wake Island: 320 tons of bombs were dropped, and by the time the 
attack was over it was considered that Wake had been so effectively 
neutralised as a Japanese station that even if it were not attacked again 
it could no longer be a threat to Allied naval operations. The Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy speaking in Washington revealed that more aircraft 
carriers had been used in this attack than had ever been assembled in one 
place before. 

On October 19 and 29 the further successes by American submarines 
operating in the Pacific were announced by Colonel Knox which brought 
the total number of Japanese ships sunk, probably sunk or damaged, 
since the beginning of the war to 474. 


LOSSES. 


During the month the loss was announced of the cruiser Charybdis, 
the destroyers Intrepid, Panther and Limbourne, the minelayer Abdiel, 
the frigate Itchen, the corvette Polyanthus and an armed dritter. 


NOVEMBER. 


The shipping situation continued to improve throughout the month. 
This was due not to any relaxation in the efforts of the U-boats, but to 
the greatly increased efficiency of the measures taken against them. The 
number of merchant ships sunk by U-boats during the month, in spite of 
his resumption of the use of long-range aircraft to assist in concentrating 
U-boats on to convoys, was lower than in any single month since May 
1940. Part of the increased efficiency of the defence was due to the ad- 
vantage gained by having the Azores available as air bases; part of it 
was due to the extreme caution which characterised the U-boats tactics, 
which lessened the number of opportunities for Allied attacks on them. 
This lack of success must have been all the more galling to the enemy 
since, according to the broadcasts by Edgar Schroeder, the naval expert 
of the German News Agency, high hopes had been built on the resumption 
ot the attack and the new strategy and tactics to be adopted. “ We 
have now got the sand out of our gigantic U-boat machine,” he said— 
thereby, it may be noted, admitting that the machine had been out of 
action for some time—“ and there is no danger of the enemy counter- 
measures preventing it trom working.” Yet, in the event, that was 
exactly what the Allied counter-measures did. 

On November 11 the United States War Department announced in 
Washington that the U.S. Army Air Forces which had been operating 
against U-boats at sea had been withdrawn, and that thenceforward the 
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U.S. Navy would bear the sole responsibility for anti-U-boat operations. 
Certain Army Air Forces had been allocated to that duty in the early 
stages of this war, when the Naval air arm was all too weak for the volumi- 
nous duties thrown on it. That the borrowed Army forces could now be 
released was evidence that naval expansion was overtaking requirements. 

Descriptions of a number of battles fought against U-boat packs at 
about this time were issued later. In one space of eight days, aircraft of 
the Coastal Command, together with U.S. Naval aircraft operating under 
Coastal Command Groups, in the course of giving protection to three 
separate convoys, made attacks on no less than 15 U-boats, of which six 
were sunk, three of them within 24 hours. One Liberator aircraft, com- 
manded by Wing-Commander R. M. Longmore, was lost. A signal was 
received from it on the second day of the battle that it was attacking a 
U-boat, but nothing more was heard or seen of it, it must have been shot 
down in the attack. So efficient was the uir reconnaissance, and so un- 
remitting their attacks, that the U-boats were unable to bring off a single 
attack on a merchant ship. 

In the next battle, in which sume of the same air squadrons took part, 
the Seventh Escort Group under Commander P. N. Gretton did much 
execution. It lasted for two days, in which five U-boats were destroyed 
for certain and at least three others damaged. Three Coastal Command 
aircraft were damaged in action and sustained casualties, but most of 
their crews were rescued by H.M. ships. Again, so effective was the 
protection given to the two convoys involved that the U-boats were 
unable to bring off any concerted attack on them, and only one merchant 
ship was lost. At one time when the two convoys were about 60 miles 
apart, it was estimated that there was at least 20 U-boats in the vicinity, 
but after five of their number had been sunk—four of them by aircraft 
and one by H.M.S. Byard, frigate—they kept at a safe distance from the 
convoys on which no further attack was made. The feature of these 
engagements was the volume and accuracy of the A.A. fire from the 
U-boats encountered by the attacking aircraft, which on occasion suffered 
severely from it. One R.C.A.F. Sunderland, commanded by Flight- 
Lieutenant P. T. Sargent, had three of the crew killed and the aircraft 
nearly disabled as it came in to the attack. But Mr. Sargent held on and 
his depth charges straddled the U-boat, which was severely damaged, and 
may actually have been destroyed. Unfortunately he too lost his life 
when he had to alight in the sea and his flying-boat broke up on impact. 
The remainder of his crew were rescued by H.M.S. Drury, one of whose 
seamen swam to the wreck to disentangle the second pilot before it sank. 

In the third battle, the Seventh Escort Group was again engaged—it 
was on a cruise that lasted 25 days, in which it steamed 7,000 miles and 
crossed the central part of the Atlantic six times. Only two U-boats 
were destroyed for certain in this battle; but two valuable west-bound 
convoys were given such complete protection that the enemy did not 
succeed in making a single attack on them ‘This battle illustrated very 
well how deadly to the U-boats is the combination of ships and aircraft 
working together. Ships can take up the attack while the enemy, by 
submerging, can evade attacks from the air, while the aircraft can direct 
ships to the attack of U-boats that they could otherwise never sight. 
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HOME WATERS. 


Weather precluded the operation of light forces for most of the month. 
But in the small hours of November 8, an attempted attack by E-boats on 
a British coastal convoy was intercepted by the destroyer H.M.S. Whitshed. 
Three of the attackers were hit by gunfire, one of which was certainly 
severely damaged and may have been sunk. Later, the E-boatsa were 
attacked by British M.G.Bs, but the engagement was inconclusive ; aes 
were no British casualties. 

The next night, British light forces engaged a flotilla of E-boats ‘off 

. the Hook of Holland and severely damaged two of them before they could 
disengage. Later, the same British patrol attacked a convoy, disabled 
two enemy trawlers of the close escort,.and set on fire a medium-sized ship 
in convoy. Later one British boat was disabled in an engagement with 
R-boats of the outer escort, and as she could not be towed, her company 
were taken off and she was sunk by her consorts. There were some 
casualties in other boats, which also sustained some damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


On November 1 the Italian Regolo class cruiser Ottaviano Augusto, 
which was under German control and was lying in Ancona harbour, was 
attacked by medium bombers of the Allied Mediterranean Air Force and 
sunk. She was afterwards photographed lying on her side in the water. 
The remainder of the naval operations in Italian waters during the month 
were confined to co-operation with the Army whenever opportunity offered. 
On November 8 the destroyers Queenborough and Raider successfully 
bombarded enemy positions on the west coast of Italy, and thereby 
facilitated the Fifth Army's attack on San Salvo. This sort of support 
was given on both flanks of the Army whenever need arose throughout the 
month, the next occasion reported being on November 22 in the Gulf of 
Gaeta. In the Adriatic, British destroyers operating off San Benedetto, 
about 50 miles south of Ancona, engaged an enemy convoy of small 
craft, moving under the guns of shore batteries, sinking a lighter and 
damaging another lighter and a tug. The shore batteries opened fire on 
the destroyers which sustained some small damage. 

In the Dodecanese, the story of lost opportunity was continued. 
British destroyers operating at night round Leros and in the approaches 
to it from the southward, were able to delay to some extent the enemy’s 
assembly of the forces he needed for the final recovery of that island, but 
not to prevent it. At dawn on November 12 Leros was attacked by 
German sea- and air-borne troops, supported by overwhelming strength 
in the air, which succeeded in making good a foothold on the east coast. 
The British garrison of some 4,000 men, with the help of further small 
reinforcements landed each night, two days later very nearly succeeded 
in driving the Germans into the sea again. On the night of November 4 
a British destroyer landed reinforcements in Port Laki and embarked 
some casualties ; then steaming round to-the east coast to reinforce the 
patrol there, sank a German landing oraft full of troops which was ap- 
proaching the German foothold at Alinda Bay. Two other loaded barges 
were sunk in the same vicinity by British light craft—which were indeed 
the only British warships that were able to remain continuously in the 
Aigean throughout the two months of the abortive campaign under 
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review. For a short time it was thought possible that the island might 
be held ; but the hope proved vain. The next day, in the words of the 
Deputy-Prime Minister in Parliament, ‘‘ The garrison had been fighting 
incessantly for five days and exposed to eoncentrated bombing attack ; 
in the end this produced a weariness too great to be resisted.” Their 
resistance eeased and the Germans resumed possession of the island. On 
November 28 it was announced that all British and Greek troops, with 
some of the Italian troops there, had been withdrawn from Samos without 
loss during the preceding few days. That day the German command 
announced that they had recaptured Samos. The Augean gamble had 
failed and was at an end. 

The warships that operated in the Augean during the Dodecanese 
campaign included Greek Destroyers and two French light cruisers—ex- 
contre-torpilleurs—Le Terrible and Le Fantasque. British submarines 
continued to operate with effect throughout the Mediterranean, including 
the Aigean, whenever enemy targets presented themselves. On November 
10 a report of their recent operations was published by the Admiralty 
describing the destruction of seven ships, probable destruction of three more 
and damage to six others, in localities as widely separated as the gulf of 
Genoa and the Dodecanese. 

On November 7 an announcement was issued from Hitler’s head- 
quarters of an air attack made by the Luftwaffe on an Allied troop convoy 
off the North African coast. It stated that the convoy consisted of 22 
troop transports escorted by eight destroyers. It claimed to have hit 
18 large liners, totalling 140,000 tons and two destroyers, and stated that 
several of the transports were afterwards seen burning and in a sinking 
condition. There was very -little truth in this announcement. The 
areck wee actually made, but the damage achieved was grossly exag- 
gerated. 

On November 24 heavy bombers of the North-West African Strategic 
Air Force attacked the submarine base at Toulon and warships that were 
in German hands. Subsequent air reconnaissance showed that five 
German-controlled warships were sunk, five smaller ones probably sunk, 
two armed merchant ships severely damaged, and extensive damage done 
to dry docks. 

On November 6 the German news agency stated that four or five Allied 
battleships, British or American, three or four aircraft carriers, seven or 
eight heavy cruisers and more than ten destroyers had already been 
transferred from the Mediterranean to the Far East. There was no basis 
for the figures given, which would seem to have been derived solely from 
conjecture ; but it is exceedingly probable, the need for heavy ships in the 
Mediterranean being largely at an end after the surrender of the Italian 
Fleet, that some transfers of British ships to strengthen the Bastpm Fleet 
had actually been made. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


On November 1, the Japanese positions in the Andaman Islands were 
bombed by American aircraft from China. 

On November 10, Japanese aircraft again approached Ceylon in moon- 
light in the early morning. One of them was destroyed and one damaged. 
The visit was repeated 48 hours later, and again one of the strangers was 
destroyed. No bombs were dropped on either occasion. It was considered 
possible that the aircraft came from Japanese submarines. 
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SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC. 


On November 1 American forces landed in Empress Augusta Bay, on 
the west coast of the island of Bougainville, the northernmost of the 
Solomon group. Shortly before noon on that day four Japanese cruisers 
and eight destroyers were observed further to the northward, but they 
retired before they could be engaged by the American force under Rear- 
Admiral Merrill, which was covering the landing. That night, however, 
they again approached the Empress Augusta position; but they were 
driven off with considerable damage, one cruiser and four destroyers being 
believed sunk, two other cruisers and two destroyers hit. No American 
ship was lost. The Japanese made air attacks on the American cruisers 
and destroyers in Empress Augusta Bay on November 8, and on the night 
of November 12 a Japanese attack on Admiral Merrill's ships which were 
covering the passage of more transports was beaten off with loss. On 
November 17 the destroyer McKean was sunk by Japanese air attack, 
also when approaching Empress Augusta Bay. On the night of November 
25 four American destroyers attacked a superior Japanese force between 
Bougainville and New Ireland and inflicted considerable damage on the 
enemy without loss or damage to themselves. 

During October the enemy had been observed to be moving large re- 
inforcements, with a strong escort of cruisers and destroyers, southward 
to New Britain, and consequently a very heavy air attack was made on 
November 2 on Rabaul. Nearly every ship in the harbour was hit if not 
sunk, and 67 Japanese aircraft were definitely destroyed, with 28 more 
probably destroyed. Three Japanese destroyers were reported sunk and 
two heavy cruisers hit, one of which was severely damaged. Excluding 
small coasters, merchant shipping to the amount of 94,000 tons was sunk ; 
direct hits were also made on seven large ships aggregating 30,000 tons and 
two tankers of 8,000 and 6,000 tons respectively. ‘ The entire shipping 
area,” said the report, “‘ was a scene of wreckage and utter destruction.” 

This was followed up on November 5 by an attack by carrier-borne 
aircraft from a task-force under Rear-Admiral Sherman. These aircraft 
found six Japanese cruisers in the anchorage ; they hit five of them with 
bombs, torpedoed the sixth, and shot down 25 Japanese aircraft at the 
cost of three American planes lost. A week later, the carrier-borne air- 
craft from two task forces, Rear-Admiral Sherman’s and Rear-Admiral 
Montgomery’s, attacked again: 68 Japanese planes were shot down for 
the loss of seven American ; a Japanese cruiser and a destroyer were sunk 
in Rabaul harbour, and 11 other destroyers were reported as ‘“ probably: 
damaged.” 

This heavy execution done against the Japanese reinforcements 
destined for New Guinea, and their escorting warships, left the forces 
already there without the support they were expecting, and greatly 
facilitated the advance of Australian troops in the Finschaven district. 
On November 21 air forces, sweeping round the adjacent waters, sank five 
Japanese transports or supply ships and damaged two others, there and 
in Kavieng harbour. A week later, a Japanese cruiser was hit by a bomb 
off New Ireland and blew up. 

On November 29, Vice-Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, U.S.N., arrived 
in Australia to take command of the Allied naval forces there. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


The Gilbert Islands, occupied by the Japanese immediately after Pearl 
Harbour, had been attacked by air from time to time from September 
afterwards. On November 19, a task-force under Vice-Admiral Spruance 
began the attack which resulted in their re-occupation by American forces. 
Admiral Spruance’s force, which comprised all classes of warships from 
battleships downwards, bombarded the atolls,of Makin and Tarawa on 
November 19 and 20. Landings began on November 21; the capture of 
Makin was announced on November 22, but in Tarawa, enemy resistance 
was much stiffer and it was four days before the Japanese defenders were 
subdued. The preliminary bombardment had wrecked everything above 
ground, had killed more than half of the 8,500 defending Japanese troops, 
and had silenced all their heavy guns. But their dug-outs, pill-boxes and 
bomb-proof shelters were partially intact, and the survivors fought to the 
bitter end. 

Owing to an insufficiently accurate survey of the approaches to the 
beaches, some of the Marines’ landing craft grounded on a ridge of coral 
as much as 800 yards from the beach, and the Marines, wading the rest 
of the way, lost heavily ; nearly all those in the first wave of the assault 
were killed or wounded. The American casualties at Tarawa were 1,092 
killed and 2,680 wounded. At Makin there were 65 killed and 121 
wounded. The Japanese in Tarawa, numbering about 3,000 troops and 
1,500 civilians, were practically all killed. During the attack the escort 
carrier U.S.S. Liseombe Bay was torpedoed and sunk by a Japanese 
submarine. 

The exploits of U.S. submarines in all parts of the Pacific was regularly 
announced. On November 26, their destruction of nine more enemy ships 
was announced, bringing their grand totals to 855 sunk, 86 probably sunk, 
and 114 damaged. 


LOSSES. 


During the month, the loss was announced of the destroyer Eclipse, 
the minesweeper Cromarty, the submarines Usurper and Trooper, and an 
armed trawler. 


DECEMBER. 


The U-boats, finding the North Atlantic so unhealthy, again tried to 
find more profitable hunting grounds by going farther afield. Conse- 
quently, the bag of U-boats was smaller during the month than in Novem- 
ber. But satisfactory protection was afforded to supply routes, and the 
shipping losses were again low. They may, however, have been rather 
higher than in the preceeding month. The Second Escort Group under 
Captain Walker again distinguished itself by sinking two U-boats in the 
space of no more than eight hours. 

The first U-boat was encountered at night in a position north-west of 
the Azores and was illuminated by starshell from H.M.S. Kite. The 
enemy, a large patrol U-boat or supply U-boat, submerged 700 yards ahead 
of the sloop, which at once made three attacks with depth-charges. 
Meanwhile, other ships of the group closed at speed and shortly after- 
wards H.M.S. Starling gained contact with the enemy, which had ap- 
parently been forced to go deep. It was decided, since the night was very 
dark, to postpone further attacks till daybreak. Accordingly, for four 
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hours, H.M.S. Starling, closely attended by H.M.S. Kite and H.M.8.- 
Woodcock, kept in contact with the U-boat, which tried to elude the 
pursuit by moving very slowly on a south- -westerly course ; but the attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

With the first light of dawn, H.M.S. Woodcock resumed the attack. 
A few minutes after she had dropped the first pattern of depth-charges, 
noises of cracking, rending and breaking were heard coming from a point 
deep under water. Two explosions followed, the second nearer the surface 
of the sea. Soon afterwards, considerable quantities of oil and wreckage 
floated to the surface. 

Early in the afternoon of the same day a second U-boat was detected 
by H.M.S. Wild Goose and shortly afterwards by H.M.S. Starling ; both 
ships attacked, and again breaking-up noises and a deep underwater 
explosion were heard. Out of a spreading pool of oil, which welled up to 
the surface, there appeared foodstuffs and clothing of German origin. 
Soon the sea was covered with abundant further evidence of destruction 
and, when the sloops left the scene of their successful attack, the oil-pool 
stretched for more than a mile in all directions. 

The close of the year gave an opportunity to review tho progress and 
trend of the U-boat war. Shipping losses in 19483 were only 40 per cent. 
of what they had been in 1942; but half the former occurred in the first 
three months of the year, one quarter in the next three months, and only 
one quarter in the last half-year. That is to say, in the first quarter of 
1943 the rate of loss was only four-fifths of the 1942 rate; in the second 
quarter it was only two-fifths and throughout the last half-year only one- 
fifth of the 1942 rate. This was a highly satisfactory result. 


HOME WATERS. 


Towards the end of the month, the rare event occurred of some 
operations of the Home Fleet being publicly announced. 

On the morning of December 26, « British convoy carrying war material 
to Russia, passing through the Barents Sea, was some 40 miles south- 
south-east of Bear Island. Part of the close escort of the convoy consisted 
of a cruiser squadron of three ships—the Belfast, Sheftield, and Norfolk, 
under the command of Vice-Admiral R. L. Burnett—and a number of 
destroyers, amongst them a division consisting of the Musketeer, Matchless, 
Opportune, and Virago. 

At 9.35 a.m. the German battleship Scharnhorst, which for the last 
year or more had been lying in a northern Norwegian anchorage, attempted 
to approach the convoy ; but before she got within sight of it she was 
engaged by Admiral Burnett’s cruisers. ‘lhe German report spoke of a 
naval “ formation under the command of Rear-Admiral Bay,” implying 
that there were other ships with the Scharnhorst: but throughout the 
action no other was seen by any British ships. If there were any German 
destroyers there they must have made themselves scarce as soon as the 
first action was joined. It may well have been that they started out with 
the Scharnhorst when she left harbour, but had been sent back again 
because the high wind and heavy sea made their operations difficult or 
impossible. The weather was bad enough seriously to hamper at a later 
stage the operations of the well-practised British destroyers, and it may 
well thus have been far too heavy for the Germans. 

The Scharnhorst’s proceedings on being engaged by Admiral Burnett’s 
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cruisers were curious. She behaved more as one would expect a destroyer 
to behave, when engaged by cruisers, than a battleship. She did not even 
return the fire of the cruisers, but immediately broke off action, retreated 
out of effective range, and steered on several different courses with the 
apparent object of deceiving her opponents as to her intentions. During 
this phase of the engagement the Norfolk reported making one hit on the 
enemy with her 8-inch guns. When last seen, the Scharnhorst was some 
distance to the east of the British cruisers and steering to the northward 
at high speed. Admiral Burnett rightly divined the enemy’s intention to 
attempt to attack the convoy from a different bearing, diverted it away 
from the attacker, and maintained his own position between it and the 
enemy. 

Three hours later at about 12.80, when the Scharnhorst again attempted 
to make contact with the convoy from a north-easterly direction, she 
found her approach once more barred by the British cruisers. Again 
Admiral Burnett attacked without hesitation, turning his ships bows on 
to the enemy in order to present the most difficult target to her fire. 
Again the German captain allowed himself to be baulked of his object by 
the attack of an inferior force. He turned away and steamed at high 
speed for the nearest base on the Norwegian coast. This time he did 
return the fire of the British cruisers, and the Norfolk was hit once by an 
11-inch shell which caused some damage and 18 casualties ; but that did 
not deter them from pursuing the German battleship, keeping in touch 
with her and continually reporting her position and movements to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, who was coming up with 
his flagship, the battleship Duke of York, with the cruiser Jamaica and 
four destroyers in company, moving so as to place that force between the 
Scharnhorst and her base, and so ensure bringing her to action. For the 
next four hours the enemy continued in head-long flight to the southward, 
shadowed by the British cruisers with four destroyers in company, and 
reported continuously to the Commander-in-Chief. 

At about a quarter to five the Commander-in-Chief, adjudging that 
the Duke of York had reached a position from which she could engage the 
enemy, ordered the Belfast to indicate the position of the enemy with a 
star shell. The Belfast did so, and the Duke of York, which was then in 
@ position on the starboard beam of the Scharnhorst, turned to the south- 
ward on to a parallel course. At 4.49 p.m. the Duke of York illuminated 
the Scharnhorst with a salvo of star-shell at a range of some 11,000 or 
12,000 yards, and one minute later opened fire on her with broadsides of 
ten 14-inch guns as well as her own secondary armament of 5:25-inch guns, 
while the Jamaica joined in with her broadside of twelve 6-inch guns. It 
was not until ten minutes later that the enemy opened fire in reply, but 
from then on the action was continuous for nearly two hours. The 
Scharnhorst was hit very early in the action, but for some time, although 
the 14-inch shells that were hitting her from time to time must have been 
doing heavy material damage, all her guns remained in action and her 
speed was apparently unaffected. The Duke of York was repeatedly 
straddled by the enemy's fire, but was so skilfully mancuvred by her 
captain that she escaped any serious damage. 

The Scharnhorst’s fire was deliberate, and her speed proved to be far 
higher than the 27 knots published by the German Government. More- 
over, the fact that she was able to maintain her high speed in a seaway 
which appreciably slowed up the British cruisers, seems to indicate that 
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she was really of substantially greater displacement than the 26,000 tons 
similarly stated. When engaged by the Duke of York she turned away 
to the eastward, presenting an end-on target which, in the darkness, was 
difficult to see or hit, and rapidly opening the range. From time to time 
she yawed to bring her forward turrets to bear, fired a broadside, and 
then turned away again. So high did her speed prove to be that in the 
heavy sea, the destroyers were unable to get ahead of her into an attacking 
position. 

By 6.24 p.m. she had succeeded in opening to beyond effective range, 
and the Duke of York consequently ceased fire. But then the hits the 
German ship had received, particularly those on the waterline, began to 
tell and she was compelled to slow down to about 20 knots. That was 
the destroyer’s chance, which enabled them at last to get ahead; they 
did so, then turned in to the attack, pressing it home to a range of less 
than 2,000 yards before firing torpedoes, in spite of the undiminished fire 
of the 12 5-9-inch guns of the enemy’s secondary armament. The Savage 
—Commander Meyrick, the divisional commander—and Saumarez attacked 
on her starboard now, the Scorpion and the Norwegian destroyer Stord to 
port. The Norwegian ship went right in to some 500 yards, so that all 
who saw her thought it impossible she could survive the hail of shell 
aimed at her. But one hit on the Saumarez, which caused damage to 
upper works, and 21 casualties, was all the Scharnhorst’s 5-9 gunners 
could make, while more than three torpedoes got home on her hull. 

That slowed her up and sealed her fate, though all her guns were still 
firing at the destroyers when at 7-1 p.m. the Duke of York again came in 
range and opened fire with her 14-inch guns. In another 20 minutes the 
Scharnhorst was on fire fore and aft, every gun silenced, and she was 
almost stopped. At 7-32 the Duke of York ceased fire and the Commander- 
in-Chief ordered the cruiser and destroyers to sink her with torpedoes. 
The Belfast and Jamaica attacked from one side and the Vice-Admiral’s 
four destroyers—which had not hitherto been in action—from the other. 
Hit by a shoal of torpedoes the Scharnhorst sank not far from the North 
Cape, while the British destroyers picked up 386 survivors out of her com- 
pany of more than 1,500. 

On the next day, December 27, there was another engagement far to 
the southward. A Sunderland flying boat of the Coastal Command, on 
patrol in the latitude of Bordeaux some 700 miles out, sighted a fast 
modern ship of some 5,000 tons steaming at about 15 knots due eastward. 
She was well armed with guns forward, amidships and aft, and from the 
first there was no doubt of her character ; she was clearly a blockade- 
runner. On receipt of the aircraft’s reconnaissance report the nearest 
warships—H.M. cruisers Glagsow and Enterprise—were ordered to inter- 
cept, and an air striking force of bombers was also sent to the attack. 

The cruisers would seem not to have been within easy reach, for the 
striking force did not wait for them before making their attack, in spite 
of the heavy A.A. armament of the enemy ship. The first to attack was 
a Sunderland, which was damaged by A.A. fire on the run in, but never- 
theless pressed home the attack, though it only achieved a near miss. 
Later a Liberator hit the stern of the enemy ship with a bomb which would 
seem to have reached the magazine. It caused a tremendous explosion 
and the ship burst into flames which rapidly spread along her length. 
The crew of about 70 abandoned her in boats, she burned out and sank 
later in the day. Survivors were landed a few days later in Hire. 
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At dawn the next day, about 200 miles eastward from the position in 
which the blockade-runner had been sunk, a reconnaissance aircraft 
sighted 11 German destroyers steaming westward, evidently sent out to 
escort in the ship which by that time, though they apparently did not 
know it, had already been sunk. live of them were of the Narvik class, 
mounting five 5-9-inch guns; the other six were of the Elbing class, 
mounting four 4-l-inch guns each. Again the Glasgow and Enterprise 
were summoned to the spot and they made contact with the enemy from 
the north-eastward in the early afternoon. The Glasgow's broadside 
consists of twelve 6-inch guns; that of the Enterprise, of six 6-inch guns. 
The five Narvik class with the six Elbings thus had a material superiority 
in gunfire of about five to two. 

For an hour the enemy flotilla fled to the south-eastward, pursued by 
the British cruisers, but were unable to get away, presumably because the 
sea was high enough to slow them up. By the end of that time, a number 
of them had been hit, though the only hit on the British ships was one on 
the Glasgow which caused slight damage and a few casualties. The 
Germans then split up into groups and scattered. The Glasgow and 
Enterprise could pursue but one group of four destroyers which steered 
to the northward. The cruisers chased them until dusk, by which time 
three of them had been sunk; only the fourth, severely damaged, got 
away. 

The Luftwaffe tried to take a hand now and then, but Coastal Command 
Beaufighters and Mosquitos gave fully effective cover. At least one 
Heinkel was shot down and all others driven away, though one Beaufighter 
was lost. A number of Coastal Command bombers also took a hand and 
made many attacks on the enemy ships, but it was not reported whether 
any of them were effective. One Halifax was lost in the course of the two 
days’ operation. 

In the narrow seas, on December 10, 6 British coastal force attacked 
an enemy convoy off Ijmuiden and torpedoed one ship init. On December 
28, the British shore guns in the Dover area opened fire for over an hour 
on an enemy convoy creeping through the Straits along the French shore 
under cover of mist. It was not known if any hits were made. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


On December 1 the submarine base at Marseilles and the harbour 
works under construction in connection with it were bombed by the North- 
West African Strategic Air Force. Light naval forces continued to operate 
in support of both tlanks of the Army. On December 2 in the Adriatic 
two destroyers bombarded the road between Pescara and Guilianova, 
hitting a bridge over a valley. That night two destroyers bombarded 
Ancona and San Benedetto, sinking three coastal craft and damaging two 
others. A few hours later other destroyers sank a small coaster in the 
same area. In the Tyrrhenian Sea on December 20 American patrol boats 
met and engaged two German destroyers near Elba. The enemy broke off 
the engagement and retired, to be engaged by a mixed force of British and 
American light craft which intercepted them. One enemy destroyer was 
believed to have been hit by torpedoes, but this was not confirmed. In 
the Adriatic the same night British light forces sank one landing barge, 
an escort ship and two motor-boats. On Christmas Day it was announced 
that the Yugoslav cruiser Dalmatjia, which was in German hands, had 
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been torpedoed and disabled by British light craft somewhere in the 
eastern Adriatic. On December 30 it was again the tun of American 
patrol boats, which torpedoed and sank two enemy armed trawlers in the 
Gulf of Genoa. 

More submarine successes were announced by the Admiralty on 
December 6, chiefly in the Augean. 17 ships in all were sunk, most of 
them small ; some of them were carrying ammunition to island garrisons. 


SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC, 


There were no notable developments in the situation in Bougainville 
during the month. The Japanese garrison in the north and east of the 
island, however, were practically cut off from support and those of them 
who had an opportunity ot trying to get away seized it. 

But the establishment in the preceding month of a strong American 
force there, and their construction there of the necessary airfields, made 
it possible to continue the Allied advance overseas without waiting for 
the complete reduction of the Japanese forces in this, the last of the Solo- 
mons positions to be held by them. On December 14 heavy air attacks 
were made on Arawe, on the south coast of New Britain, half-way between 
Gasmata and the western end of that island. This position ig almost 
opposite Finschaven, on the New Guinea side of the Vitiaz Straits and 
less than a hundred miles away, and it was therefore possible to give air 
support to the landing from the Allied airfield to New Guinea. The next 
morning troops were landed at and near Arawe at three separate points. 
There was substantial opposition in some positions but a foothold was 
quickly secured and extended in both directions along the coast. The 
Arawe airfield was captured on December 19, four days after the first 
landing, and from that time on the weight of the American attack was 
transferred to the Japanese positions round Cape Gloucester, on the north 
side of the western extremity of the island. At the same time the steady 
advance by the Australian troops in the Finschaven area enabled full air 
support to be given over the whole of the Vitiaz Straits. 

On December 26 Japanese positions at Cape Gloucester were heavily 
bombarded from the sea at 6 a.m., an attack which was succeeded by an 
equally heavy bombardment from the air up to about 7.45 a.m. As soon 
as it ended, American Marines landed without opposition on both sides of 
Cape Gloucester. There was some Japanese resistance in the air, and 
one destroyer, U.S.8. Brownson, was sunk and three other ships slightly 
damaged. 61 Japanese aircraft—36 bombers and 25 fighters—were de- 
stroyed for a loss of 7 American aircraft with others damaged. Both these 
landings in New Britain were examples of well-planned and _ skilfully 
executed amphibious operations. By December 80 the Marines had 
captured both the Japanese airfields in the area, against what was de- 
scribed as ‘‘ considerable resistance.” The capture of the airfields gave 
the Americans complete air control of the whole area of western New 
Britain and the Vitiaz Straits, and made possible the further extension of 
their control of New Britain in the New Year. 

The attacks on the Japanese concentration at Rabaul, and on their 
subsidiary assembly point at Kavieng in New Ireland, were continued 
without intermission. On December 8 a large Japanese transport full of 
troops was sunk by bombs off Kavieng and two Japanese destroyers and 
a tanker were hit. Some Japanese ships were sunk in the Rabaul area on 
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December 27, and on that day and the following day 35 enemy fighters 
were shot down over that port. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC. 


The establishment of United States Forces in the Gilberts during 
November enabled the weight of air attack to be extended to the Marshall 
Islands and beyond. The principal Japanese positions in that group— 
Kwajalein and Wotje atolls—were bombed on November 81 by Army 
aircraft from the Gilberts, and on December 4 by naval aircraft from a 
task force commanded by Rear-Admiral Pownal. In the second attack 
72 Japanese aeroplanes were shot down besides a large number destroyed 
on the ground. At Kwajalein two light cruisers, an oiler, and three cargo 
transports were sunk ; three other transports were damaged as well as 
one at Wotje. The Japanese, in their report of the affair, claimed to have 
sunk an aircraft carrier and a cruiser and to have damaged another ship 
of each class. Actually there were no American losses. 

On December 8 another task force under Rear-Admiral A. W. Lee 
went west from the Gilberts and attacked the lonely island of Nauru, on 
which the Japanese had established a bomber airfield. Air attacks on the 
Marshalls were repeated later in the month by Army Air Forces. Maloelap 
atoll was bombed on December 19 and Nauru again on December 27. 

Action by United States submarines in the Pacific was announced from 
time to time. On December 6 their sinking of 11 Japanese ships was 
reported, on December 17 the destruction of eight more and on December 
28 that of twelve more, including one destroyer. Most of the ships de- 
stroyed were either tankers or large transports. The loss of the submarine 
U.S. Wahoo was announced on December 2. The Japanese naval base 
of Paramushir,in the Kurile Islands, was attacked from the air by American 
forces on December 81. It was understood that the attack was carried 
out by the U.S.A.A.F. working from the Aleutian Islands. 


LOSSES, 


During the month, the loss was announced of the destroyer Hurworth 
and an armed trawler. 
H. G. T. 
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CHAPTER II. 
FOREIGN NAVIES. 


Tonnace added to the Allied Navies in 1948 exceeded anything previously 
recorded, as will be illustrated by figures quoted later in regard to American 
construction. German efforts continued to be concentrated on submarines, 
but with the notable difference, as compared with the preceding year, that 
it is decidedly doubtful whether the number built sufficed to meet the 
casualty rate. This improvement in the Allied situation at sea must have 
seriously disconcerted the enemy, the more so as it had been announced 
from Berlin at the beginning of the year that the U-boat campaign against 
shipping was to be intensified to an extent that would bring speedy victory 
to the Axis. Unquestionably a very heavy attack had been prepared, but 
its delivery happened to coincide with a great increase in the number of 
escort vessels of all types, including aircraft carriers. By the aid of the 
latter, the mid-Atlantic gap between the extreme ranges of shore-based 
planes on either side was successfully bridged. Thus the expected blow 
was not only parried, but returned with such vigour that the number of 
U-boats destroyed in 1943 is believed to have exceeded the total for the 
whole period from August, 1914 to November, 1918. 

In the Far East during 1948 the Japanese ceased to be the aggressors 
at sea, being forced to adopt a defensive attitude. In that role their 
chief characteristic has been a dogged refusal to surrender which, if 
persisted in long enough, may make some contribution towards solving 
the problem of over-population, so often advanced by the Japanese in the 
past as an excuse for the seizure of fresh territory. 

In warships the Allies’ losses were less severe than in any of the three 
preceding years. During the year the loss was reported officially by the 
British, United States and other Allied Navies of three cruisers, one escort 
aircraft carrier, two fast minelayers, 82 destroyers, 29 submarines, 11 
ocean-going escort vessels and six fleet minesweepers. Our enemies, on 
the other hand, suffered much more heavily in proportion to their rela- 
tively limited resources. Apart from the Italian Navy’s submission, the 
Germans lost their only remaining seaworthy battleship and Japanese 
cruiser squadrons and destroyer flotillas were further depleted. 

In the Western sphere, the engagement in which the Scharnhorst was 
sunk on Boxing Day was the outstanding naval action. In its earlier 
stages H.M.8. Belfast, Norfolk and Sheffield emulated the threo cruisers 
at the Battle of the Plate, and like them, found the enemy disinclined to 
come to close quarters. Ultimately the German ship was battered into 
a state of helplessness by H.M.S. Duke of York, and her destruction 
completed by torpedoes, very much as in the case of the Bismarck. 

A number of hotly contested actions were fought against U-boats in 
the Atlantic during the year, with results unfavourable to the enemy. 
Co-operation between H.M. ships and the aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm 
and Royal Air Force was carried to a high degree of efficiency, and the 
presence on each occasion of an ample air escort had much to do with the 
successful issue of most of these encounters. 

In the Pacific there were five naval actions of importance between 
Allied and Japanese forces in the Solomons area last year: one in Feb- 
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ruary, two in July, one in August and one in October. Frequent air 
attacks were delivered on enemy bases such as Rabaul, Kavieng, Madang 
and Wewak, and counter-attacks on Guadalcanal and other islands 
occupied by the Allies. In all these encounters the Japanese had decidedly 
the worse of it, the United States Navy losing a couple of cruisers and seven 
destroyers against Japanese losses in the same period estimated at 16 
cruisers and 47 destroyers. 

In the Aleutians the islands of Attu and Kiska were both regained, 
the former being taken by storm by the United States Army with naval 
backing, and the latter evacuated by the enemy after repeated bombard- 
ment. 


UNITED STATES. 


American naval expenditure in 1948 exceeded that for the preceding 
year. For the fiscal year 1944 (running from July 1, 1948, to June 80, 
1944) the total appropriation approved was $27,463,687,198, a record 
figure. No less than $9,118,120,000 of this was for new naval construction. 
Aviation accounted for $4,588,725,000, ordnance and ordnance stores for 
$8,476,800,000, and maintenance of ships for $1,735,880,000. The Marine 
Corps was allotted $1,002,691,484 and the Coast Guard $467,756,760. 

Combatant ships (exclusive of vast numbers of ancillary vessels) 
completed during 1948 totalled 1,600,000 tons. This almost doubled the 
tonnage which existed at the beginning of the year, and was nearly three 
times the tonnage completed during 1942. 

Personnel has expanded in pace with this immense output of new 
ships, and at the end of the year had reached the remarkable total of 
2,294,000 officers and men for the Navy ; 399,700 for the Marine Corps ; 
and 171,500 for the Coast Guard. These figures include the personnel 
of the Women’s Reserves, known as ‘‘ Waves ”’ in the Navy and “ Spars ” 
in the Coast Guard, but do not take into account the Navy Nurse Corps or 
men enrolled under the V12 training scheme. 


BASES, SHORE STATIONS, ETC. 


From July 1, 1940 to June 80, 1948, a total of $8,100,000,000 of facility 
construction work, including the cost of machinery and equipment, the 
entire floating dry dock programme, and advance base facilities, was 
scheduled and committed for by the Navy. The value of work actually 
carried out during this period has amounted to $6,500,000,000, or 81 per 
cent. of the work scheduled. This programme may be subdivided into 
two divisions, industrial and non-industrial. Industrial facilities scheduled 
amounted to $3,200,000,000, of which 81 per cent., or $2,600,000,000, was 
complete by July 1, 1943. Sixty per cent. of these industrial facilities 
were for shipbuilding and repair, the other 40 per cent. being divided 
about equally between ordnance and aircraft. In the second division— 
non-industrial—the amount of work scheduled since July 1, 1940, was 
$4,800,000,000, of which also 81 per cent. had been completed by July 1 
last. Almost 30 per cent. of the money spent for non-industrial facilities 
has been for naval aviation shore requirements, these making up the 
largest single sub-division in the non-industrial facilities programme. 
Other sub-divisions in order of importance were : advance bases, structures 
for naval personnel, storage, ordnance depots, fleet facilities and miscel- 
laneous facilities. Of these various subdivisions, only the advance base 
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programme was less than 75 per cent. complete on July 1, 1948. Of the 
construction completed by July 1 last, about £4,600,000,000 comprises 
the Navy’s direct shore construction programme. Work on this has 
proceeded five times as fast as normal peacetime construction. In fact, 
this entire programme has progressed as rapidly as the fastest of the 
peacetime projects. 

Before the war it took three to four years to build a new naval air 
station. In fact, the Alameda Air Station, in California, required 89 
months to complete; and the Kaneche Air Station, in Hawaii, begun in 
1939, was 19 months building. In 1940, however, construction had been 
so speeded up that the Corpus Christi Air Station, Texas, was completed 
in eight and a half months. After the outbreak of war, in 1942, the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) and Norman (Oklahoma) airfields were rushed 
through in two and a quarter and two and three-quarter months, respec- 
tively ; Memphis, Tennessee, with 4,000,000 cubic yards of earth to be 
removed, took four months, and Barbars Point, in Hawaii, eight 
months. 

Recent additions to the list of naval air stations have been Patuxent, 
at Cedar Point, Maryland, and Houma, 55 miles south-west of New Orleans. 
The former serves as the ast Coast terminal for the Naval Air Transport 
Service, and has relieved flying and operating aspects of experimental 
work previously conducted at Anacostia and Norfolk. It has facilities 
for both aeroplanes and seaplanes. Docks have been constructed to 
handle cargo in connection with the activities of the air transport unit. 
Houma N.A.S. cost $10,000,000, and was designed as a base for lighter- 
than-air craft. This is a part of the plan to defeat the submarine menace 
in this quarter, the “ blimps” operating from Houma (as well as from 
Miami, Fla.; Brunswick, Ga.; and Hitchcock, Tex.) being detailed to 
protect shipping in the Gulf of Mexico. Additional auxiliary air stations 
have also been placed in commission. There are now five of these, Bronson, 
Barin, Corry, Ellyson and Saufley. All are named after naval officers, 
and are used for training. 

Large graving docks, in which battleships and cruisers can be over- 
hauled, are one of the most difficult shore installations to construct. 
Prior to Pearl Harbour, these docks averaged 50 months each to build. 
Since then, the average has been cut to 22 months. 

Construction of floating dry docks, some of them capable of taking 
the largest battleship, began late in the Defence Programme. In the 
first half of 1942 docks with a lifting capacity of 6,000 tons were com- 
pleted; a year later, in the first half of 1948, docks turned out had a 
lifting capacity of 255,000 tons. 

Steel sectional floating pontoons are a new development of amphibious 
warfare, At invasion points they can be used as lighters or fuel barges ; 
or they can be coupled into piers, bridges, dry docks and other waterside 
facilities. In the first half of 1941 the Navy produced 1,920 pontoons. 
Two years later, during the first half of 1948, fourteen times as many— 
ea completed. In all 84,361 had been produced up to July 
last. 

Near Red Bank, New Jersey, an 8,400-acre site has been selected for 
an ammunition depot to cost $14,000,000. It will furnish munitions 
storage and transhipment facilities for naval units operating, fitting out 
or being refitted in the New York area. 
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SHIPBUILDING PROGRESS. 


All over the United States, on the Great Lakes and important rivers 
as well as on the sea coast, shipbuilding facilities continue to expand to 
meet the requirements of the Navy and the Maritime Commission. As a 
result, fresh records in speed of construction have been set up in various 
directions. The 45,000-ton battleship New Jersey was built and 
delivered complete in 88 months, as compared with 45 months for the 
85,000-ton Washington before the war. ‘The 27,000-ton aircraft carrier 
Yorktown was built in 20 months as compared with nearly 46 months 
required for the carrier Enterprise, a vessel of 19,800 tons completed in 
May, 1988. The heavy cruiser Wichita, of 9,324 tons, had taken 41 months 
to build when she was completed in 1939, whereas the Boston, of 13,000 
tons, completed in 1948, was built in 24 months. The light cruiser 
Helena (1989) was built in 86 months; the Biloxi (1943), of the same 
displacement, in less than 26. The destroyer Niblack, turned out in 
August, 1940, required 24 months ; the Gatling, completed in November, 
1942, took seven and a quarter. Between the Drum in 1941 and the Aspro 
in 1948, submarine construction time was cut 43 per cent. The type 
which the Navy has produced in the largest: numbers is the destroyer 
escort, corresponding to the British frigate of the “ Captains ”’ class. 
Some hundreds of these vessels have been built. T’o complete the first 
ten of them at the Bethlehem-Hingham and Consolidated Steel yards 
required an average of 302 days each. For the most recent ten from the 
same yards, the average was 206 days, a reduction of nearly one-third. 

This speed has not been achieved by an extravagant expenditure of 
labour, as is sometimes imagined. Yards building ships for the U.S. 
Navy have made substantial reductions in the labour which they require 
to build a vessel. The New York Shipbuilding Corporation, an old- 
established concern with long experience in building cruisers, has reduced 
the man-hours needed to build a ship of this category by 25 per cent. 
The light cruiser Cleveland, completed in June, 1942, required 7,600,000 
man-hours. The light cruiser Santa Fé, completed in November, 1942, 
required only 5,700,000 man-hours, a saving of 1,900,000. One of the 
most efficient of destroyer builders is the Bath Iron Works Corporation. 
Between the destroyer O'Bannon, completed in June 1942, and the De 
Haven, delivered in September of the same year, the Bath Iron Works 
cut the man-hours required from 1,600,000 to 1,150,000, a reduction of 
28 per cent. The Consolidated Steel Company has reduced by 34 per 
cent. the man-hours which it requires to build destroyers. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company’s yard at San Pedro, California, has reduced its destroyer 
man-hours by 21 per cent. 

Landing craft construction was a novelty for all the shipyards which 
embarked on this programme early in 1942. A large infantry landing 
craft completed by George Lawley & Sons in October, 1942, required 
155,000 man-hours to build, whereas a similar craft completed by the 
same establishment only two months later had been cut to 84,000 man- 
hours, a saving of 46 per cent. 


BATTLESHIPS. 


The two first ships of the 45,000-ton class, the Iowa and New Jersey, 
were completed in March and June, 1948, respectively. Of the remaining 
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four of the class, two, the Missouri and Wisconsin, have since been launched 
and will doubtless be delivered during 1944. 

Practically all American battleships have had their anti-aircraft arma- 
ments augmented as the result of experience gained in the South-West 
Pacific. In addition to the secondary armament of twenty 5-inch, 88 
calibre, dual purpose guns, the eight most modern battleships are re- 
ported to carry well over a hundred lighter pieces, mostly 40-milimetre 
Bofors and 20-mm. Oerlikons. In the case of ships disabled at Pearl 
Harbour and since reconstructed, such as the West Virginia and California, 
it is probable that a similar degree of rearmament has taken place, 
judging from official photographs which have appeared in the Press. All 
the older battleships from the Nevada to the Maryland class, inclusive, 
now appear to mount sixteen 5-inch, 88 calibre, guns as their secondary 
armament. Doubtless other alterations to increase their battle-worthiness 
have also been carried out, though these may not all be perceptible from 
photographs. Even the Arkansas, oldest U.S. battleship in commission, 
having been launched 33 years ago, has undergone some modernisation, 
her cage foremast having been replaced by an up-to-date tripod structure. 

Two of the six battle cruisers ordered in 1940, the Alaska and Guam, 
were launched last year. No definite information concerning the progress 
made with the remaining four has been made public, though a year ago 
it was rumoured that their construction had been suspended to enable 
material and labour to be devoted to other ships more urgently required. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 


It was stated officially by the Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. James 
V. Forrestal, in January, 1944, that 65 aircraft carriers were completed 
during the preceding year. Six of these were of the 27,000-ton Essex 
type; nine were intermediate carriers of the 10,000-ton converted cruiser 
design ; and the remaining 50 were escort carriers. 

Though a complete list of the escort carriers has not so far been 
furnished, the two former groups can be easily identified as the Yorktown, 
Intrepid, Hornet, Lexington, Bunker Hill and Wasp, of the Essox class ; 
and the Independence, Princeton, Belleau Wood, Cowpens, Monterey, 
Cabot, Langley, Bataan and San Jacinto, of the intermediate type. 
Escort carriers delivered in 1943 are believed to include the Breton, 
Casablanca, Corregidor, Guadalcanal, Natoma Bay, Midway, Kansaan 
Bay, Tripoli, and Wake Island, as well as the Liscombe Bay, lost during 
the Gilbert Islands operations last November. Apparently all are a trifle 
under 10,000 tons displacement, judging from dimensions published. 
When the above 64 vessels (deducting the Liscombe Bay) are added to 
the Essex, Enterprise, Ranger and Saratoga, together with an estimated 
previous total of 18 escort carriers, already complete at the end of 1942, 
it will be realised that the United States Navy was able on January 1, 1944, 
to dispose of 86 aircraft carriers. Vive more of the 27,000-ton fleet type, 
the Franklin, Hancock, Bennington, Ticonderoga and Shangri-La, are in 
the completing stage, and many more of the escort type, including the 
Tulagi, Fanshaw Bay, Nehenta Bay, Hogatt Bay, Kadashan Bay and 
Petrof Bay, must be in service by now. In fact, by this time there are 
probably over 100 carriers of all types available. 

Further bad news for the Japanese was given last October, when it 
* was revealed that three aircraft carriers of special design, displacing 
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45,000 tons, had been ordered for the U.S. Navy. These will be faster 
and more thoroughly subdivided than earlier carriers, and will be equipped 
with exceptionally large bombers, involving a total weight of aircraft 
50 per cent. greater than in the Essex type. 


CRUISERS. 


Of the heavy cruisers of the Baltimore class, displacing 13,000 tons, 
four have been launched and are probably in service by now: the Balti- 
more, Boston, Canberra and Quincy. At least nine more are under con- 
struction, the Albany, Columbus, Des Moines, Rochester, St. Paul, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Northampton and Pittsburgh. 

Four or five more 10,000-ton light cruisers of the Cleveland class 
appear to have been completed last year. These were the Biloxi, Houston, 
Astoria, Vincennes and Miami. Three others, the Pasadena, Vicksburg, 
and Wilkes-Barre, were launched in 1948. At least twenty more are under 
construction. 

The 6,000-ton light cruiser Reno was delivered last year, and it is 
believed that six more of the class, including the Spokane, Tucson, Atlanta 
and Juneau, are building or completing. Contracts for three of these 
ships, which were originally allotted to the Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
Union plant at San Francisco, were re-assigned on October 80 last to the 
Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Kearny, N.J. At the same 
time the contracts for two 10,000-ton cruisers, the Cheyenne and Duluth, 
originally to have been built by the Federal Company, were transferred to 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 


DESTROYERS. 

Construction of destroyers during 1948 proceeded even more rapidly 
than in the preceding year. No complete revord has been made available 
as yet, but from Press reports it is clear that the number launched must 
have approached 100, and probably exceeded that figure. Fully as 
many were completed. ‘hey included units of tho 2,100-ton Fletcher 
class and of the 1,700-ton Ellyson class, with others belonging to more 
recent programmes. Most of the last-named are believed to be of an 
improved Kllyson type, but some are of a new and larger design, reported 
to be of 2,200 tons displacement, with exceptionally heavy armament and 
of greater speed and radius of action than any destroyers previously 
constructed. It is stated that they will be employed as “ fagships of 
destroyer squadrons.” 

Contracts for 805 destroyers, which had not actually been laid down, 
were cancelled in November, 1948, in view of the improved position in 
the Atlantic. 


SUBMARINES, 


The launching of over 50 submarines was reported during 1943. All 
are believed to be of the standard 1,525-ton type, which has done such 
good service in sinking Japanese ships in the Pacific. Losses in the twelve 
months numbered eleven, which may be taken as evidence that Japan is 
short of anti-submarine vessels. 
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ESCORT VESSELS. 


Particulars published of the ‘‘ destroyer escort” type show that it is 
not a destroyer, as that term is usually understood ; in fact, British ships 
of a similar design are classed as frigates. With a displacement of about 
1,300 tons, and a speed of about 20 knots, these vessels mount an arma- 
ment of three 8-inch dual purpose guns, two 40-mm. Bofors’ and four 
20-mm. Oerlikons, besides depth-charge throwers. Some have turbo- 
electric propulsion, some Diesel, and others triple expansion engines. 
There would appear to be at least 700 of these useful little craft in service 
or under construction. 

A group of 81 twin-screw vessels rated as frigates are reported to be of 
1,015 tons. All are named after American towns. There are also an 
unstated number of corvettes in service ; some were transferred from the 
Royal Navy, e.g. the U.8.8. Surprise, formerly H.M.S. Heartsease, while 
others have been built on the western side of the Atlantic. 

Under the 1942 programme 600 submarine chasers, two-thirds of them 
of the steel PC type and the remainder of the wooden SC design, were 
built. Last year 100 steel chasers of an improved type, distinguished by 
the prefix PCE, were launched, together with a number of enlarged wooden 
craft lettered PCS. The latter are reported to be similar in dimensions 
to the coastal minesweepers of the YMS series. In November, 1943, con- 
tracts for 110 steel submarine chasers, none of which had been begun, 
were cancelled in order that the labour and material might be devoted 
instead to the construction of landing craft. 


OTHER SHIPS. 


A considerable number of additional minesweepers, of the Raven, 
Adroit and YMS8 types, were built last year. So far the highest distinctive 
numeral reported for the last-named class is YMS 456. 

More motor torpedo boats have also been turned out; this type has 
proved its usefulness in the Mediterranean as well as in the Solomons 
campaign. 

A new seaplane tender of large size, under construction at the Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corporation’s yard at Seattle, is to be named 
Whiting, after the late Kenneth Whiting. The seaplane tender Currituck, 
of 8,625 tons, which was to have been built by the Los Angeles Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Corporation, was launched last year by the Navy Yard 
at Philadelphia instead. 

New destroyer tenders launched or completed during the year were 
the Cascade, Piedmont, Sierra, Yosemite, Appalachian, Blue Ridge and 
Rocky Mountain. The submarine tender which was to have been named 
Neptune was launched in September, 1948, as the Howard W. Gilmore, 
having been renamed in recognition of the gallantry of the submarine 
captain of that name, who gave the order for his vessel to dive in emergency 
regardless of the fact that he himself could not regain the conning tower 
in time. 

New oilers launched in 1948 included the Caliente, Cacapon, Chikaskia, 
Louisburg, Millicoma and Ocklawaha. Store and cargo ships, the launch- 
ing of which was reported, were the Achernar, Alcadia, Aquarius, Cen- 
taurus, Cepheus, Media and Thuban. Transports launched were the 
Admiral W. 8. Benson, General Anderson, General Harry Taylor, General 
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Henry W. Butner, General William Mitchell, General William A. Mann 
General William F. Hase, Marine Robin, Fremont and Wood. Most of 
these appear to be of about 18,000 tons gross, but the Admiral W. 8. 
Benson is of a new and enlarged type, of 17,000 tons gross. Several more 
old flush-deck destroyers, including the Bernadou, Cole, Dent, Waters 
and Dallas, have been refitted as fast transports. ‘T'wo new hospital 
ships, the Hope and Mercy, were launched. 

Additional fleet tugs, rescue vessels, net tenders and other auxiliaries 
have also been added to the tleet ; and landing craft have been delivered 
in immense numbers. 


NAVAL AIR SERVICE. 


In the eighteen months between January 1, 1942, and July 1, 1948, 
production of naval aircraft. quadrupled. In the twelve months of 1942, 
production of naval combat planes doubled and redoubled. Then in the 
first six months of 1948 it approximately doubled again. No other portion 
of the great American aircraft programme has moved ahead so swiftly. 
In the 86 months between July 1, 1940, and July 1, 1948, the Navy com- 
pleted 15,567 aircraft of all types, excluding planes turned over to the 
Navy after being built. under Army cognisance. ‘heir combined airframe 
weight is nearly 64,000,000 lb. In addition to the 15,567 Navy-built 
planes, the Navy has received during the three years about 8,300 aircraft 
built under Army cognisance, of which 7,800 were training and utility 
planes and 450 combat aircraft. To have replaced the naval aircraft lost 
at Midway would have required half a year at the 1940 rate of production. 
By June, 1942, when the battle was fought, the losses could have been 
made up within two weeks. Now they could be restored in less than 
four days. 

It will be observed that the Navy has concentrated on combat planes, 
obtaining most of its other types through the Army. Against the 1,598 
naval combat planes produced in the year 1941, a total of 1,911 was 
delivered in the first half of 1942. The entire production for the year 
1942 was exceeded in the first half of 1943. So steep, in fact, has been the 
rise in naval combat plane production that deliveries in the single month 
of June, 1943, account for ten per cent. of all the aircraft turned out in the 
three years between July 1, 1940, and July 1, 1948. These naval combat 
aircraft range from big four-engined patrol bombers to fighters. Recent 
emphasis has been on bombers. Torpedo bomber production in the first 
half of 1943, for example, was larger than during the preceding 80 months 
of the Defence Programme combined. Production of dive-bombers and 
patrol bombers in the first six months of 1948 was approximately equal 
to the total production in the preceding two and a half years. 

One of the special achievements deserving of mention has been the 
production of a new carrier-based fighter, inspired by war experience, and 
capable of matching the world’s best land-based fighters in its performance. 
Contracts for the first two experimental Navy Hellcats were let in August, 
1941, and the first production contract was signed December 4, 1941, 
three days before Pearl Harbour. As its production proceeded, lessons 
of the war were embodied in the design, and the first Hellcats were ulti- 
mately delivered late in 1942. In the first six months of 1948, monthly 
production multiplied eighteen times over the total 1942 delivery. 

Rear-Admiral John $. McCain was appointed last August to the new 
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post of Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air, with the rank of Vice- 
Admiral. This new office has been created for ‘“‘ the purpose of facilitating 
the handling of expanding naval aviation, particularly with regard to 
policy, plans, personnel and logistics.” His duties will be to correlate 
and co-ordinate all military aspects of naval aviation within the Navy 
Department, while the Bureau of Aeronautics will continue to deal with 
the design, procurement and upkeep of aircraft and aircraft equipment. 

Rear-Admiral D. C. Ramsey, previously a task force commander in 
the Pacific, has succeeded Vice-Admiral Mclain as Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Both officers are airmen. 

Captain Charles E. Rosendahl, the Navy's leading authority on lighter- 
than-air craft, was promoted to rear-admiral on May 18 and placed in 
charge of the new training command for airship personnel at Lakehurst. 
Its activities will also include the airship training centre at Moffett Field, 
California. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE. 


A modern battleship’s anti-aircraft fire power is one hundred times 
what it was three years ago. New naval fighter planes fire in one minute 
five times the weight of projectiles that their predecessors of 1940 fired. 
Naval ordnance production, therefore, has filled a compound demand : 
arming an unprecedented number of new ships and aircraft, and arming 
each to an unprecedented degree. In addition, it has rearmed the fleet 
that already existed and much of the mercantile marine. 

To meet these demands, more than $2,500,000,000 worth of naval 
guns and mountings, ammunition, torpedoes, mines, depth charges, bombs 
and fire control devices have been produced since July 1, 1940, an output 
without parallel in naval history. The rate of production has increased 
twenty-four-fold. From $46,000,000 in the last six months of 1940, 
production of these important items soared to more than £1,000,000,000 
in the first six months of 1943. Like ship completions, ordnance produc- 
tion in each six months has surpassed the record of the preceding twelve 
months. Against a figure of $275,000,000 produced in the whole of 1941, 
$378,000,000 was produced in the first half of 1942. In turn, the 1942 
total of $1,086,000,000 was surpassed in the first half of 1943, when 
production rose to $1,099,000,000. 

Four main subdivisions make up more than three-quarters of the naval 
ordnance production programme, viz., guns and mountings, including fire 
control ; ammunition ; torpedoes, mines and depth charges ; and bombs, 
fuses and aviation fire control. Nearly half of the $2,500,000,000 spent 
on the four major naval ordnance items has been for gun and mounting 
assemblies. Their production increased 130 per cent. between the first 
half of 1942 and the first half of 1948, rising from $208,000,000 to 
£482,000,000. By the first half of 1943, four items made up 97 per cent. 
of the dollar value of total gun and mounting production. These were 
the 20-mm. and 40-mm. anti-aircraft guns, the 3-inch 50 cal. dual purpose 
guns, and the 5-inch 88 cal. dual purpose guns. They are the great mass- 
production naval guns of this war, constituting as they do the principal 
armament of destroyers and destroyer escorts, the two categories now 
being completed in the greatest numbers. They also make up the secon- 
dary and anti-aircraft batteries of battleships, aircraft carriers and cruisers. 
They are responsible for the tremendous anti-aircraft fire power of surface 
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ships, which enabled the U.8.8. South Dakota and Enterprise to bring 
down 62 Japanese planes in the battle of Santa Cruz. 

More than 66,600 of these guns, counting numbers of barrels, have 
been turned out since the defence programme started. Firing together, 
these new guns would throw 4,600 tons of projectiles per minute. The 
5-inch 88 calibre dual purpose gun, a standard weapon against surface 
vessels and now the heaviest anti-aircraft piece, was developed by the 
Navy. Therefore it was in production in small volume when the Defence 
Programme began. Because both the 20-mm. and 40-mm. guns were 
new in the United States, their production was not started until 1941 
and 1942, respectively. Production of dual purpose 8-inch 50 cal. guns 
also began in 1941. Output of each of these guns has doubled and re- 
doubled several times. In the first six months of 1948, for example, the 
Navy produced almost as many 8-inch 50 cal. gun and mounting assemblies 
as it did in the preceding eighteen months. 

Modern guns simply devour ammunition. Therefore, among the four 
major ordnance commitments, ammunition has become steadily more 
important as fighting intensifies, rising from 22 per cent. of the total in 
the first half of 1942 to 36 per cent. in the first half of 1943. Between 
the first and second half of 1942, naval ammunition production trebled in 
value. In the first half of 1948, production was 170 per cent. of the out- 
put in the last half of 1942. About $725,000,000 of ammunition was 
produced in the eighteen months to July 1, 1948. In the first six months 
of last year, 86 per cent. of the ammunition produced was for 20-mm., 
40-mm., 38-inch and 5-inch guns. In all the Navy has received 390,000,000 
rgunds of 20-mm. ammunition, 28,000,000 rounds of 40-mm., 2,500,000 
rounds of 8-inch and 8,000,000 rounds of 5-inch. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of recent increases has been in the 
production of torpedoes. When the defence programme began the Navy 
had one torpedo plant turning out about three torpedoes a day. By June 
1948, the Navy had seven torpedo plants, producing scores of torpedoes 
a day. [Each semi-annual period from July, 1940, has shown a steady 
increase in torpedo output. From the second half of 1940 to the first 
half of 1941, production increased 64 per cent. An increase of similar 
amount was registered in the second half of 1941. Thereafter the rate of 
increase began to move up more steeply. In the first half of 1942 almost 
as many torpedoes were produced as in the whole of 1941, and in the 
second half of 1942 production shot up another 70 per cent. A sixfold 
increase in torpedo production between the latter half of 1940 and the 
corresponding period in 1942 is especially remarkable because it was the 
work of two plants. Throughout 1940 the naval torpedo factory at New- 
port, Rhode Island, was the only manufacturer. It continued to carry 
the bulk of the burden during the first half of 1941, as the new Alexandria 
plant went into production. In the ensuing year and a half these two 
plants pushed production up 25 per cent. The sharpest increase of all, 
however, came in the first six months of 1948, when five privately managed 
plants came into production. In that half year 19 per cent. more torpedoes 
were completed than in the whole of 1942, and almost three times the total 
for 1941. August, 1948, torpedo production was two-and-a-half times the 
monthly average for the first quarter of that year, and approximated the 
total torpedo output in the whole of the first World War. 

Although armour is not one of the four major ordnance programmes 
discussed above, the expansion of armour plate production to match the 
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accelerated shipbuilding programme presented exceptional difticulties, 
which were successfully overcome. In the first half of 1943, a total of 
48,798 tons of armour was produced, just twenty times the tonnage made 
in the fiscal year 1940. 


JAPAN, 


There is no doubt that the Japanese Navy is finding itself severely 
handicapped by its heavy losses in aircraft carriers, cruisers and destroyers. 
Two battleships of the Kongo class are now known to have been lost in 
1942, though only one has been admitted by the enemy. 

There is reason to believe that at least two battleships of over 40,000 
tons were completed in 1948, though all information on the subject is so 
shadowy and indefinite that it is difficult to form a decided opinion. 
Nor is there any clear evidence of the delivery of new aircraft carriers in 
the past year. ‘There may be something in an American report that the 
large armoured ships to which the names Takamatu, Titibu and Niitaka 
were supposed to have been assigned were held up and converted into 
aircraft carriers, in view of the urgent need for ships of that category. 

If all the losses claimed were accepted as certain, Japan would have 
lost 48 cruisers down to the end of 1948. At the start of the war she 
possessed 85, together with five obsolete cruisers of low speed rated as 
coast defence ships, and about a dozen other vessels classed as minelayers, 
etc., which might conceivably be mistaken for cruisers, especially from the 
air. It is difficult to suppose that something like 96 per cent. of these 
ships have been sunk, and it must be reckoned that a proportion of the 
losses claimed were probably either destroyers or auxiliaries ; but even 
so, there is no doubt the number of cruisers actually accounted for con- 
stitutes a crippling loss. According to an estimate made by the U.S. 
Navy Department after careful investigation of the evidence, it is con- 
sidered that Japanese cruiser losses up to October, 19438, totalled 24. 

A somewhat similar observation might be made with regard to de- 
stroyers, of which the maximum losses claimed up to December 81 last 
amount to 116. This would practically extinguish the entire destroyer 
force with which Japan began the war. The U.S. Navy Departments 
revised figure to October, 1948, is 62, which would have inflicted a very 
serious reduction in Japanese destroyer strength. 

In submarines Japanese losses have not been heavy, though one sunk 
last year by H.M.N.Z.S. Tui is reported to have been a vessel of 2,568 tons 
—the largest Japanese submarine yet recorded. Possibly it was one of 
this type that made the voyage to Europe with supplies of vital war 
products for Germany over a year ago. 

A new warship of unidentified typo launched at Yokosuka in June, 
1940, the Tugaru, is now believed to be a big minelayer. 


FRANCE. 


With the constitution in Algiers of the Committee of National Libera- 
tion, the organisation of the French fleet operating with the United Nations 
was placed on a fresh footing. M. Louis Jacquinot was appointed Com- 
missaire for the Navy, with Vice-Admiral Collinct as Chief of Staff and 
Rear-Admiral Auboyneau as D.C.N.S. Vice-Admiral Michelier is in 
command of the fleet, and Rear-Admiral Thierry d’Argenlieu is the Senior 
French Naval Officer in London. 
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The 35,000-ton battleship Richelieu has been completely refitted at 
tho New York Navy Yard, undergoing some slight alteration in appearance. 

Further photographs of the French ships scuttled at Toulon show the 
battleship Strasbourg to be sunk on an even keel, with her hawsepipes 
awash. Her sister ship, the Dunkerque, is in somewhat deeper water, only 
“B” turret showing above the surface. Of the heavy cruisers, the 
Algérie and Dupleix have been scuttled with a very heavy list of about 
45 degrees ; the Foch is on a fairly even keel, but flooded to the upper 
deck level ; and a fourth ship, the Colbert, has been badly damaged by 
fire. Other ships shown as scuttled include the minesweepers Chamois 
and Impétucuse. The small patrol vessel Dedaigneuse appears to be 
completely submerged. Various destroyers and other craft can be seen, 
scuttled and listing at various angles. It is evident, therefore, that a 
considerable degree of disablement must have been achieved. 

On July 14 the French warships lying in the harbours of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe were placed at the disposal of the Allies. ‘They comprised 
the aircraft carrier Béarn, of 22,146 tons; the 34-knot cruiser Emile 
Bertin, of 5,886 tons, fitted for minelaying; and the 25-knot cruiser 
Jeanne d’Arc, 6,496 tons, designed as a seagoing training ship for mid- 
shipmen and cadets. There were also the armed merchant cruisers 
Barfleur and Quercy. 

French warships at Alexandria under Vico-Admiral Godefroy, com- 
prising the old battleship Lorraine, the cruisers Duquesne, Tourville, 
Suffren and Duguay-Trouin, the destroyers Basque, Forbin and Le 
Fortuné, and the submarine Protée, also agreed last year to adhere to the 
Allied cause. Thus the major part of the French Navy that remains 
afloat is again operating with the fleets of the United Nations. 

The cruiser Montcalm has been refitted at the United States Navy 
Yard in Philadelphia. Two heavy destroyers of 2,441 tons, Le Fan- 
tasque and Le Terrible, were refitted at Boston Navy Yard last year. 
Two which had fallen into Italian hands, the Tigre and Trombe, have now 
been restored to the French flag. 

A British destroyer of the improved “ Hunt” type, H.M.S. Haldon, 
is now manned by the French Navy and has been renamed La Combattante. 
A submarine built in England has been commissioned under the French 
flag and named Curie. Six vessels of the type rated in the U.S. Navy as 
destroyer escorts, and in the Royal Navy as frigates, have been taken 
over on completion from the Dravo Corporation at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. By the French they are classed as torpilleurs. Names of these 
vessels are Alzerien, Marocain, Senegalais, Tunisien, Hova and Somali. 

A number of steel submarine chasers are being built by the Leathem 
D. Smith Shipbuilding Company at Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin; two of 
them have been named Coutelas and Javelot. 


ITALY. 


For reasons which are obscure, no complete official list of the ships of 
the Italian Navy which have joined the Allies has been published. From 
Press reports there would appear to be over 100 vessels of different types, 
including the battleships Italia (ex-Littorio), Vittorio Veneto, Andrea 
Doria, Caio Duilio, and Giulio Cesare ; the cruisers Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
Luigi di Savoia, Duca degli Abruzzi, Eugenio di Savoia, Kmanuele Fili- 
berto Duca d’Aosta, Raimondo Montecuccoli, Luigi Cadorna, Pompeo 
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Magno, and Scipione Africano ; the destroyers Aliseo, Legionario, Velite, 
Artigliere (ex-Camicia Nera), Carabiniere, Fuciliere, Granatiere, Alfredo 
Oriani, Grecale, Nicoloso da Recco Euro, and Augusto Riboty ; the sea- 
going torpedo boats Animoso, Ardimentoso, Fortunato, Indomito, Calliope, 
Libra, Lira, Orione, Giacinto Carini, Nicola Fabrizi and Antonio Mosto ; 
the submarines Ammiraglio Cagni, Marea, Vortice, Brin, Atropo, Zoea, 
Giade, Nichelio, Platino, Alagi, Axum, Onice, Galatea, Jalea, Luigi 
Settembrini, Squalo, Marcantonio Bragadino, Filippo Corridoni, Ciro 
Menotti, Fratelli Bandiera, Vittor Pisani, H1, H2, H4 and some of the 
midget type; the sloop Eritrea ; the corvettes Ape, Cormorano, Danaide, 
Fataga, Gabbiano, Gru, Minerva and Pellicano; the seaplane carrier 
Giuseppe Miraglia ; the training ships Amerigo Vespucci and Cristoforo 
Colombo ; the oiler Nettuno ; about 20 motor torpedo boats, and several 
miscellaneous small craft such as trawlers, etc. 

The battleship Roma was sunk by glider-bombs from German aircraft, 
which penetrated to a magazine, while on passage from Spezia to Malta. 
The cruiser Attilio Regolo, the destroyer Mitragliere and some other vessels 
have been interned at Mahon, in Minorca, and the minelayer Azio in a 
Turkish port. Another minelayer, the Lepanto, and a gunboat, the 
Ermanno Carlotto, were scuttled at Shanghai. When Allied troops entered 
Palermo they found there the new cruiser Ulpio Traiano, incomplete and 
considerably damaged. Presumably she has been repaired and put into 
service. Another cruiser of this type, the Ottaviano Augusto, capsized in 
port at Ancona after being heavily damaged by Allied bombers. It will 
be recalled that the same thing happened to the larger cruiser Muzio 
Attendolo at Naples in December, 1942. She is still lying on her side, 
stern on to a quay, according to a photograph published recently. 

Apparently the only other Italian ships of importance which survive 
in enemy hands are the new battleship Impero, which is said to be 
incomplete ; the old battleship Conte di Cavour, whose condition is under- 
stood to be decidedly unseaworthy ; two heavy cruisers which are under- 
going heavy repairs, the Bolzano and Gorizia ; possibly the old colonial 
cruisers Bari and Taranto; and the new cruisers Caio Mario, Claudio 
Tiberio, Paolo Emilio, Cornelio Silla, Vipsanio Agrippa and Claudio Druso, 
which were under construction at Leghorn, Spezia, Genoa, Ancona and 
Riva Trigoso, and may still be incomplete. Very little progress is believed 
to have been made with the 8,000-ton cruisers*"Ammiraglio Costanzo Ciano 
and Venezia, or with the two of 4,200 tons that were building for the 
Siamese Navy at Trieste, though the latter pair are reported to have been 
renamed Brindisi and Quarto. Nothing has been heard of the cruiser 
Giulio Germanico, which was under construction at the Navalmeccanica 
yard at Castellammare, near Naples. Unless she had previously left for 
some other port, she must have been seized by the Allies after the Salerno 
landing, though it is possible that by that time she had been reduced to 
a wreck by shellfire and bombing. 


GERMANY. 


All available information goes to suggest that the German Navy is 
reduced to smaller proportions than was believed some time ago. Only 
two battleships remain afloat, one of which, the Tirpitz, has been immobi- 
lised by torpedo attack in Altenfjord, Norway ; the other, the Gmneisenau, 
is lying completely dismantled and disarmed at Gdynia, in the Baltic. 
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Other large ships in the Baltic are the “‘ pocket battleships ’ Admiral 
Scheer and Liitzow and the cruisers Prinz Eugen and Admiral Hipper. 
Presumably the smaller cruisers Niirnberg, Leipzig, Kéln and Emden are 
also there. Nothing further has been heard of the aircraft carrier Graf 
Zeppelin or of her uncompleted sister ship, the Peter Strasser. It is 
possible that the former has been discarded and her armament used for 
other purposes. 

A number of German torpedo craft were lost during 1948, and it is 
improbable that they have been replaced by new construction. How 
many survive it is impossible to say with any certainty, but 40 to 50 would 
be a generous estimate, depending to some extent on the number of French 
and Italian vessels that have been appropriated for service with the 
Reichsmarine. During 1940-41 a certain number of very large destroyers, 
reported to be well over 2,000 tons displacement, were built. Their main 
armament is understood to be four or five guns of 5-9-inch calibre. These 
are the ships sometimes referred to as the “ Narvik flotilla,” owing to the 
fact that they filled the places of the destroyers sunk in the two Battles 
of Narvik in April, 1940. There are also a number of smaller destroyers, 
classed by the enemy as torpedo boats, which have become known as the 
“ Elbing ” type from the fact that most of them were built by the 
Schichau yard at Elbing, in East Prussia. These vessels are of 1,100 tons, 
and mount four 4-1-inch guns. 

It is believed that for a considerable period of last. year U-boat losses 
exceeded replacements. In fact, the rate of construction, as the result of 
the damage done by bombing to such factories as the M.A.N. Diesel 
engine works at Augsburg, is thought to have declined during 1948, quite 
apart from the serious problem presented by the necessity of finding 
trained crews to fill the places of those who have failed to return from the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 

In short, U-boat production has passed its peak. Efforts to retrieve 
the situation by rearming all submarines with high angle guns have failed 
to “ stop the rot,” and there can be no doubt that the enemy submarine 
campaign is on the down-grade. 

Enemy motor torpedo boats have made occasional attempts to take 
the initiative by attacking our coastal convoys during the year, but these 
have been uniformly unsuccessful. German losses of such small craft in 
the North Sea, Channel, Mediterranean and Arctic total 88, according to 
Allied announcements. 


U.S.5.R. 


News of the Soviet Navy’s activities in 1943 has been sparse. With 
the rout of the German armies in the Leningrad area, a number of Russian 
warships emerged from Kronstadt to support the Red Army’s advance 
with their gunfire. These ships are reported to have included the old 
battleship Oktiabrskaya Revolutia, of 23,606 tons, and the new 10,000-ton 
cruiser Petropavlovsk, besides a number of destroyers. From the non- 
appearance of the battleship Marat it may be assumed that there is some 
foundation for the enemy claim that she was seriously damaged during air 
attacks on the naval base at Kronstadt. 

In the Black Sea the port of Novorossisk has been regained, giving the 
Soviet fleet. a base 217 miles from Sevastopol. It is remarkable that the 
Germans should have been able to cling so long to their positions in the 
Crimea, but their days there are certainly numbered. 
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All Soviet submarines are now understood to be known by numbers 
(with the class letter prefixed) instead of names, as formerly ; but in the 
absence of anything in the shape of an official list, this information does 
not carry one much farther. 

According to an official American statement, a number of minesweepers, 
motor torpedo boats and submarine chasers have been acquired from the 
United States on Lease-Lend terms. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
BELGIUM. 


Ships manned by the Section Belge of the Royal Navy now include the 
corvettes Buttercup and Godetia and one or two other vessels of minor 
importance. The sail training ship Mercator is still in Belgian hands, 
having been at sea at the time of the German invasion. 


BULGARIA. 


The old torpedo boat Smyeli was lost by accident at Burghaz in May, 
1948. It is possible also that two motor torpedo boats sunk by the 
Soviet Navy in the Black Sea in the following October may have been 
Bulgarian. 


DENMARK. 


Following the example of the French Navy at Toulon in 1942, the 
officers and men of the Royal Danish Navy made a gallant effort to break 
from German trammels at the end of August last. All vessels that could 
get to sea made for Swedish ports, and those that could not escape for the 
most part scuttled themselves. The coast defence ship Niels Iuel, the 
biggest unit in the fleet, was intercepted by enemy aircraft off Isefjord, 
on the Kattegat, and was sunk in shallow water. Though salvage opera- 
tions have since been undertaken, it is reported that she is too badly 
damaged to be made seaworthy again. ‘The slightly smaller Peder Skram 
was scuttled in Copenhagen harbour, together with the torpedo boats 
Makrelen, Séhunden and Valrossen, the minelayer Lindormen, and eight 
submarines. The repair ship Henrik Gerner was set on fire and burned 
till she sank in the harbour. 

At Korsér Havn, on the Great Belt, were a minesweeper and three old 
torpedo boats, the fate of which is uncertain, though it has been reported 
that their engines were effectually wrecked. ‘This certainly happened to 
the minesweeper M83 before the Germans could interfere, while two of her 
sister ships were set on fire or sunk. At other places the minelayer 
Lossen, two minesweepers and four mining tenders were scuttled. ‘Ihe 
fishery patrol vessels Hejmdal, Ingolf and Hvidbjérnen are reported to 
have been sunk while attempting to escape. 

Ships that apparently fell into enemy hands more or less intact were the 
incomplete destroyers Najaden and Nymfen ; the torpedo boat Narhvalen 
and the surveying vessel Freja, both of which were in dry dock ; the Royal 
yacht Dannebrog and the fishery patrol vessels Beskytteren and Islands 
Falk. Ships successful in reaching Swedish waters were the old torpedo 
boat Havkatten, the minesweepers MS1 and MS7, and nine motor launches. 
All were interned at Karlskrona. A report that the submarine Havhesten 
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also arrived at a Swedish port appears to have been unfounded. One of 
the scuttled ships, the torpedo boat Makrelen, was in process of being 
raised from the bottom of Copenhagen Harbour by the Germans when she 
broke in two, and may therefore be considered a total loss. 


GREECE. 


Additional ships transferred to the Royal Hellenic Navy by the Ad- 
miralty during 1943 included the destroyers Themistocles (ex-Bramham), 
Aigean (ex-Avonvale), Crete (ex-Hursley), Navarchos Hastings (ex-Cow- 
dray), and Salamis (ex-Boreas) ; the corvettes Apostolis (ex-Hyacinth), 
Kriezis (ex-Coreopsis) and Tombazis (ex-Tamarisk) ; and a submarine, 
which has been named Pipinos. From the United Navy have come a steel 
submarine chaser, the Vasilevs Georgios II (ex-PC 622), four wooden 
minesweepers and ten landing craft. These accessions have more than 
made good the loss last year of the destroyer Vasilissa Olga and submarine 
Katsonis. 

Some further information has been published concerning the fate of 
the former Greek destroyer Vasilevs Georgios I, which was sunk in dock 
at Piraeus in April, 1941. She was afterwards salved and taken over by 
the Italians, who renamed her Hermes. When Tunis was taken, her wreck 
was found in the harbour, and she has presumably been scrapped. While 
under the Italian flag it is claimed that she depth-charged and destroyed 
H.M. submarine Splendid. 

NETHERLANDS. 


The Royal Netherland Navy has been strengthened by the acquisition 
from British shipyards of two submarines, the Dolfijn and Swaardvisch, 
as well as by the commissioning of a frigate, the Johan Maurits (ex-H.M.S. 
Ribble) and a corvette, the Friso (ex-H.M.S. Carnation). Other additions 
to the strength of Queen Wilhelmina’s fleet are a flotilla of minesweepers, 
named after the various islands that fringe the Dutch coast. 


NORWAY. 


The Norwegian-manned destroyer Eskdale was lost last year. In her 
stead a new ship, H.M.S. Success, was transferred to the Royal Norwegian 
Navy ; she has been renamed Stord, after the sceno of one of the com- 
mando raids on the Norwegian coast. She is the largost ship flying the 
Norwegian naval flag, and played a distinguished part in the sinking of the 
Scharnhorst last December. 

POLAND. 


It was ultimately decided that the name Dragon should be retained 
for the cruiser transferred from the Royal Navy at the end of 1942. The 
destroyer Orkan (H.M.S. Myrmidon) has been lost. 

According to Swedish sources, two Polish minesweepers which were 
sunk at Gdynia in September, the Zuraw and Czajka, were afterwards 
salved by the Germans, and have been put into service by them under the 
respective names of Oxhdft and Westerplatte. 


PORTUGAL. 


A number of old warships have been removed from the effective list 
of the Portuguese Navy in readiness for scrapping. ‘They include the 


German Battleship Gneisenau at Gdynia with gun turrets removed. 
(Upper photograph taken in 1942; lower in October, 1943.) 
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sloop Republica, the torpedo boat ‘'amega, the fishery protection vessel 
Lidador, the river gunboat Limpopo, the surveying vessel Beira and the 
mining tender Mineiro. At the same time it was announced that the 
transport Gil Kanes had been transferred to the Mercantile marine. 


SPAIN. 

In place of the projected 1,700-ton destroyers Alava and Liniers, of a 
type based on British designs, nine vessels resembling the German “ large 
torpedo boats ’’ of the Elbing type have been put in hand. Their names 
are to be Ariete, Atrevido, Audaz, Furor, Intrepido, Osado, Rayo, Relam- 
pago and Temerario, all of which have been borne by ships of the Spanish 
Navy in the past. On a standard displacement of 1,106 tons these ships 
will mount an armament of three 4-1-inch, twelve 37-mm. and four 20-mm. 
guns, with two depth charge throwers and six torpedo tubes. Designed 
speed will be 33 knots. 

Four new gunboats of 1,710 tons, the Hernan Cortes, Martin Alonso 
Pinzon, Pizarro and Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, are also under construction, 
together with six minesweepers of 615 tons, the Bidasoa, Guadalete, Lerez, 
Nervion, Segura, Tambre and Ter. 


SWEDEN. 

The Royal Swedish Navy continues to be busy with new construction. 
Alterations have been made in the design of the new cruisers Géta Lejon 
and Tre Kronor, which are therefore likely to be longer under construc- 
tion than originally expected. Reconstruction of the cruiser Gotland as 
an anti-aircraft ship has been put in hand. 

The minelayer Tivenabbeti of 4,000 tons, laid down in October, 1942, 
was completed in April, 1943. She has a main armament of four 6-inch 
guns, supplemented by numerous anti-aircraft weapons. 

The destroyers Sundsvall and Visby were completed last year, and the 
pore | and Kalmar were launched. Construction of the larger 
destroyers Oland and Uppland is proceeding. 

The submarine Sjéborren has been salved and refitted, but an older one, 
the Ulven, was lost through striking a German mine laid in Swedish waters 
off Marstrand in April, 1948. In the following August another submarine, 
the Illern, was sunk in shallow water by collision with a merchant vessel. 
Being over 20 years old, it is doubtful if she will be refitted. 

Four coastal submarines of 867 tons, U 4, U 5, U 6 and U 7, and four 
motor torpedo boats, Nos. 28-31, were launched during the year. 

The active personnel of the Navy now numbers about 10,000 officers 
and men, including the conscript class of the year (about 2,000). 


TURKEY. 

The French naval oiler Adour, which was interned in a Turkish port 
at the time of the Allied occupation of Syria, has been purchased by the 
Turkish Government for use as a fleet auxiliary. She is a 15-knot vessel 
of 4,220 tons displacement, built in 1938. Her new name is Istanbul. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 

The ex-cruiser Dalmacija, of 2,360 tons, manned by German naval 
personnel, was sighted aground on Silba Island, in the Adriatic, by Allied 
aircraft on December 21, 1943. As a result, British motor torpedo boats 
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attacked her the same night and successfully accomplished their object of 
destroying her. Her history is an unusual one, for she was launched at 
Bremen as the German cruiser Niobe as long ago as 1899. Laid up after 
the last war, she was purchased by the Yugoslav Government in 1926 
and refitted for duty as a training ship. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA. 


Completion of the sloops King and Murature, laid down at the Rio 
Santiago naval dockyard in 1988-89, is still held up owing to the non- 
delivery of their Diesel engines, which were ordered in Germany. 


BRAZIL. 


The destroyers Amazonas and Araguaia were both launched at Rio in 
November last, simultaneously with the commissioning of the Greenhalgh, 
Marcilio Dias and Maris e Barros, which was originally fixed for an earlier 
date. 

The corvette Henrique Dias was completed last September; one of 
a class of six, ordered in the first instance for the Royal Navy but later 
transferred to Brazil, she has a displacement of 920 tons and a speed of 
12-5 knots with coal-fired boilers. Her armament comprises one 38-inch 
and four 20-mm. guns and four depth charge throwers. 

Over a dozen submarine chasers have been acquired from the United 
States Navy on Lease-Lend terms. Some are of steel and others of wooden 
construction. A motor launch of Canadian design, the Rio Negro, was 
laid down at Rio in November. 

A transport of 8,600 tons displacement, the Itassucé, was taken over 
by the Brazilian Navy last year. 


CHILE, 


The coastguard patrol vessel (escampavia) laid down at Valdivia in 
1989 has now been completed and put mto commission. She has been 
given the name Aguila (eagle), which matches well with'that of one of her 
consorts, Condor. 

CUBA. 


A considerable number of motor patrol boats have been transferred to 
the Cuban Navy by the United States Coast Guard. Most of them are 
apparently of the CG 440 type, displacing about 90 tons. 


ECUADOR. 


Three armed yachts and two Coast Guard patrol boats have been 
acquired from the United States. One of the yachts is the ex-U.S.8. 
Moonstone, of 469 tons gross, built in 1929. 


PERU. 


Six ex-U.S. Coast Guard patrol boats were delivered to the Peruvian 
Navy in 1943, and arrangements made for the acquisition of two more 
early in the following year. 
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ASIA. 


CHINA. 

The ex-British river gunboats Sandpiper, Falcon and Gannet, which 
were presented to the Chinese Government in February, 1942, have been 
renamed Ying Hao, Ying Teh and Ying Shau, respectively ; and the ex- 
U.S. gunboat Tutuila, transferred to China in the following month, is now 
the Mei Yuan. 

PERSIA. 


It is now known that neither of the two sloops sunk by the gunfire of 
H.M. ships in August, 1941, has returned to service. The Babr, sunk at 
Khorramshahr, was refloated and towed some distance up the Karun 
River, but she was so far from being seaworthy that she sank again soon 
afterwards. The Palang foundered at Abadan. Both vessels may there- 
fore be written off as total losses. 

Four gunboats of 331 tons, built in Italy in 1981 as the Chahbaaz, 
Simorgh, Karkas and Charogh, are now serving with the Royal Indian 
Navy under the respective names of Hira, Lal, Moti and Nilam. The 
ex-German minesweeper Shahin, bought in 1998 for £4,000, is no longer 

. serviceable, her plates being rusted through and her engines in even worse 
case. Thus the Persian Navy is no longer a considerable force, its entire 
strength comprising the Imperial yacht Chahsevar, on the Caspian, three 
28-ton motor launches and a tug, the present employment of which is 
uncertain. 

Francis McMurrrig. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FUTURE OF SEA AND AIR TRANSPORT. 


Tue Battle of the Seas continued throughout the year 1948, but with in- 
creasingly disappointing results to the enemy. Shipping losses steadily 
declined, while the destruction of U-boats, owing to improved offensive- 
defensive measures, reached a height unparalleled either in the present or 
in the First World War. In the six months—May to October, 1943, more 
than 150 U-boats were sunk as compared with 155 in the two years and 
nine months ending October, 1918. In the last three months of that 
period—August to October, 19483—more U-boats than merchant ships, 
British and Allied, were destroyed. 

This battle has lasted longer than any battle on land or sea of which 
history holds the record, and it is being fought on the largest battlefield— 
an area two-thirds larger than the whole of the land surface of the globe. 
On the other hand, it has engaged a relatively small number of officers 
and men in comparison with the numbers in the armies which the United 
Nations have mobilised and trained since the war began. Though official 
figures are not available, the casualties which have been suffered at sea, 
mainly in defence of essential trade, have probably reached a higher per- 
centage of the number employed than either on land or in the air, in spite 
of all the measures for saving life which have been adopted by the Ministry 
of War Transport.* 

Tribute has been paid, but not too high tribute, to the courage, endur- 
ance and skill of the merchant seamen, civilians who were forced into the 
forefront of this global war. On the other hand, has adequate recognition 
been given to the splendid and unremitting services of the officers and men 
of the small craft of the Royal Navy and the pilots of the aircraft who have 
defended them? They had to submit in the early stage of the war to 
long periods of exacting and perilous duty with little relief owing to the 
shortage of armed ships and aircraft. They had to fight against heavy 
odds, but they doggedly fought. Only after many months did the staffs 
of the two services succeed in securing forces in any way adequate to 
meet the scale of the enemy’s attack. So, in recording the passing of 
the crisis in the U-boat war, let honour be given not only to the merchant 
seamen, untrained in the arts of war, but to the seamen of the Royal 
Navy as well as the pilots of the air who have also paid the heavy price 
of Admiralty. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


The enemy’s campaign has brought about a radical change in the 
shipping industry. The ships which have been sunk were privately 
owned, but for the most part they have been replaced at sea by vessels 
built in British shipyards to the order of the Government and by other 
ships constructed in the United States or Canada. These new vessels 
are being managed for the Government by private owners, but for the 
moment they are state-owned. 

In the ‘‘ Memorandum on War Time Financial Arrangements between 


* Vide “* Brassey’s Naval Annual,” 1942. 
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His Majesty’s Government and British Shipowners,” which was issued in 
August, 1940, it was stated :— 


“His Majesty’s Government recognise that their predecessors in office in 1939 found it 
necessary to formulate a number of proposals for according financial assistance to British 
Shipping which they invited Parliament to authorise by the British Shipping (Assistance) 
Bill, 1939. The progress of this legislation was interrupted by the outbreak of war, but the 
necessity of maintaining the British Mercantile Marine in adequate strength and in a position 
of full competitive efticiency is recognised no less strongly by His Majesty's Government 
to-day. They will, therefore, kecp this question constantly in mind as one which it will be 
necessary to ask Parliament to deal with in due course.” 


After the issue of this White Paper, the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom made it clear to the Government that it would regard 
any attempt to nationalise shipping after the war as “suicidal.” It 
added that ‘‘it would be equally disastrous if the Government were to 
dislocate the industry by entering into competition with it in peacetime.” 
It urged that ‘it was essential that, if there should remain any Govern- 
ment tonnage which had not been disposed of when the war ends, the 
Government should introduce a scheme for its disposal under which such 
tonnage would be transferred to private ownership.” That was, in fact, 
the course adopted after the First World War, when all ships built and 
building to the order of the Government were sold to shipowners and paid 
for in part out of the insurance money received on account of lost tonnage 
and in part out of the reserves of the industry itself. On this occasion, 
owners have agreed to purchase some of the Government-built ships, but 
ownership will not be effective until after the war. So far, there has 
been no indication of what is to happen to the balance of state-owned 
shipping, some of it built or purchased at extraordinarily high prices. 

Whether the industry will be nationalised or whether it will continue 
to be conducted by private enterprise, as in the past, remains uncertain, 
though there are signs that all idea of out-and-out nationalisation is likely 
to be abandoned, and the discussion will be concerned mainly with the 
future of coastal shipping in relation to rail and road transport. Ocean- 
going shipping is part of an international transport system since the seas 
are all one and every nation has the right to navigate them under com- 
petitive conditions, the ideal being that the ships which are most efficient 
and economical should, irrespective of flag, obtain the trade in passengers 
and goods. British owners are prepared to accept that test in future as 
in the past. 

Many foreign nations subsidised their shipping before the war and 
resorted to a variety of forms of flag discrimination in order to support 
their own mercantile marines, and British shipping, which was unsub- 
sidised and unprotected in any way, not excluding the coastal trades, 
consequently suffered. In 1988 there were 2,000,000 tons gross less 
ocean-going shipping on the United Kingdom Register than in 1919. 
At last the Government decided that aid had to be given and in July, 
1989, introduced the British Shipping (Assistance) Bill in the House of 
Commons. The character of these plans for helping the industry may be 
usefully recalled in order to show the extent of the distress which prevailed 
in the industry. 


1. Tramp Shipping Subsidy.—A sum not exceeding £2,750,000 was to be payable for tramp 
voyages on the recommendation of a statutory committee—the Tramp Shipping Subsidy 
Committee. The scheme would come into operation on January 1, 1940, and remain in 
operation for five years. The amount paid each year would be determined by reference 
to the average level of freight rates for that year. 
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2. Shipbuilding Loans.—A sum of £10,000,000 was to be provided, out of which loans would 
be advanced for the building of cargo vessels, ordered after March 28, 1939, and laid 
down within two years from the commencement of the Act. Each loan would be 
secured by a first mortgage and would be repayable within 12 years from the date of 
the first advance. 

Shipbuilding Grants.—£2,500,000 was to be provided for grants towards the cost of 
buildi ‘o vessels ordered after March 28, 1939. Five separate ts were to be 
made, the initial grant, payable on completion of the vessel but not earlier than March 31, 
1940, not exceeding £500,000. If the average level of freight rates in any one year was 
higher than a determined index figure, the grant would be withheld in respect of that 
year, unless the average for the four years was less than this figure. 

. Aasistance for Liner Shipping.—A maximum sum of £10,000,000 was to be provided for 

assistance to liner services suffering from foreign subsidised competition. 

. Merchant Ship Reserve.—The Board of Trade was to be empowered to purchase vessels 

Tegistered in the United Kingdom, for the purpose of creating a reserve for use in an 
emergency, to the amount of £2,000,000. 


cd 


a 


The President of the Board of Trade, in introducing this measure, 
remarked that there were a number of industries just as important, others 
which employed just as many men, and a number of industries whose 
diminution or disappearance would be staggering to the economy of the 
country, and would cause the gravest social consequences. But, whereas 
the diminution or disappearance of other industries might be a catastrophe 
which the country could survive, the disappearance of shipping would be 
vital; ‘it would immediately reverse the progress of centuries and we 
should revert once again from an Hoag) to an island.” He recalled that 
in the debate on shipping five years before, when a small tramp subsidy 
was granted for a period of two years, they had discussed very much the 
same economic questions, but there had since been a change in degree. 
M.P.’s then talked of the growth of foreign competition, of the direct or 
indirect aid by subsidies from the State, of the over-supply of world 
shipping and the under-supply of world trade, and of the difficulties of 
maintaining a relatively high standard of conditions in the Merchant 
Navy in the face of low standards and Government assistance in many 
other countries. Most of the arguments which were then used still held 
good and justified much of the new Bill. 2 

But since 1934 the situation had changed. Whereas then it was 
possible to discuss the matter as though it was only an economic 
question, over the whole of the debate on the new Bill hung the shadow 
of a possible great national emergency. The House could not think of 
the shipping industry only as a desirable asset in time of peace, but had 
to think of it as a vital service in time of war. 

The history of the shipping industry since the debate in 1934, although it reveals very 
considerable superficial fluctuations, has shown little change in underlying fundamental 
conditions. Throughout the years 1935 and 1936, when world trade was slightly on the 
increase, the conditions of shipping tended slightly to improve, and, with the help of the 
(tramp) shipping subsidy in those two years, the mercantile marine was, at any rate, able to 
furvive. 

In 1937 we had a complete reversal of conditions. It was a good year for shipping. 
Freights rose rapidly and laid-up tonnage in this country was reduced to a very low figure, 
and for the first time for many years orders flowed freely into British yards. If these con- 
ditions had continued there would have been no necessity for me to introduce a bill of this 
character. Unfortunately, that prosperity was only a flash in the pan. 

There is no need to recount the economic causes which brought it to an end ; the recession 
in America, the fall in commodity prices and consequent shrinkage in world trade. But, 
after the bright year of 1937, by the spring of last year (1938) although perhaps we were not 


back as low as 1934, we were back to a position when the industry was faced once again 
with great difficulties. 


In view of the outbreak of war in September 8, 1989, which caused the 
British Shipping (Assistance) Bill to be dropped, it is of interest to recall 
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the following statement by the President of the Board of Trade, as an 
indication of the sad condition to which, from causes beyond the control 
of the owners, the industry had been reduced :— 


Of course, all the time that these fluctuations were going on, the underlying factors 
remained the same. Even when there was increasing world trade, as there was between the 
years 1934 and 1938, the increase was not at all commensurate with the increase that was 
taking place in world shipping. One has only to look at the figures of international shi 
building, not to wonder, but I think to be certain, that that abnormal increase in world 
shipping has not been due entirely to economic motives or economic considerations in the 
countries where it has taken place. 

Since 1914, the merchant navy of Japan has been more than trebled, the merchant navy 
of Italy has nearly trebled, ‘and Germany, after the practical extinction of the whole of her 
merchant navy, has now regained the position she held in 1914, I wonder whether any Hon. 
Member will believe that building to that extent, at a time when there was no corresponding 
increase in the total quantity of world trade, has been actuated by economic considerations. 


The President claimed that it had been the policy of successive British 
governments, in those years, to adjust the quantum of world shipping to 
the quantum of world trade, because it was only if an equilibrium between 
the two could be established that any hope could be entertained of prosper- 
ous conditions for the shipping industries of the world as a whole. “ Of 
course, to try to adapt those two quantums does not simply mean that 
other countries are to have what they like, and that this country is to 
have what they leave.” Over the past few years, it had been clear, he 
added, that the attempt to settle the question of co-operation by inter- 
national reasonableness had failed ; and as it had failed, even though that 
failure might be only temporary, ‘‘no Government could stand by and 
make no attempt to assist the British industry to meet the subsidised 
and unfair competition which, very often for motives other than economic, 
was being set against it the world over.” 

Those were the circumstances affecting British shipping in which the 
war broke out. The industry was suffering eclipse. Whereas in 1914 
89-25 per cent. of world tonnage had been entered on the Register of the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions owned 8-64 per cent. (making 42-89 
for the Empire), in June, 1989, the United Kingdom’s proportion had 
declined to 25-90 per cent., the share of the Dominions of world tonnage 
showing a slight increase to 4-65, with the result that the Empire’s tonnage 
had fallen from 42-89 per cent. to 80-55 per cent. of all the ships under all 
flags. The decline in British tonnage was partially reflected in the figures 
of entrances and clearances in British ports. The latest figures available 
are those for the year 1988. In that year only 58-9 per cent. of British 
imports were carried in British ships as compared with 65-8 per cent. in 
1918 and 67-7 per cent. as late as 1921. In the case of exports, the per- 
centage of 59-0 per cent. (1918) had risen in 1921 to 67 per cent., but by 
1988 had again fallen to 59-0 per cent. It may be added that during those 
years the weight of imports increased from 56,002,000 tons to 67,300,000 
tons, while retained exports and exports of manufactured goods declined 
from 16,987,000 tons to 11,470,000 tons. The exports of coal in 1938 
were half what they had been in 1913. 

It is important to keep in mind the picture of the distress of British 
shipping before the war if we are to appreciate adequately the services 
which it has rendered during the struggle. One result of that deteriora- 
tion in the tonnage position and lack of employment was that between the 
close of the First World War and the opening of the Second World War, 
the personnel declined by 70,000 and even those who remained suffered 
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from long periods of unemployment ; some officers served before the mast 
in order to support their families and others, like hundreds of seamen, 
walked the streets of our seaports in enforced idleness. The tonnage laid 
up was at one time as high was 3,529,000 tons gross and at no time could 
employment be provided for all the vessels under the British flag, though 
many owners operated their ships at a loss. It was in those circumstances 
that the Government of the day introduced the British Shipping (Assist- 
ance) Bill. Though it could not be suggested that the ships had not been 
well built and well managed, the volume of British shipping had steadily 
declined, trades had been lost (especially in the Pacific owing to Japanese 
subsidised competition), and the financial reserves of the whole industry 
had been gravely reduced. Shipping was a “‘ distressed industry ’ when 
the war opened and the Government took control, leaving the manage- 
ment to the various fleets to the owners, who received only 5 per cent. 
interest and 5 per cent. on account of depreciation. 


FREEDOM AND EFFICIENCY. 


It was not until a large volume of tonnage had been sunk by enemy 
action, that the owners, anxious for the future of their industry, realised 
the desirability of creating an organisation which could speak authorita- 
tively for all of them during and after the war. So the General Council 
of British Shipping was formed, consisting of representatives of the 
Chamber of Shipping and the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association. 
Its first action was to prepare a report on the future of the industry which 
was issued early in 1943 under the title ‘‘ Freedom and Efficiency.” It 
emphasised the importance of shipping to the people of the British Isles 
if they were to continue to import the necessary food and raw materials, 
export manufactures and coal, and balance the national trading account 
by “invisible exports,” the contribution of the industry in pre-war years 
having ranged from £80,000,000 to £340,000,000 each year, according to 
the estimates prepared by the Board of Trade :— 

British shipping employed in world trade is one of our great export industries ; therefore 
its prosperity is of the first importance. The ability of British shipping to play its part will 
depend on the equipment and efficiency of British ships, and the extent to which it secures 
employment must be controlled by the volume of world trade. Substantial freedom in the 
world market is also a necessity : restrictions imposed by foreign governments on the employ- 
ment of ships or foreign subsidised competition will vitally atfect the British Mercantile 
Marine. The future of shipping is, therefore, bound up with national economic policy, on 


the one hand, and, on the other, with the willingness of all nations to maintain and expand 
international trade in a free market. 


The Council foresaw that control would continue for some time after 
the war and then conditions of freedom should exist :— 


This will be situation which calls for the fullest application of the policy of non-dis- 
crimination which underlies the Atlantic Charter. On the transport side, the fleets of Allied 
and Neutral Nations must assume a proportionate share at comparable rates in the duties of 
relief and enjoy equal opportunity of securing employment in the free market. Enemy 
shipping, on the other hand, should be employed entirely in the relief and reconstruction of 
countries which the enemy has devastated. 

British shipping will claim and expect release from control at the same time and in the 
same proportions as any release of shipping under other flags. Special arrangements will be 
required to ensure fair treatment for owners of vessels required for Government service after 
the cessation of hostilities, especially those whose established liner services have had to be 
abandoned during the war. 


‘rhe opinion was expressed in the report that supply of tonnage would 
soon overtake the demand for tonnage owing to the great expansion of 
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shipbuilding facilities in the British Isles, in the United States, in Canada, 
Australia and elsewhere. But so far as the British shipping industry was 
concerned, there would be a shortage of “ quality ships,” especially pas- 
senger vessels, as distinct from mass production ships. It urged that 
control by the Government should be gradually relaxed and “ that in 
order to meet this condition the industry should provide the elasticity in 
the use of ships necessary to meet a shortage in quality tonnage and 
changes in the channels of trade.” 


The elasticity should be secured by the Government delegating to the industry through 
ite organisations the task of carrying out the national and international policy in regard to 
shipping, in the case of liners through a liner committee, and in the case of tramps under a 
licensing system operated by an international administrative committee and supported by 
effective Government guarantees. Corresponding arrangements should be made in the short 
sea trades and tankers will also require appropriate organisation which should include the 
oil interests. 

Once the immediate relief period is over, there should be a progressive liberation of 
shipping coupled with the establishment of effective co-operative machinery in the industry 
to ensure satisfactory service and to maintain freight markets at a reasonable level. Support 
will be required from the Governments of the shipowning nations to ensure that vessels of 
all flags comply with the conditions of this co-operation under pain of suitable penalties. 
Such assistance, not being financial, should not involve any question of Government control. 


In looking forward, the Council did not ignore the needs of the officers 
and men and suggested that the National Maritime Board, representing 
all interests, should be retained to regulate wages and conditions of work, 
pointing out that such wartime measures as continuity of work, paid leave 
and pensions were dependent on securing the prosperity of the British 
mercantile marine. In other words, if there were not sufficient ships on 
the Register of the United Kingdom full employment could not be assured 
and if the ships did not pay their way, the wages of the crews would not 
be forthcoming, except from the National Treasury in the form of a 
subsidy. 

The report then dealt with the alternatives of State ownership and 
private enterprise. It pointed out that ‘‘ all experiments in nationalisa- 
tion have proved that the luxury of a State fleet is a most expensive one 
and in the past they have been brought to an end by revolt of the tax- 
payer.” It was added that they had failed to secure the support of the 
exporters and importers of the nation concerned ; traders had insisted on 
using the best ship-carrying power available whatever might be its flag. 
Apart from this, shipping, it was pointed out, was essentially competitive 
and “it is fearful to contemplate a situation when a normal incident of 
commercial competition will become an act of State with diplomatic 
reverberations.”’ 

The Council expressed the view of all shipowners that the results of 
State control would be disastrous, but, on the other hand, disclaimed any 
belief in ‘‘ the unorganised activity of individuals without regard to the 
welfare of the workers or the interests of the country.’ It pointed to the 
measures for self regulation which the industry had already adopted. The 
Council summed up its opinions as follows :— 


This country must not be afraid to say to its allies that a strong British Mercantile Marine 
is just as necessary to this country as its Navy, Army and Air Force. Not only must this 
be said, but the country must be prepared to defend it in argument, and to require that the 
Peace Settlement should include effective guarantees against a renewal of the race in subsidies 
which marked the pre-war period. 

The history of British shipping shows that new tonnage has in the past been largely 
financed out of profits and cash representing depreciation, In 1939 the depreciation accounts 
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of many owners showed that trade in the previous decade had been such that full depreciation 
had not been earned. 

During the war Government policy has strictly limited the earnings of ships—the war 
profit whether in cash or service being taken by Government —-s0 that in many cases cash 
will not be available to replace obsolescent tonnage, which survives the war, and indeed in 
some cases replacement of war losses, especially of tramp shipping, will require financing. 


The Council pointed out that the Government had been warned of the 
effect of its war taxation system on the future recuperative power of 
industrial enterprise. ‘‘ No industry is allowed to make secure provision 
for the future. The vague promise that Government will deal with this 
problem when it arises is not satisfactory. British shipping will be called 
upon to face competition after the war, and it is imperative that the 
industry should retain sufficient financial strength to build the best and 
most competitive ships.” 


COMPETITION OF THE AIR. 


In a subsequent report on “ Sea and Air Transport,” the Council urged 
that it would be necessary after the war for the country to have at its 
disposal ‘“‘a commercial air fleet comparable to the mercantile marine, 
which has been an equal necessity in the past.”” 

British trade will in future require a balanced fleet of ships and aircraft. For Great 
Britain, the co-ordination of airborne and surface transport will present problems to be faced 
and opportunities to be grasped greater than those confronting any other Great Power. The 
shipping industry does not claim any specialised knowledge of aviation. What it does 
possess, and what it offers as a practical contribution to this task is a wealth of experience 
derived from four generations of successful management of overseas services ; an efficient 


organisation already dealing with those classes of passengers and freights likely to be borne 
by air; and a network of branch offices and agencies all over the world. 


In effect, the General Council claimed that private enterprise had 
never failed to provide the country with well balanced fleets of ships to 
meet the needs of peace and war and shipowners were qualified to meet the 
new challenge of air transport. 

The aeroplane will never oust the ship, but it may well have a profound effect on the 
speed and character of seaborne services. In the past both the carriage and the protection 
of our foreign trade have been a matter solely of ships. The obligations implied not only 
by the former aspect but, in considerable measure by the latter also, have fallen upon our 
mercantile marine. Twice in twenty-five years the enterprise, and latterly far more the 
determination, of British shipownera has supplied us with a volume of tonnage, which in 

uantity and quality has not only met our materia] needs during the hazardous transition 


rom . peace to a war economy but has supplied the Royal Navy with a vast fleet of auxiliaries 
as well, 


Apart from the obviously interested views of shipowners, it is apparent 
that the war itself has proved to be “a forcing house for the development 
of the aeroplane and an agent for the wholesale destruction of ships.” 
What might in ordinary circumstances have been a gradual change will 
become consequently an abrupt transition. So the Council urged that 
shipowners, when tackling the rehabilitation of their traditional services 
after the war, would be presented also with an unusual opportunity to 
convert them spontaneously from the old medium of transport to the new 
medium in whatever respects and in whatever proportions their respective 
characteristics and the requirements of each trade or group of trades 
might require. It was conceded that private enterprise as represented 
by shipowners could not compete against such a subsidised monopoly as 
the British Oversea Airways Corporation. It claimed that a single 
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national corporation could not achieve in the air anything comparable 
to what private enterprise had achieved at sea. It suggested that had 
the development of the mercantile marine from its renaissance in the middle 
of last century onwards been entrusted to a single agency, it was incon- 
ceivable that it would have attained either the magnitude or the variety 
of specialised characteristics which it in fact did. ‘* A far wider and more 
varied deployment of experience, resources and individual enterprise 
would appear to be required and British shipowners, in technique and 
experience and in their long established position in international transport, 
should be able to make certainly not an exclusive but a substantial con- 
tribution to the sum total of British air commerce.” 

The Council, in effect, entered a plea that the ship and the aeroplane 
should be regarded as complementary agents for the transport of pas- 
sengers and goods. To bring British sea lines into active participation 
in the development of British air transport, would, they urged, not only 
help to provide a wider basis for deployment but would ensure a desirable 
co-ordination between the two forms of transport. ‘‘ The conduct of a 
regular air line and that of a regular sea line have wholly sympathetic 
characteristics. Each calls for long term policies; each requires an 
international outlook ; in each rigid technical discipline is essential to 
public safety ; each, finally, succeeds only by capturing and retaining the 
goodwill of the travelling public or the consignor of freight.” 

Except in the case of air lines which might be established for political 
and other national purposes, the Council urged that subsidies need not 
and should not be paid to the operators of air services. In effect, British 
shipowners, facing the problem of replacing their many fast and specialised 
ships which had been sacrificed to the war effort, asked whether aviation 
was to be artificially stimulated at the taxpayer’s expense to the point of 
competing uneconomically with the ship and, if so, with what object and 
for whose benefit. As to the latter point, British shipowners, who for 
twenty years faced unaided the competition of State-subsidised foreign 
shipping, stated that they were unlikely to repeat willingly the same ex- 
perience in the air. ‘ They know too well the frustration both of initiative 
and of policy which follows when one participant in a competitive and 
self-supporting industry is free to introduce artificial and uneconomic 
conditions backed by the arbitrary assistance of his Government.” The 
Council claimed that, sooner or later, an economic equilibrium must be 
reached between the respective costs and advantages of airborne and 
surface transport. ‘‘ The abolition of persistent and arbitrary subsidies 
must surely be a condition precedent to any honest and confident invest- 
ment of funds, whether public or private, in civil aviation and thus of any 
really healthy progress in the development of a genuine air commerce.” 

Turning to a detailed examination of the future of sea and air transport, 
the General Council urged that the first task of any International Air Con- 
gress should be to put an end to the tradition of uncontrolled national 
subsidies which characterised the years before the war. While not claiming 
special knowledge, they felt entitled, on general grounds, to submit con- 
structive principles. There would, in their opinion, be sufficient areas of 
self-supporting aviation to ensure the development of the commercial 
aeroplane by ordinary evolution. On the other hand, if owing to specified 
factors (e.g. the long fuel stages inherent in trans-ocean flying), particular 
air services could not be self-supporting, then subsidies for such services 
should be paid solely for the promotion of international intercourse and 
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calculated solely to offset the handicap imposed by those factors. A plea 
was entered that no subsidy, direct or indirect, should be granted other- 
wise than through the medium of a formula, which should itself be pub- 
lished and be incapable of equivocal interpretation. Their final claim was 
that in no event should any subsidy be such as to obviate the charging of 
fares and freights reasonably proportionate to the speed of the service 
offered and that no general subvention should be granted for the carriage 
of air mail, which should be carried on a poundage basis. The poundage 
rate per unit per mile paid by postal authorities on each route should be 
published. Assuming international agreement on these lines, the main 
need for any super-national control of air transport would, in their opinion, 
have been met. 

As to the fear that the aeroplane built for the purposes of peace might 
be used for warlike operations, the Council expressed itself as strongly 
opposed to the kind of international control envisaged by those who be- 
lieved in the policy of putting civil aviation in a strait jacket as a kind of 
punishment for the misuse of the aeroplane in war. ‘‘ Similarly, although 
it may be impracticable to claim a ‘ freedom of the air ’ as complete as the 
traditional ‘ freedom of the sea,’ they would be equally strongly opposed 
to such arbitrary interference with the movement of air-borne traffic as is 
specifically granted under the existing International Air Convention.” 

British shipowners, as this report revealed, are ready to apply their 
technique and experience with all their traditional vigour and enterprise 
to the new medium of transport. Their desire is to find scope for initiative 
and independence so that they may carry on overseas air services which 
would be complimentary to their long-established sea lines. In accordance 
with this policy, most of the liner companies have amended their articles 
of association so as to enable them to own and operate aeroplanes. The first 
indication of the serious purpose of British shipping to accept the challenge 
of the air was the announcement early in November that five shipping 
lines normally engaged in the trades with South America had formed a 
separate, joint company to operate air services to that continent. The 
companies concerned announced their intention of operating air services 
“as soon as the necessary consents and machines can be obtained.”’ The 
lines involved, with headquarters in London and Liverpool, are the Royal 
Mail, Blue Star, Pacific Steam Navigation, Booth Line and Lamport and 
Holt. Together they represent a capital of nearly £7,500,000. The de- 
cision to pool interests in the air which are divided on the sea is not 
illogical ; indecd, in the particular circumstances, no other course would 
have been practicable. It was pointed out in the report of the General 
Council of British Shipping on “ Air and Sea Transport ” that ‘‘ to secure 
an optimum size of air-operating organisation may well call for the pooling 
of resources by sea lines in partnership rather than operation by single 
lines.” The fact that the service by air is, on any reasonable estimate, 
bound to be considerably smaller and less diversified than the service by 
sea—at any rate so far as the South American route is concerned— 
dictated a corresponding concentration of management or operating units. 
The alternative would be a duplication of staffs and facilities at the ter- 
minal points, as well as at the “ ports of call’ and in feeder services, un- 
justified by the nature and volume of the work required. Apart from 
that, there would be obvious complications in actual operation—adjust- 
ment of flying times, interchangeability, servicing, and so on—from which 
transport users would gain nothing and lose much As the Shipping 
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World remarked in commenting on this development, the co-operative 
venture proposed for the air route to South America does not necessarily 
mean that the same pattern should be followed in the case of services to 
other parts of the world—though there are obvious parallels. Over the 
North Atlantic, for example, where the air traffic will be far greater and 
the direct main routes more numerous, the promise of more efficient 
service might lie in the establishment of more than one concern. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PERSONNEL. 


Though official assurances as to the future control of the shipping 
industry have been lacking, shipowners have co-operated in many measures 
for the benefit of the industry and its personnel. Chief among these in the 
year 1943 was an outline plan for the post-war training of navigating 
officers and deck ratings which was drawn up by the Merchant Navy 
Training Board. This body consists of shipowners’ representatives 
(appointed by the Shipping Federation and the Employers’ Association 
of the Port of Liverpool) ; representatives of sea-going personnel (appointed 
by the Mercantile Marine Service Association, the Navigators and Engineer 
Officers’ Union and the National Union of Seamen) ; representatives of the 
Government Departments concerned (the Ministry of War Transport, the 
Board of Education and the Scottish Education Department) ; representa- 
tives of pre-sea training establishments ; and representatives of the As- 
sociation of Education Committees and the Association of Navigation 
Schools. 

The plan was published in June. It was explained that the Board’s 
object was “to ensure, in advance, that any general development in 
national educational policy can be properly and practically adapted to 
meet the special needs of shipping and to improve the present methods 
of training for a career in the Merchant Navy.” It was explained that in 
the absence of any definite statement of Government post-war education 
policy or a detailed statement of Government policy as regards shipping, 
the proposals could only be tentative and could only be in outline, but 
in preparing them they had assumed (a) that the school leaving age would 
be raised to at least 15, and (b) that compulsory attendance at day con- 
tinuation classes for one day per week would be required after leaving 
school up to the age of 18. It was explained that it was obviously 
impossible for boys at sea to comply with (b) unmodified and for that 
reason alone—and, of course, there were others—it would be necessary 
to distinguish shipping from shore vocations. 

In the circumstances, the Board outlined two schemes—one for 
training navigation officers and the other for training deck ratings which 
would they believed, provide the necessary equivalent. The Board 
recalled that in 1935 a radical change in the training of apprentices and 
cadets was made by the establishment of the training scheme of the 
Merchant Navy Officers Training Board. The object of that scheme was 
to provide for apprentices and cadets, as a substitute at sea for the educa- 
tional advantages which apprentices in shore trades enjoy, such as 
technical schools, evening classes, etc.: (a) a standard syllabus of in- 
struction during the period of indentures ; (b) periodical reports by the 
master to the owner on the apprentice’s progress and conduct ; (c) an 
annual examination or test on board ship ; (d) a system of correspondence 
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courses by which the individual apprentice is kept in direct touch with an 
approved navigation school. The scheme, it was recorded, had been out- 
standingly successful and at the outbreak of war covered 92 per cent. of 
the total number of apprentices and cadets. At present entrants could 
be divided into three broad groups, viz.: (a) boys trained at the public 
schools, e.g. ‘‘ Conway,” Pangbourne, and ‘‘ Worcester ” (12 per cent. to 
15 per cent.) ; (b) boys trained at sea in the special cadet ships of the 
British India and New Zealand Shipping Companies (8 per cent.) and (c) 
boys who go to sea either direct without any pre-sea training or after a 
course at a navigation school, etc. (82 to 85 per cent.). 

The Board added that ‘‘ there is everything to be said for judicious 
diversity in methods of training. No one scheme is likely to be, or to 
remain, ideal and much can be gained from well-founded experiments.” 
So it recommended that the method of entry in (a) should continue. This 
method would include, in addition to the three public schools mentioned, 
systematic courses of pre-sea training at junior technical schools, and at 
certain other sea training establishments. This recommendation, it was 
explained, was subject, in all cases, to standards of training being adopted 
comparable to the standards laid down for Nautical Colleges, which it was 
suggested should be established. The Board were also strongly in favour 
of continuing the type of cadet ship mentioned in (b) particularly if both 
a teacher and an instructor are carried. 

It was with clause (c) that the Report was primarily concerned. It 
was proposed that apprentices and cadets who at present enter the industry 
under (c) should, instead, prepare themselves for their sea career by nine 
months’ training at a nautical residential Training College or Colleges to 
be specially established for this purpose: thereafter suitable candidates 
would join a shipping company as at present as apprentices or cadets, but 
would serve only in ships which satisfied certain conditions as to accom- 
modation, continuous course of instruction, etc., and adopted an approved 
form of contract or indenture for three years; during this period they 
would come under the Training Board syllabus of instruction and system 
of conduct reports, annual test of progress and correspondence courses. 
At the end of the pre-apprenticeship training of nine months, plus the 
apprenticeship of three years, many candidates should be able to get their 
Second Mate’s Certificate without any further attendance at a navigation 
school. The navigation schools would still be necessary to give additional 
tuition to what was hoped would be a minority of Second Mate candidates ; 
they would conduct the correspondence courses, and they would also 
provide tuition for the higher certificates. 

It was suggested that the candidates for entry into the Nautical College 
should fulfil certain requirements and it was urged that no boy should be 
debarred or deterred from applying for entry into the college on financial 
grounds. “ Selection for the College will be made on the basis of character 
and ability to profit by the instruction provided.” At the same time it 
was considered essential that parents who could should pay the full fees 
and that those who could not meet the full cost should contribute to their 
capacity. It would have a very bad effect upon the profession as a whole 
if the impression were created—however erroneously—that training at the 
college would be provided free to all. It was added that nothing should 
debar or deter suitable deck boys or ratings from becoming officers in due 
course. 

The report included, in some detail, a suggested organisation and 
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curriculum, but emphasis was laid on the Colleges being residential. It 
was also stated that considerable stress must be laid on physical education 
and upon adequate facilities for boat sailing. ‘‘ We have fixed the course 
at nine months so that two months may be set aside exclusively for short 
voyages of some weeks’ duration in small sea-going auxiliary sailing 
vessels which would be attached to the Colleges. We contemplate also 
that a Lifeboat Certificate would be taken at the Colleges.” The Board 
also insisted that the course must enable boys to secure exemptions from 
certain sections of the Ministry of War Transport examination and to be 
reasonably certain that at the end of their apprenticeship they will have 
no need to resort to cramming to secure their certificate. Throughout 
the College course unsuitable candidates would be weeded out. 

The outline plan also included provision for the training of deck ratings. 
Before the war there was nothing to prevent a boy going to sea without 
preliminary training of any sort. In 1936, for example, 1,599 boys went 
to sea for the first time as deck boys in foreign-going and home-trade 
ships. Of these only 617 (40 per cent.) had had preliminary training. 
The Merchant Navy Reserve Pool was started in May, 1941, and now boys 
cannot go to sea without first entering the Pool, and only trained boys are 
accepted ; but any seamen who had served three years at sea was—and 
still is—statutorily and automatically entitled to be rated as an A.B. 
without any test of competence. 

The Board’s proposals briefly are that all deck boys under 18 should 
prepare themselves for their sea calling by a four or six months’ course 
(according to age) at an approved residential sea training establishment ; 
they should then go to sea as deck boys in ships which satisfy certain 
conditions as to accommodation, etc.; while at sea they would be en- 
couraged to continue their education, both technical and general, by 
correspondence courses with shore establishments and through libraries 
provided on board. At the end of 24 years on Articles, they would be 
entitled to be rated as A.B. only after passing a Ministry of War Transport 
examination on the lines of the present Efficient Deckhand examination ; 
and at suitable stages, both in pre-sea training and when at sea, boys who 
on merit and ability showed themselves likely to become good officers 
would be encouraged to do so and would have fmancial barriers removed. 

It was explained that the Board had no desire to make a fetish of the 
standardisation of training or regulated entry, or to bar entry to youths 
who desire to go to sea later than is usual, but they did desire to prevent 
young boys from going to sea without any training at all. ‘‘ The so-called 
romance of ‘ running away to sea’ is exaggerated, and we consider that 
the general disadvantages of this haphazard method of entry into the 
Merchant Navy outweigh any advantages there may be in exceptional 
cases.’ 

Before the war there were many different types of training establish- 
ment. Some have not operated under the special war conditions, but, 
provided the training was not below the standard suggested, the Board 
stated that a continued diversity would be welcomed. ‘‘ Some establish- 
ments take boys during their school life and, therefore, combine general 
education with sea training. At the other extreme, the principal national 
training establishment—the Gravesend Sea School—which trained about 
half of all deck boys, does not provide general education but takes boys 
who have left school and provides them with vocational and physical 
training for 10 to 12 weeks. The School is owned and financed by the 
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Shipping Federation with a Government grant, but is managed by a com- 
mittee representing the Shipping Federation, the National Union of 
Seamen, the Ministry of War Transport and the Board of Education.” 
The Board emphasised that the training establishments would have to 
comply with certain principles as, for instance, that they should be resi- 
dential; that training would be on lines approved by the Board and 
include general, vocational and physical education in accordance with a 
syllabus approved by the Training Board, and that the course should be 
for at least four months for those joining at or after 16, and at least six 
months for those under that age. The Scout and Sea Cadet movements 
provided, in their opinion, excellent preliminary training for the course. 
Once a boy had satisfactorily completed his pre-sea training course, he 
would go to sea as a deck boy, but only in ships approved by the Board 
and with approved educational libraries. In this connection, the report 
added “ there is no intention of making ships school-ships, but during his 
training at sea a boy would be encouraged to carry on a correspondence 
course with a shore school either for general or educational subjects.” 
Further, in periods between voyages, if there was a post-war Pool system, 
he could be required to attend courses at suitable schools. As to the 
qualification as A.B., the Board’s proposal is that, after a minimum of 
24 years’ service on Articles in the Deck Department, a youth should be 
allowed to take his A.B.’s examination. 

With reference to special provision for later entrants, those who go to 
sea for the first time at 18 or over, it was suggested that they might 
reasonably be expected to pass the examination for A.B. in a shorter 
period—two years on Articles. ‘“ But we think it important that before 
going to sea they should satisfactorily complete a short intensive practical 
course ashore somewhat on the lines of the very good Firemen’s training 
courses now in operation. 

As to promotion to officer, the proposal is that after becoming an A.B., 
the seamen who does not desire, or is not fitted, to become an officer can 
look forward to promotion as a Petty Officer. But at every stage in their 
careers suitable boys and suitable A.B.’s should. have every reasonable 
opportunity to become navigating officers, and no financial obstacle 
should remain in their way. 

The Board finally assumed that the Government would make a sub- 
stantial grant towards the expenses of the new scheme, but the amount 
would to some extent be determined by its policy towards technical 
education in industry generally. ‘‘ We feel confident, too, that the 
industry will desire to make its contribution.” The primary purpose of 
the report was to make sure that the Government should know in advance 
what the views of those connected with shipping were so that the industry 
might play its part in applying general educational changes to shipping. 
The Board added that they were alive to the possibility of close liaison 
between shipping and civil aviation and the training of personnel. 

This review of the condition to which this ‘‘ distressed industry ” had 
been reduced at the outbreak of the war, of its plea for ‘ freedom and 
efficiency,” its response to the challenge of the air, and its willingness to 
co-operate in raising the status of the personnel, shows that British ship- 
owners are anxious, in the interests of the nation as well as of investors 
and themselves as ship managers, to take in hand the restoration of British 
shipping to its pre-war pre-eminence as soon as possible after the war. 

ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE AIR WAR AT SBA. 


Fresx information about the part that aircraft should be called upon to 
play in the war at sea, information which will assuredly be used as a guide 
by generations of Naval and Air Force officers yet to come, was assembled 
during the sharper struggle against enemy submarines that occurred 
during 1948. 

Not so readily appreciated by the public nor, on the face of it, so fatal 
as the land battles on the Russian front, this struggle was yet the founda- 
tion of everything else ; the thing on which the whole, towering structure 
of allied military might was reared. The enemy's under-sea effort mounted 
sharply during the year and it was not until the closing months that it 
was deemed wise to strike a note of full confidence in the official pro- 
nouncements. And even then reservations always had to be made about 
the future, so fine were the margins of inventiveness, productivity, sea- 
manship and airmanship which gave the allies the superiority. 

From the beginning aircraft had played a part in the protection of 
shipping and had proved more capable in dealing with submarines than 
some German commanders had expected. The Short Sunderland and 
Consolidated Catalina flying boats and the Lockheed Hudson landplanes, 
which had borne the brunt of the battle in the early stages, had been 
reinforced with other kinds of aircraft, including the very long range 
aircraft which eventually proved so useful. The Fleet Air Arm had also 
been augmented, and by a host of interesting contrivances the carrier 
situation had been improved. 

In addition the collaboration between surface craft and aircraft had 
been cleaned up and Coastal Command, under Air Marshal Sir J. C. 
Slessor, had made some advances in its striking technique. If, however, 
one seeks to draw general instruction from the whole picture, one arrives 
inevitably at two questions: first, has there been during this successful 
year a shift in responsibility towards the land-based aircraft and away 
from the ship-based aircraft and the marine aircraft ? and, second, how 
would any such shift affect the larger Service responsibilities ? 

I would amplify the first question by saying that there has always 
been a school of thought which holds that the land-based landplane is 
the dominant aircraft in both the war on land and the war at sea. It is 
argued, by adherents of this school, that the land-based landplane, being 
somewhat superior to all other kinds of aircraft in certain performance 
qualities, such as speed and rate of climb, is the only type of machine on 
which the main design and productive effort should be lavished. All 
other types, it is said, including ship-borne machines and flying boats, are 
temporary expedients, to be employed only while the land-based land- 
plane’s range is being worked up enough to allow it to operate over the 
most distant points in the ocean spaces. 

Implicit in this theory is that military control over the sea can be 
exercised from bases on the land many hundreds of miles away. It 
suggests that, with a little further development in aeronautics, a nation 
would be able to keep its sea routes open with surface vessels, excluding 
carriers, working in collaboration with landplanes based at strategic 
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points on islands (as in the Azores, for example) and on the mainland. 
And although, for reasons which I shall hope to make clear, I do not 
subscribe to this theory, it must be confessed that the progress of the air 
war at sea during 1948 did something to support it. 

A great many battles were fought in the Atlantic lasting from four to 
eight days, in which long-range, land-based landplanes did truly magnifi- 
cent work. In the four-day battle of January, for instance, Liberators 
sighted 18 enemy submarines and attacked eleven of them, sinking two. 
Time after time the operation of these machines at great distances from 
the shore was reported. The old conception that for this kind of work 
a large flying boat, capable of alighting on smooth water, or a ship-based 
aircraft was necessary, had to be revised. 

The landplane was reaching out farther and farther over the ocean 
and was proving that it could work well as a military instrument when at 
a great distance from its base. The drawing of arcs, with centre the 
nearest land base, became meaningless, for at the next moment some 
means of increasing the load of fuel at take-off would be found, and the 
aircraft would become capable of ranging much farther afield. What 
was not so immediately obvious as these changes took place, was that 
the fight against German submarines was a highly specialised kind of 
action on both sides. A glance at the Pacific war was a useful corrective. 
For the German submarines were normally working on their own, without 
the co-operation of surface craft or even of aircraft. The direct co- 
operation of the big Focke-Wulf “‘ commerce raiding ”’ aeroplanes was not 
seen in 1948 as it had been seen earlier in the war. So the long-range air- 
craft were almost exclusively concerned with enemy submarines. They 
were not normally called on to cope with enemy aircraft or with other 
enemy vessels. 

The consequences of this are clear. The air performance of the land- 
based aircraft in speed and climb is not tested at the place where battle 
is joined. It will have to compete with anti-aircraft fire, but not with 
opposing fighters or even with opposing long-range machines. In brief 
the ultra-long-range aircraft is not challenged on the field of battle to 
exhibit any special air performance characteristics. Yet it is for its air 
performance characteristics that it has been selected in preference to the 
ship-borne aircrdft or the flying boat. 

We perceive now where the reasoning in favour of the land-based 
landplane to the exclusion of other types has failed. In the Atlantic the 
battle has not been between like forces, but between contrasted forces. 
The three-dimensional aircraft has met the three-dimensional sea-craft at 
sea level. Two essentially dissimilar animals are in conflict. In the 
Atlantic the allies have surface ships and aircraft ; the enemy has sub- 
marines. The trial of strength is between different kinds of instrument. 
Compare this with the Pacific. There mixed forces of similar composition 
have met. The aircraft committed to battle have had to meet other air- 
craft ; the surface ships to meet other surface ships; the submarines to 
meet other submarines. The land-based landplane has also been doing 
well in the Pacific ; but it has not shown the same degree of ascendancy 
it has shown in the Atlantic. 

An important strategical conclusion now emerges. It is that greater 
emphasis is placed upon the performance of weapons of war when like 
meets like. 

Thus when surface ship meets surface ship the outcome of the combat 
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is more heavily influenced by performance than when surface ship meets 
aircraft. Similarly, when aircraft meets aircraft the outcome is more 
influenced by performance than when aircraft meets surface ship. If the 
enemy uses only one part of the naval forces at his disposal—for instance 
his submarines—then the aircraft sent against them do not ordinarily 
need a high air performance. We may put the thing in concrete fashion 
by saying that ultra-long-range aircraft meeting an enemy task force 
including ship-borne fighters would be in a most unfavourable position. 
If the German navy were powerful enough to support their submarines 
with surface craft, then the progress of the land-based landplane might 
have been much slower. 

So far—apart from this general strategical inference—the tactical 
aspect has been mainly discussed. There is also the economic aspect. It 
was on June 20 that the Admiralty announced the five-day operations of 
the month before, when two enemy submarines were sunk, and said that 
the escort-carrier Biter had been in action. Here the question that must 
be asked is whether it is more economic for a convoy to carry its own air 
protection around with it in a surface ship, or to be in the position to call 
on that protection from a land base. If the question were as uncompli- 
cated as that the answer would be that it is better for the convoy to carry 
its own air protection with it in a surface ship or carrier. Flying hours 
are thereby reduced and air protection is at more immediate call. 

But the question is not in fact so simple and the facts of the sea-air 
war point to the need for the use of both the land-based machines and the 
ship-based machines, working in concert. Only by that means can the 
fullest protection be secured. So even when the enemy is using only one 
type of weapon, and not a mixed force, it remains true that there is need 
for the ship-borne machine. It increases the efficiency—economical and 
tactical—of the air protection and however much or however little that 
increase may be it is considered to be worth while. At every stage, 
therefore, a closer examination of the situation shows that the land-based 
landplane is not self-sufficient. It must be supported by the ship-based 
aircraft. 

We come now to the seaplane, or more particularly the flying boat, 
for the float seaplane is not concerned in the kind of action now being 
considered. 

Flying boats have been a type of aircraft in which British designers 
and constructors have excelled. The civil Empire flying boat was a very 
remarkable production for its time and it undoubtedly gave a lead to the 
world in the lay-out of this kind of machine. Its influence has been seen 
in both British and American machines ever since, and it gave rise to the 
military version known as the Sunderland. As has been mentioned, the 
Sunderland fiying boats did good service in the early stages of the war 
and are still of the highest value. The Catalina also has done well. It 
is, therefore, with some anxiety that one notices a tendency to abandon 
flying-boat development. There does not seem to be much enthusiasm 
for new designs or for work intended to further the advance of this kind 
of machine. And it is possible to assign to this tendency to neglect the 
flying boat the same cause that produced the tendency to neglect the ship- 
borne aircraft, the belief that, as it was inevitably somewhat lower in 
performance than the comparable land-based landplane, there was no 
good reason for its continued existence. 

The flying boat is somewhat slower than the comparable landplane. 
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But it does have some advantages which are not always given their true 
value. It requires no elaborate and expensive concrete runways. Any 
stretch of sheltered water is a good alighting and taking-off place for the 
flying boat. It can be built of very large size without incurring the 
liabilities which large-size landplanes incur. It can alight on the water 
in the open sea with a much lower probability of damage or loss than the 
landplane. 

Although in the British Isles the number of marine airports is not 
large, in the British Empire and Commonwealth it is very large. That 
is not solely a peacetime advantage. Tor air communications play their 
part in war as much as in peace. The flying boat does suit the inherent 
geography of the British Empire and Commonwealth. We should not, 
therefore, discard it in favour of the landplane without the most careful 
thought. It is inthe marine tradition. It is the kind of machine which 
the British people know how to make and how to handle. 

In the year of 19483 some new American flying boats received notice in 
the communiqués, but no new British flying boats. Yet if we ever aspire 
to become builders of really large-size aircraft, we must turn to the flying 
boat. It is the strangest thing that the Sunderland, which proved so 
brilliantly successful in. anti-submarine work and in a hundred other 
duties in the early stages of the war, should have no successor. The 
Lerwick has faded from the picture and nothing has appeared to take its 
place. 

It may be true that in the battle of the Atlantic the long-range, land- 
based landplane and the ship-borne aircraft have proved adequate to all 
demands. But in any other kind of battle there might arise the need for 
the flying boat. A good example of the effective working of a massed 
force was provided in the great convoy battle announced in the Admiralty 
communiqué of June 20. It was on this occasion that the escort-carrier 
H.M.S. Biter (Captain BE. M. C. Abel-Smith, R.N.) was announced in 
operation and that with it were a number of land- based Coastal Command 
aircraft. They included Sunderland and Catalina flying boats and 
Fortress and Liberator landplanes. The battle took place during May. 
On many other occasions there were similar examples of the use of massed 
forces of ship-based and land-based aircraft. 

The pattern the Pacific war will take is by no means clearly defined as 
yet and here with like forces meeting like, not only the ship-borne aircraft 
but also the flying boat may be able to shoulder a larger responsibility 
than in other regions. 

Every separate consideration of the conditions of the air war at sea 
during 1943, therefore, leads to the same conclusion ; that although the 
land-based landplane has, in fact, borne a larger part of the load during 
the year it has not conclusively demonstrated that it cam or will ever be 
able to bear the whole load. The case for the ship-borne machine and 
for the flying boat is almost as strong as ever it was. And similarly the 
responsibilities of the different services remain interlocked and are not 
restricted or divided up by landplane developments and by the more 
extensive use of landplanes. Much of the misunderstanding on this and 
similar points has arisen from the over-simplification which is encouraged 
when a service is linked too firmly to the element in which it works. It 
is pleasing to the tidy mind to think of three separate kinds of war, that 
on the sea, that on the land, and that in the air. But all experience has 
gone to show that such tidiness has its dangers. It shares some of the 
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characteristics of the tidiness of the ruthless spring cleaner who goes 
through a house like a raging wind and leaves it clean and clear but with 
most of the important documents gone. The air war at sea has given rise 
to a curious, somewhat untidy, and slightly illogical arrangement whereby 
the responsibility falls upon both the Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force in undefined degrees. But although untidy and illogical the method 
worked well. 

Something must now be said in extension of the basic conclusion 
already stated, that the ship-borne aircraft has a future and that it will 
remain a machine of high importance. It has not produced any very 
remarkable progeny as yet. The Fairey Barracuda has been announced 
as the new British designed and built torpedo carrier of the Royal Navy. 
But at the time of preparing this article no details of this machine had 
been issued. More is known of the Grumman Avenger, which was called 
the Tarpon in the Royal Navy, though the name was later abandoned by 
the Admiralty, and which is also a torpedo carrier but intended to take 
the short, fatter American torpedo. This machine has earned high praise 
from those who have flown it, and it is in large-scale production so that 
it is likely to play a large and increasing part in both war over the Atlantic 
and over the Pacific. Ship-borne fighter advances have been confined to 
extensions of the uses of modifications of machines originally designed 
as landplanes. Thus the Seafire shows a development almost parallel to 
the land-based Spitfire. As one receives a new engine or fresh armament 
so does the other. The Americans, however, have introduced the Hellcat 
which is much the same as the Wildcat, or as we used to call it (the 
separate name has again been abandoned) the Martlet. It is a shortish, 
rather tubby looking fighter which is claimed to have excellent flying and 
fighting qualities. 

These have been the ship-based air weapons. They were seen in action 
not only in the conflict with enemy submarines, but also in the important 
amphibious operations. A particularly notable and significant example 
was the Salerno landing. This took place on the morning of September 9. 
The site which had been selected for the establishment of a bridgehead 
was 160 miles away from the nearest good land bases for aircraft. The 
consequence was that during the first days a very large responsibility 
rested upon carrier-borne machines. They were supplemented when 
possible by long-range Lightnings, Spitfires and Mustangs, but they had 
to bear the brunt of the early part of the air battle. Seafires were prominent 
in this work and they succeeded so well in covering the opening operations 
that an airfield was captured at Salerno on the first day. But it was so 
badly damaged by German demolitions that it could not be effectively 
used, and once again the allied forces had to rely for their short-range air 
cover upon carrier-borne machines. It is of interest to notice here also 
that it was during the Salerno operations that the Germans were first 
reported as using the new rocket-driven chaser bomb or winged bomb. 
Mr. Hanson Baldwin, the New York Times correspondent, gave this 
information. 

The general picture of the Salerno operations is one of a landing being 
made on a very strongly defended piece of coast at the extreme limits of 
the range of land-based fighters, the close support and fighter cover being 
largely the duty of ship-based machines. It cannot be said that the 
experiment was wholly successful, for in spite of strenuous efforts by naval 
pilots and ships’ companies the land forces faced desperate opposition 
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and appeared at one moment to be in danger of being dislodged. On the 
other hand, without adequate ship-borne forces Salerno would never have 
been chosen at all as a bridgehead in the circumstances then prevailing. 

So much then for the direct intervention of ship-borne and land-based 
aircraft in the war at sea. I turn now to the indirect intervention. In 
this field there is the attack on enemy ports and submarine bases, on 
factories concerned in the manufacture of ships and their accessories and 
the laying of mines in enemy waters. 

It would be hazardous to express any conclusive opinions upon the 
effectiveness of the bombing of submarine bases. It is still a matter of 
anxious controversy and is likely to remain so until all the facts have 
been assembled and published, and it has been possible for a number of 
understanding minds to consider them. While partial information only 
is available, only partial conclusions can be reached. The Germans 
appear to have reasoned comparatively early in the war on the basis that 
an armour-piercing bomb dropped from as great a height as was likely 
to be practicable had a given penetrative power, and that its penetrative 
power could be neutralised by a sufficient protective cover. The concrete 
pens for enemy submarines were the outcome of this process of reasoning, 
and the general impression that one gains, though, as has been mentioned, 
it must be looked upon as provisional, is that the reasoning was correct 
and that it has been possible so far to give adequate protection to sub- 
marines from air bombing. Theoretically this matter of protection has 
been studied fairly extensively and was well understood before war broke 
out. Although the ordinary armour-piercing bomb when dropped from 
a height of 25,000 to 30,000 feet has insufficient penetration to get through 
really deep armouring it has always been recognised that special bombs 
could be made more difficult to guard against. 

A large bomb of appropriate external shape and cross-sectional density, 
for instance, can be theoretically visualised as accelerating to an ultra- 
high speed in a long drop from over 80,000 feet and being able to pierce 
the sort of shelters which the Germans have used on the French coast. 
But this kind of bomb has not been reported as having been employed by 
either side, and it would appear that on the whole the enemy has had the 
better of the battle between bombing and protection in so far as it concerns 
their submarine fleet. Fairly larges forces were employed by Bomber 
Command and the Eighth United States Army Air Force to attack the 
enemy’s submarine bases. No doubt these attacks played their part in 
the success which was achieved during the year. But the external appear- 
ance at any rate is that this part was much less than was played by the 
direct attack. Once again, therefore, in this indirect field the ship-borne 
aircraft or the long-range aircraft working over the sca appears to have 
paxed & more useful part than the land-based aircraft working over the 
land. 

Mine-laying has been another duty whose value it is difficult to assess. 
Very large numbers of sorties were made for mine-laying purposes during 
1948, and generalised statements were issued to indicate that this mine- 
laying had had its effect. But once more the complete information which 
would enable that effect to be fitted into the general war picture is not 
available. The broader inferences are that mine-laying from the air is 
likely to have a more and more restricted use as other means of coping 
with enemy ships are evolved. Direct and aimed strokes are usually to 
be preferred to the blanket or screen effect. In other words the best way 
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of using an aircraft against enemy shipping is still to be found when the 
aircraft can make a direct and deliberate attack rather than when it sows 
@ region with mines or attacks a base with bombs. 

In all these considerations, however, it must be remembered that the 
improvement in the organisational picture among the Allies is also to some 
extent a reflection of the improvement in the picture of numerical strength. 
I mean that the criticisms which were launched in the early stages of the 
war at the lack of collaboration between air power over land and air power 
over sea would not have had their acerbity had the Allies disposed a 
greater number of aircraft. In those days the Allies were weak numerically 
in aircraft and at the same time they used them in a manner that was not 
fully efficient. There is always the risk that lack of success may be attri- 
buted to bad planning or an inadequate organisational structure when, in 
fact, it should be attributed to the much simpler and more straightforward 
cause of lack of numerical strength. No matter how sound the Allied 
organisational structure had been in 1940 air power would never have 
made itself felt to a very large extent because of the lack of aircraft. 
And the converse is true. In 1948 Allied air power would have made 
itself felt however poorly designed the organisational structure. 

It is of importance to keep this distinction clear, because without it the 
main issue may be sidetracked. In 1948, Allied air power attained a ratio 
of strength to enemy air power of approximately three to one. It is worth 
recalling that this was about the ratio in 1918. It sounds an overwhelm- 
ingly great superiority but unless there is the most stringent economy of 
use it may not turn out so to be in effect. In the German defensive 
measures of 1948, for example, it was noticeable that they exerted them- 
selves only when they felt there was risk of powerful Allied attack on some 
target which had great importance to them. Allied fighter pilots fre- 
quently reported that when they went over German-occupied territory on 
fighter sweeps nothing would entice the German fighters to come up and 
challenge them. But the moment large bomber formations went out to 
attack some point of importance such as a shipyard or a submarine base, 
the Germans would send up powerful fighter formations and these forma- 
tions would challenge the bombers with great pertinacity. This kind of 
careful husbanding of resources may to some extent outweigh the numerical 
superiority of the Allies and that is obviously Germany’s intention. It 
has to be borne in mind also that the Allied strategical position is such 
that the drain on aircraft resources is much greater. The sea war makes 
a bigger call for aircraft from the Allies than from the Germans. The 
early days of long distance aircraft raiding on our convoys have not 
returned, and the Germans have not substituted any method of attack 
which makes deep inroads into their air resources. On the other hand, 
the Allies have progressively used more and more aircraft in order to deal 
with the German raids upon shipping. So the great Allied superiority 
does tend to be whittled away owing to the many purposes for which the 
Allies have to find aircraft and to the careful means employed by the 
enemy for reserving his fighter strength. 

A few days before the end of the year two important naval actions 
were fought, but in so far as official communiqués have related the cireum- 
stances of them, aircraft played a part in only one of them. This was the 
sinking of three German destroyers and a blockade runner in the Bay of 
Biscay on December 29. On this occasion Coastal Command machines 
did useful work. But in none of these reports of sea actions is there any 
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detailed account of the employment of ship-borne aircraft of the catapult 
variety. The Vickers-Armstrongs Walrus held a position for a long 
time as the chief catapult aircraft for being carried in warships, but there 
has been a gradual transference to new types, among them being two of 
American origin, the Vought-Sikorsky Kingfisher and the Curtiss Seagull, 
originally called the Seamew for Fleet Air Arm purposes. These are 
single-float seaplanes with wing-tip floats and are specialist designs for 
catapult use from warships. Great interest will attach to their perform- 
ance in action, but comment must await official data. 

Perhaps it is not too presumptuous to make an effort now in this fifth 
year of war to sum up the air position as it seems to be related to the sea 
position. In October there appeared in The Times newspaper a statement 
signed by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, Field Marshal Lord Milne, 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force, Sir John Salmond, Lord Hankey and 
Lord Winster. It discussed the unity of all the arms that is needed in 
order to develop a maximum belligerent power. And it concluded that 
the three fighting services comprised in reality one service. “‘ Only when 
the true meaning of total war is realised,” it stated, ‘‘ and all allegiances 
are merged into a larger patriotism can the full strength of a nation’s 
belligerent power be developed. To attain the maximum belligerent 
power of a nation the pre-occupation of each service with its particular 
element must merge into an all round acceptance of the inter-dependence 
of the three services and of the home front. There must be understanding 
that battles are no longer to be won in a single element.” 

This is putting with a slightly changed intlection the views that I have 
ventured to express in Brassey's Naval Annual on previous occasions. I 
have called always for a military continuum in which sea, land and air 
power are merged and have suggested that air power must by the nature 
of the element in which it works permeate land and sea power. The war 
at sea in 1948 lent force to this argument. It was the year above all in 
which air power played a large part in the successful operations against 
enemy submarines as well as bearing a share in various separate actions, 
either from carriers or from land bases. It was a year which summarised 
the carrier-borne operation in support of a landing; the carrier-borne 
operation in protection of a convoy; the land-based operation in the 
attack on enemy warships; the land-based mine-laying operation ; the 
land-based attack on enemy submarine bases ; and the escorting of con- 
voys by ultra-long-range land-based aircraft. In the Pacific there were 
actions in which air power and sea power worked together with no clearly 
marked dividing line between their regions of responsibility. All these 
events helped to elucidate the position and to show air power in its true 
light when used over the sea. 

A final comment on this picture is provided by two important organisa- 
tional steps that were taken towards the end of the year. They are not 
immediately concerned with the war at sea, but they show the trend of 
thought at this time. The first step was the formation of a new South 
East Asia Air Command under Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, 
which was announced in New Delhi on December 19 by Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. This implied the merging of the Tenth Air Force and the 
Royal Air Force Bengal Command. It created a tactical and strategical 
air force after the Mediterranean pattern, the first being under Sir John 
Baldwin and the second under Brigadier-General Howard C. Davidson. 
Later in the same month the announcement was made that Air Chief 
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Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder was to be General Kisenhower’s Deputy 
Supreme Commander of the forces assembled in the United Kingdom. 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory was named as Allied Air 
Commander-in-Chief and Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham as com- 
mander of No. 2 Tactical Air Force. 

A footnote should be added about the introduction by the Germans of 
a new air weapon for attacking ships at sea. This was described by the 
Prime Minister in a speech in Parliament on September 21. It had 
previously been reported as being in use in the Mediterranean, and, as 
mentioned above, the New York Times had stated that the Germans used 
it at Salerno. It was usually called a gliding bomb, but this is a misleading 
term, for the facts as far as they are known at the time of writing appear 
to be that it is in fact a winged bomb with a form of rocket drive. It is, 
therefore, not properly speaking a glider. Some of the statements allude 
to radio direction. Others suggest that the bomb is stabilised and guided 
by a form of automatic pilot and that it is therefore almost an exact aerial 
parallel to the marine torpedo. It would be more correct to call this a 
chaser bomb, because it is rocket. driven and does not rely simply upon a 
gliding angle to reach its target. No great technical difficulties in the 
construction of such a bomb can be seen, for the technique of automatic 
stabilisation and control is now well understood and rocket drive has been 
considerably developed in Germany as well as in Russia. The components 
of a chaser bomb of this kind, therefore, are all known and understood, 
and if the Germans decided that they would gain an advantage from 
employing such a weapon no reason can be seen why they should not do 
so and with a reasonable amount of success. But whether it would be 
confined, as it was during 1943, according to report, to attacks on shipping 
and convoys is another question. This is the only new air weapon to be 
used at sea and reported upon in any detail during the year. Taking the 
whole of the year and the whole of the developments into consideration it 
may be said that 1943 showed air power to its best advantage in the 
war at sea. 

Ouiver STEwaRT. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE U-BOAT WAR. 
A SURVEY OF DEVELOPMENTS. 


“ The U-boat warfare takes the first place in our thoughts . . . the British and American 
Governments have for some time past . . . given the task of overcoming them the first 
priority in all their plans... . Nothing is more clearly proved than that well-escorted 
convoys, especially when protected by long-distance aircraft, beat the U-boats.” (Prime 
Minister, House of Commons, February 11, 1943.) 


Wuen the naval history of the Second World War is written the most 
notable feature of the year 1943 will be found to be the mastery of the 
U-boats by the Navy and the R.A.F. For the first time both Services 
had been provided with sufficient forces to pass from the defensive policy 
of protecting convoys to the offensive one of attacking U-boats before 
they could make contact with the convoys. 

This important contribution to ultimate Allied victory—for losses at 
sea hamper and delay our military operations—was achieved by a com- 
bination of arms rather than by one, more particularly by a larger number 
of all arms, with an increase also of speed in escort ships and of range in 
aircraft. Then, in the autumn, the strategical position was greatly improved 
by the capitulation of Italy, and the withdrawal of some of her U-boats, 
and the Atlantic situation was largely changed by the Allies being granted 
the use of the Azores. 

A measure of the German failure to achieve success with their main 
naval force is shown in the various changes in U-boat tactics. At the 
outbreak of war, they adopted the short-range, “ precision,’ submerged 
attack on individual targets which had been used in 1917-18. But im- 
mediately they were faced with a new problem, that the British Navy 
had in the asdic what was lacking in the war of 1914-18—an efficient 
means of detecting and hunting a submerged submarine. 

The U-boat was mastered in the first nine months of the war; but the 
capitulation of France removed the French escort forces, gave the enemy 
the use of the Bay of Biscay ports as U-boat bases, and Italy’s declaration 
of war, among other factors, added another 100 U-boats to those of 
Germany. 


WOLF-PACK TACTICS. 


Taking advantage of the British lack of aircraft protection—Fleet Air 
Arm fighters were employed in the Battle of Britain and other military 
operations—and of escort vessels, the enemy attacked our convoys with 
aircraft and developed the U-boat ‘“ wolf-pack” attack. Concentrated 
by information from submarine, aircraft or shore base, and making use of 
their superior surface speed, U-boats shadowed convoys by day, overtook 
them after dark and made ‘‘ browning ” attacks on whole convoys. Their 
actual use was largely as night surface torpedo boats, rather than as sub- 
marines. The object was to out-manceuvre the weak escorts by drawing 
off warships to attack U-boats, thus reducing the screen and enabling 
other submarines to attack through a further weakened defence. 

The year 1941 was notable for two special naval efforts to deal with the 
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air menace to our. convoys: (1) C.A.M. ships, and (2) the small aircraft- 
carrier. Catapult-armed merchant ships, carrying Hurricane fighters, 
were introduced in the spring of 1941 for the protection of convoys against 
the long-range Focke-Wulf Kuriers operating with U-boats in the Atlantic. 
The first escort-carrier, H.M.8. Audacity, an ex-German merchant ship, 
escorted an outward-bound Gibraltar convoy in September, 1941. She 
made four voyages as a carrier before being sunk by a U-boat, and on one 
voyage, in five days her Martlet pilots sighted no less than 17 U-boats 
on the surface and directed destroyers on to them. During her brief 
career her aircraft destroyed five Focke-Wulfs and damaged three others, 
and contributed to the sinking of three submarines and the scuttling of a 
fourth. 

“In the last half of 1941,” as the First Lord of the Admiralty informed 
the House of Commons on March 8, 1943, “ the U-boat threat seemed to 
be under control. ‘The shipping losses were less than in the two previous 
six-monthly periods and we were killing U-boats faster.” Then in Decem- 
ber, 1941, Japan’s entry into the war added two great oceans in which our 
shipping was menaced and, despite the accession of the large American 
Navy to our side, escort vessels intended for the Atlantic had to be 
diverted elsowhere. 

U-boats at first found easy targets among the unescorted shipping off 
the North and Central American coasts and, in the first half of 1942, these 
sinkings were as much as three-quarters of the total losses. With the 
adoption of the convoy system in American waters, the losses were checked 
and at the end of the year were only a small part of the whole. On October 
18, 1948, the American commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier said that 
“only three ships had been sunk in that area since July, 1942, and since 
September 1, last, not a single ship had been sunk there.” 

When the American coast offered diminishing returns the U-boats 
appeared to have pursued two main policies. First, they concentrated 
on the mid-Atlantic area where air cover was most difficult to provide 
and, secondly, attacks by other U-boats were extended as far as possible 
over the main shipping routes. By the use of supply ships, and ‘ milch 
cow” supply U-boats of great endurance, their ‘“ packs” sought to 
replenish themselves at sea and undertake patrols of long duration. 
Although our aircraft attack was not so lethal as that of surface ships, 
during 1942 more than half of the attacks estimated to have caused 
damage or destruction to U-boats were made by aircraft. 


POSITION EARLY IN 1943. 


During the three months December, 1942 to February, 1948, merchant 
ship losses wore much less than in the previous winter, despite consider- 
ably larger forces of U-boats and the added burden of maintaining the 
additional military and air forces in French North Africa. 

The Prime Minister, in a review of the U-boat campaign in the House 
of Commons on February 11, said :— 


“ The rate of killing of U-boats has steadily improved. From January to October, 1942, 
inclusive, the rate of sinkings, certain and probable, was the best we have seen so far in this 
war, but from November to the present day, a period of three months, that rate has improved 
more than half as much again. At the same time, the destructive power of the U-boat has 
undergone a steady diminution since the beginning of the war. In the first year each opera- 
tional U-boat that was at work accounted for an prersee of 19 ships ; in the second year for 
an average of 12, and in the third year for an average of 7}.” 
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Aircraft-carriers had proved most valuable for convoy protection 
against U-boats in the North African and Russian convoys and elsewhere, 
and naval aircraft had had a share in the destruction or damage of a con- 
siderable number of U-boats. Further to reduce the loss of shipping, the 
decision had been made to increase the output of escort ships, even if this 
interfered with merchant-ship building. The faster and heavier type of 
corvette, the frigate, was already in service. 


GERMAN SPRING OFFENSIVE. 


Meanwhile the Germans were making preparations for a U-boat spring 
offensive on the largest possible scale. At the end of January, Admiral 
Doenitz, a fanatical believer in the power of the U-boat to win the war 
for Germany, replaced Admiral Raeder as Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Navy. He owed his appointment to his record in the U-boat 
war ; to Germans he was the ‘‘ Rommel of the Sea.” ‘‘ Britain,” he said, 
“can only be defeated at sea. Her shipping lanes—her life-lines—must 
be cut ; this is what our U-boats and M.T.B.’s are doing.” Berlin radio 
stated that auxiliary cruisers were to co-operate with U-boats ; Stockholm 
later reported a German order for all naval personnel to undergo U-boat 
training, and, in March, it was officially announced that Hitler had halted 
all German naval construction except submarines. 

An article in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt expressed German expecta- 
tion about the new phase of the war at sea. In part it said :— 

‘* We started on this new year of naval operations as it were under the slogan ‘ totality 
of U-boat warfare,’ which means that German U-boat warfare is equivalent to German naval 
warfare as a whole. We thus took the decisive step of uniting all naval forces and con- 
centrating on the one weapon which fate offered to us. . . . The development of submarine 
warfaro in both attack and defence, is gathering momentum and is now approaching the 
stage of a final decision. We are under no illusion about the enemy's counter-measures, 
which are becoming increasingly extensive. The enemy's numerical strength in men and 


material is increasing month by month. . . . Victory demands the utmost perseverance and 
requires that we should hold out ‘ five minutes’ longer. . . .” 


This concentration on U-boats was no new thing, in fact the energy 
which the enemy was putting into their construction was indeed formidable. 
The Militarische Korrespondent aus Deutschland stated that great progress 
had been achieved by the introduction of fixed types, standards and 
simplifications ; claimed that in some shipyards the man-hours required 
to build a U-boat had been reduced by 40 to 50 per cent. since the 
beginning of the war, and that similar economies had been effected in the 
use of raw material ; copper, for instance, having been reduced to 50 per 
cent. and tin to 30 per cent. At the same time it was claimed that there 
had been no falling off in quality. ‘‘ The race between Anglo-American 
ship-building and German sinkings is being decided more and more with 
mathematical certainty in Germany's favour.” 

An authoritative spokesman in Washington in January mentioned a 
figure of 100 U-boats at sea in the Atlantic, and Rear-Admiral Nelles, 
the Chief of the Canadian Naval Staff, stated, that U-boats were increasing 
at an average rate of ten a month. In April the United States Navy 
Department estimated Germany had between 400 and 500 U-boats, with 
about one-third at sea at any time. It was generally accepted that the 
Germans were building U-boats faster than the Allies were destroying 
them, though the gap was being reduced, and that there was a greater 
number at sea than ever before. 
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Berlin radio on March 18 stated that a new U-boat offensive was being 
launched and at the end of the month Washington announced that March 
had been the worst month of 1948 for sinkings by submarines, but that 
the total was far lower than for almost any month in 1942. 


ALLIED COUNTER-MEASURES. 


The increase in forces, however, had not been confined to the enemy. 
While the Germans were building up their U-boat strength for an “ all- 
out ” effort, the Allies were also increasing their escort vessels and air- 
craft, as well as merchant ships. Thus when Germany launched her spring 
offensive the Allies, for the first time, had sufficient anti-submarine ships 
and aircraft, not only to counter, but also to defeat the enemy. 

The problem was where best to attack the U-boats? At sea there 
was the dangerous gap in mid-Atlantic, which could not be adequately 
bridged by shore-based aircraft from either coast and where the majority 
of Allied ships were being sunk; another promising area was the Bay of 
Biscay, used by practically all the U-boats in sailing from or returning to 
their bases. Ashore were the U-boat refitting bases and the building and 
assembling yards, targets only for Bomber Command. 

The main objective was to attack the U-boats before they could attack 
a convoy and either destroy them or, failing complete success, force them 
to submerge so that their low under-water speed would prevent them from 
closing their target. A great factor in the defeat of the U-boats was the 
increase in the strength and speed of escort vessels, details of which were 
naturally not disclosed but became partially evident in the official an- 
nouncements and eye-witness accounts of convoy battles during the year. 
Additional escort ships made vessels available to hunt U-boats at a 
distance, before they closed to torpedo firing range, without reducing the 
convoy’s close screen. In particular, they enabled ‘‘ free-lance” groups 
of escorts to be provided, which remained some days in mid-Atlantic and 
strengthened the escort of both east and west-bound convoys by crossing 
and re-crossing the danger zone with several convoys. 

The air gap in mid-Atlantic was bridged in two ways: (1) V.L.R. 
(very long range) aircraft, and (2) escort-carriers converted from merchant 
ships. V.L.R. aircraft with fuel capacity sufficient for them to patrol 
over the danger zone were employed from both sides of the Atlantic, 
but the distance from base was such that they could not remain for long 
in the area. Furthermore, bad weather often prevented them from 
operating at all and convoys then had to rely on their own resources. 

The obvious solution was ship-borne aircraft with every convoy, 
preferably in carriers, because, unlike shore-based aircraft, such machines 
would be always available when required. Colonel Knox, the United 
States Navy Secretary, on March 26 announced that the American Navy 
had dozens of auxiliary aircraft carriers in commission. The British 
Navy, having used this type of vessel for 18 months, presumably also had 
a number in service. 

The Bay of Biscay was mainly an aircraft problem. To reduce Coastal 
Command daylight attacks on U-boats the Germans made all possible use 
of darkness for sailing from, and returning to, their bases. A new feature, 
since the autumn of 1942, was the aircraft use at night of the Leigh light, 
a powerful searchlight for hunting U-boats in the darkness and attacking 
them or calling in warships for the “ kill.” 
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Nevertheless, there ‘“‘ was a certain opposition from unexpected 
quarters. . . .” as disclosed in a broadcast on October 29, 1943, by Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert. 

“You can well imagine that many crews took a very poor view of flying about showing a 
million-candle-power light. Fortunately, the tactics employed give the maximum element 
of surprise, at what is now regarded as a reasonable risk. There is no doubt at all in my mind 
that the introduction of this searchlight altered the face of the air anti-submarine war. Like 
the all-round-the-clock bomber offensive, it makes our anti-submarine attack infinitely more 
harmful and dangerous to the enemy. At no time can a U-boat captain rest his crew or 
ventilate his ship free from the danger of attack. And it is an attack that comes out of the 
dark of the night, swift and merciless, and with only a few seconds warning.” 


PROGRESS OF THE BATTLE. 


No official indication of the progress of the U-boat spring offensive 
was given until the middle of April, when the Prime Minister stated that 
the Allies were more than holding their own against the U-boats. At the 
end of the month, Colonel Knox announced that submarine sinkings in 
April were much lower than in March and from various indications it was 
deduced that they were less than half. April was one of the best months 
for U-boats attacked and destroyed by the R.A.F. and the Air Ministry 
released details of a four-days’ series of encounters between Coastal! 
Command and a U-boat pack in the Atlantic. 

The first official details of a convoy battle since the U-boat spring 
offensive began, were those of a series of attacks by a ‘‘ wolf-pack ” on a 
west-bound Atlantic convoy at the end of April and beginning of May. 
Ten escort ships were mentioned by name in the announcement—there 
may well have been more—which gave an indication of the increased 
escort strength. 

Some eight U-boats attacked at first, but a gale then caused the 
suspension of operations for three days. By this time about 25 U-boats 
had assembled, and the convoy was still outside the ‘‘ air umbrella ” of the 
Canadian Air Force, though aircraft attacked the U-boats as soon as 
possible. Some thirty attacks were made on the convoy, but counter- 
attacks resulted in four U-boats being definitely destroyed—two rammed 
and two by depth-charges—and six more adjudged probably destroyed. 
Eventually the U-boats retired and the majority of the ships reached their 
destinations. 

May was notable for further marked success against the U-boats, with 
a five-day convoy battle against them, and, among other R.A.F. successes, 
the sinking by Coastal Command, by depth-charges, of five U-boats in 
ten days, as far afield as the Atlantic, Northern Waters and the Bay of 
Biscay. These encounters were noteworthy for the fact that some of the 
U-boats showed a new marked tendency to remain on the surface and try 
to fight back against the aircraft with their anti-aircraft guns. 

The announcement (June 20) describing the May convoy battle was the 
first of the year to refer to an escort-carrier, H.M.8. Biter. Coastal 
Command aircraft also took part. ‘Two convoys were concerned in what 
was officially described as “ one of the fiercest and most sustained offen- 
sives ever mounted by U-boats.” 

“The battle . . . ranged over hundreds of miles, and extended intermittently throughout 
five days and five nights. So effective were the counter-attacks of the air and surface escort 
forces that most of the engagements were fought many miles distant from the convoys. 
During these actions two U-boats were destroyed, three were probably destroyed and others 


may have been damaged. Ninety-seven per cent. of the ships forming the convoys reached 
harbour . . . without having been molested. 
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The number of U-boats sunk in a month (May) was announced for the 
first time by the Prime Minister at the end of June. It was 30, a greater 
number than in any previous month and, for the first time, also, U-boat 
losses exceeded new construction. The tide of the U-boat war had 
turned. 

These heavy losses caused the withdrawal of many U-boats allegedly 
for re-armament, but really because of the increased efficacy of Allied 
convoy protection. German comment was anything but heartening to 
their people. Early in the month Berlin radio announced re-grouping of 
U-boats ; a German naval spokesman later praised the efficiency of British 
anti-submarine measures and, at the end of the month, the German radio 
admitted a reduction in sinkings by U-boats. 


CHANGES IN GERMAN A.A. TACTICS. 


Hitherto U-boats had shown a healthy respect for aircraft, invariably 
diving in an attempt to avoid their attacks and then re-surfacing. This 
policy worked well against infrequent air patrols, as for most of the time 
their absence allowed the submarines to proceed unmolested at high speed 
on the surface. In the late spring, however, it was obvious to the enemy 
that with our mounting air offensive U-boats were being ‘* put down ” for 
lengthy periods and their mobility largely destroyed, so that many could 
not gain contact with convoys. 

A change in tactics became essential and U-boats were ordered to 
remain on the surface and fight it out, relying on their mancuvrability, 
speed and flak to counter the air menace. Apparently, what was not 
appreciated was that even in fine weather a submarine is not a stable gun 
platform, and in bad weather an unsatisfactory one. Aircraft seized their 
opportunity with both hands and destroyed or damaged a considerable 
number of U-boats, the outer Bay of Biscay being their happy hunting- 
ground. 

The enemy pursued their new policy for a couple of months, but by 
June the Germans realised that other measures were necessary to reduce 
their losses. Another new method was adopted, which caused the aircraft 
trouble for a time, but eventually did the U-boats no good at all. They 
endeavoured to make the outward and inward passage of the Bay in 
groups of three to five, with the object of combining their flak for mutual 
protection. Their anti-aircraft armament was increased and U-boats 
in groups presented a pretty formidable target for aircraft to attack. 

The aircraft reply was to amend their tactics and it was left to the 
decision of the aircraft captains, on sighting submarines, whether to attack 
alone or signal to other aircraft or ships in the vicinity for support. The 
result was single aircraft attacks, co-ordinated attacks by several aircraft, 
and combined attacks from aircraft and surface ships; and, though not 
without losses, the R.A.F. claimed to have achieved its first real victory 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. After some months of this unsuccessful 
policy, the U-boats reverted to their old game of trying to ‘‘ crash-dive ” 
on sighting aircraft, but frequently they were caught napping on the 
surface and fierce anti-aircraft engagements continued to ensue. 
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OFFICIAL MONTHLY STATEMENTS INSTITUTED. 


The position in June was given in the first official British and American 
joint monthly statement published on July 10. Similar statements were 
to be issued about the 10th of each month. 


“The number of targets offered . . . was not as great in June as previously, but the 
sinkings of Axis submarines were substantial and satisfactory. The heavy toll taken . . . in Ma; 
showed its effect in June, in that the main transatlantic convoys were practically unmolested, 
and the U-boat attacks on our shipping were in widely separated areas. However, every 
opportunity was taken of attacking U-boats leaving and returning to their bases on the west 
coast of France. . . .” 


July was notable for the announcement of successes by two escort- 
carriers, one British and the other American, which now formed such an 
important factor in the defence of ocean convoys. The Admiralty also 
announced that two U-boats were sunk in nine hours by an escort group 
of sloops in the Atlantic ; another was sunk by Coastal Command in the 
Bay of Biscay. 

The United States Navy Department announced, on July 16, that an 
auxiliary aircraft-carrier, in protecting two convoys, had sunk two U-boats 
and probably sunk ten more. A later announcement stated that the 
United States non-rigid airship Atlantic had been brought down by a 
U-boat’s anti-aircraft gunfire and thus showed the vulnerability of these 
craft when attacking U-boats on the surface. 

The British communiqué, on July 8, concerned the passage of an east- 
bound convoy, probably in June, and was another example of the complete 
shore-to-shore air cover provided for convoys crossing the Atlantic. Close 
cover was provided during the initial stage of the passage by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and during the final stage by Coastal Command. The 
mid-Atlantic gap was bridged by aircraft from the escort-carrier H.M.S. 
Archer. 

A series of air encounters occurred lasting two days, during which five 
U-boats were attacked, four by naval aircraft and one by Coastal Com- 
mand: (1) on the surface; (2) at periscope depth many miles from the 
convoy, probably destroyed ; (3) by Coastal Command aircraft ; (4) on 
the surface ; and (5) on the surface, about fifteen miles from the convoy, 
sunk and survivors picked up. The convoy made a safe passage and from 
then on was unmolested. This was the first time a U-boat sinking was 
officially credited to aircraft operating from an escort-carrier without the 
aid of surface ships. 

The monthly British and American statement for July (August 14) 
covered three months and was the most encouraging so far issued. During 
May, June and July 90 U-boats had been sunk—an average of nearly one 
a day—and Washington later announced that British and Allied Navies 
had sunk 61 and the U.S. Navy 29. “ The steady flow of transatlantic 
supplies has continued unmolested, and such sinkings as have taken place 
in distant areas have had but an insignificant effect. . . . July is probably 
our most successful month, because imports have been high, shipping 
losses moderate, and the U-boat sinkings heavy.” 

Tho 2,500 ships involved in the descent upon Sicily, the statement 
continued, had scarcely any interference from U-boats, and the losses 
were only about 80,000 tons ; but U-boats which attempted to interfere 
suffered severe losses. New Allied shipping tonnage during 1948 exceeded 
all sinkings from all causes by upwards of 8,000,000 tons. 
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The end of a U-boat in the Bay of Biscay. Depth charges from a Sunderland aircraft 
bursting in contact. 
(Oficial photograph, Crown copyright reserved.) 
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Early in August a joint Admiralty and Air Ministry statement told 
how, a few weeks earlier, a force of 25 to 830 U-boats, concentrating in a 
North Atlantic shipping lane, was for two days and nights subjected to 
such relentless assaults by surface escorts and Coastal Command aircraft, 
working in co-operation, that the enemy was prevented from launching 
even one attack against a large east-bound convoy. Two U-boats were 
destroyed and a third probably destroyed. 

On August 27 Washington announced that at least ten U-boats had 
been sunk or damaged by American Liberators, and Sir Arthur Salter, of 
the Ministry of War Transport, stated that the shipping picture was now 
brighter than at any time during the war. 

The monthly British and American statement for August showed a 
further improvement in the shipping position. 


“* August has been another successful month in U-boat warfare. Owing perhaps to re- 
armament and other causes there appear to have been fewer U-boats at sea than in recent 
months, and shipping losses have continued to decrease. It is significant that the enemy 
made no attempt to attack North Atlantic shipping, and opportunities for attacking the 
U-boats have been relatively few. Nevertheless, U-boats have been hunted relentlessly on 
all stations wherever they have appeared and a heavy toll has been taken of the enemy. In 
fact, more U-boats have been sunk than merchant ships. 

“* Surface and air forces have both contributed to this satisfactory month’s work by the 
efficiency of their escorts, patrols, and offensive operations. Shore-based aircraft have often 
had to face powerful enemy air opposition, and carrier-borne aircraft have played a most 
important part... .” 


To counter the enemy’s attempts to send groups of submarines in com- 
pany across the Bay of Biscay, our naval and air patrols were increased 
and, on September 6, the Admiralty announced the sinking of seven 
U-boats in the Bay. This gave an example of ship and aircraft co- 
operation whereby a notable victory was scored, in less than six hours, 
against a group of three U-boats, which included two of the enemy’s 
scanty force of “‘ milch cow” supply submarines. ‘The other four were 
sunk by aircraft. This was the first account published of a “‘ free-lance ” 
group of sloops operating in the Bay in support of shore-based aircraft. 

Allied losses, in what the Air Ministry described as the greatest single 
victory of the war against U-boats operating in the Bay, were two aircraft, 
with only a single survivor from one, but the crew of the other was 
saved. 

It was at this time (September 8) that Italy capitulated, and so changed 
the whole balance of naval power in Europe. Such Italian U-boats as 
were free from German control, and fit for sea, sailed for Allied ports, and 
on October 21 a Rome (enemy-controlled) announcement stated that Italy 
had lost 84 submarines—some four-fifths of the number with which she 
had entered the war. 

The Prime Minister, in a review of the war situation in the House of 
Commons on September 21, said that the U-boat war must be measured 
by three tests : (1) sinkings of our own ships ; (2) killing of enemy U-boats; 
and (3) volume of new building. 


“The great victory which was won by our North Atlantic convoys ... in May was 
followed by a magnificent diminution in sinkings. . . . For the four months which ended on 
September 18 no merchant ship was sunk by enemy action in the North Atlantic... . 
August was the lowest month we have ever had since the United States entered the war 
and it was less than half the average of British and Allied sinkings in the fifteen months 
preceding the American entry into the war. During the first fortnight in this September 
no Allied ships were sunk by U-boat action in any part of the world. This is altogether un- 
precedented in the whole history of the U-boat struggle cither in this war or in the last. . . .” 
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Mr. Churchill, however, gave a warning that ‘‘ A new herd of U-boats 
has been coming out in the last week or so into the Atlantic... . One 
convoy is being attacked at the present time... .” He also stated that 
Allied air attacks on selected targets in Germany had “‘ definitely reduced 
the rate of production of U-boats,” and that the high percentage of sinkings 
had certainly affected the morale of the crews; many of the most ex- 
perienced captains had been drowned or were prisoners of war. 

The credit balance of new building over losses . . . since the beginning of the year . . . 
exceeds 6,000,000 tons and should the present. favourable conditions hold we shall soon have 
replaced all losses suffered by the United Nations since the beginning of the war. . . .” 


The Prime Minister glso referred to the effect on the favourable position 
of the aircraft attack on U-boats :— 

“* Most of all, so far as last year is concerned, it is the result of the startling intervention 
of the long-range aircraft. + Besides this the large numbers of auxiliary aircraft-carriers 
which are now coming into service are able to give a measure of air protection to convoys 
and to conduct an aggressive warfare against U-boate in those ocean spaces which are beyond 
the reach of even the V.L.R. aircraft. 


The convoy attack to which the Prime Minister referred was dealt 
with in the British and American statement :— 

“* Until the third week in September no Allied merchant ship was lost by German U-boat 
attack. Then on September 19 the U-boats ended the four months’ lull in the North Atlantio, 
and a pack of at least 15 U-boats concentrated on a west-bound convoy. The combat lasted 
four and a half days. The loss of three escort vessels has already been announced. A small 
number of merchant ships were sunk, but as a result of vigorous counter-attacks by the surface 
and air escorts a larger number of U-boats were sunk or damaged. 

“In spite of the increase in U-boat activity at the end of the month, the average merchant 
ship losses from all causes in September and August together are the best record of the 


” 


year... 


A Canadian report stated that six merchantmen had been torpedoed 
which, if this figure were correct, meant that, as more submarines were 
sunk or damaged than the number of merchantmen sunk, more than half 
the U-boats had received greater or lesser damage during the encounters. 

This new U-boat pack attack on an Atlantic convoy was of interest 
not only because it marked the end of the four months’ lull—at the time 
the view was expressed that it might mark the opening of an autumn 
offensive—but also because of the first public mention, albeit only from 
survivors, of the enemy’s use of an acoustic torpedo. 

The next notable event in the anti-U-boat campaign, was the granting 
by the Portuguese Government to the Allies, on October 12, of facilities 
for ships and airoraft in the Azores, whereby they could operate over a 
large area in the central North Atlantic which had hitherto been impossible 
for them. Previously full protection by surface and land-based escorts 
could only be provided right across the Atlantic by routing convoys within 
the necessary range from Iceland and Greenland; henceforth it was 
possible to use the Azores for this purpose and thus to give the same pro- 
tection much farther south—a very great advantage during the season of 
winter gales. Furthermore, similar protection was possible for South 
Atlantic convoysfor a much greater distance, and aircraft attacking U-boats 
on passage into, or out from, French ports were able to cover a larger area 
than when working from Britain alone. 

The British and American monthly statements for October and 
November gave a good summary of the U-boat war during those two 
months. That for October read :— 
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“*During. . . A it, September, and October a; ximately 60 U-boats were destroyed. 
This brings to more than 150 the number of U.boate destro ed during the last six months. 
The record of the last three months is particularly gratifying because . . . fewer targets were 
presented for our air and sea forces. During August, September, and October more U-boate 
were destroyed than Allied merchant ships were sunk by U-boat action. The ratio of U-boat 
to merchant ship attrition during October was more satisfactory than in any previous month. 
Onr to: losses from all causes in October were the second lowest of any month of the war. 

“‘ Merchant ship tonnage lost to U-boat action during the last three months was less than 
one half the merchant ship tonnage lost during the previous three months, despite the fact 
that actual shipping increased. 

«The Germans have introduced new U-boat weapons and tactics. Thus far we have been 
able to cope successfully with the changing situation. The battle continues in full vigour.” 


The next statement read :— 


‘* Anti-U-boat operations in November have been notable for the little the enemy has 
achieved for the great effort he has exerted. The number of merchant vessels sunk by U-boats 
in November is smaller than in any other month since May, 1940. 

‘* By means of aircraft operating from the Azores, we have been able to improve the pro- 
tection to our convoys and to diminish the area in which enemy U-boats were free from 
attack by our forces. 

“The enemy has used long-range aircraft to assist in concentrating U-boats on our convoy 
routes. In spite of this our escort and counter-attacks have been effective. The caution of 
enemy U-boats has lessened the number of opportunities given to our forces for strikes at 
them, Rev erenelere, the number of U-boats sunk in November has again exceeded the number 
of their victims.” 


Three official statements were made during December of ships’ and 
aircraft's successes against U-boats and gave further indications of the 
intensification of attacks on enemy submarines. On December 5, the Air 
Ministry released the story of the sinking of six U-boats—three within 
24 hours—by aircraft alone, during operations which covered a period of 
eight days—apparently in October. In two separate and decisive defeats, 
the second of which took place in bad weather and was described as ‘* one 
of the most decisive victories of the anti-U-boat offensive,” such severe 
losses and damage were inflicted upon two large U-boat packs, totalling 
12 submarines, that they were forced to abandon their attempts to join 
battle with three transatlantic convoys. One aircraft, which last reported 
attacking a U-boat, was lost. : 

Six days after the Air Ministry statement, a joint Admiralty and Air 
Ministry statement announced another decisive defeat of a large concen- 
tration of U-boats in the Atlantic, whereby five were destroyed and three 
damaged. Vigorous offensive action by ships and aircraft, working in 
co-operation, prevented the enemy from launching any concerted attack 
on two valuable convoys and more than 99 per cent. of the ships reached 
harbour in safety. This series of engagements, which lasted for two days 
and nights and covered a large area, was notable for the U-boats’ attempt 
to prevent accurate bombing, by remaining on the surface and using their 
anti-aircraft guns. Although this attempt was unsuccessful, because of 
the determination with which the pilots pressed home their attacks, three 
aircraft were damaged, two making forced landings in the sea, and 
casualties were incurred, but survivors were rescued by the ships. 

On December 17, for the second time in a week, an official account 
was issued of successful action against U-boats in the North Atlantic, 
whereby another two were destroyed. The U-boats were subjected to 
such relentless assaults by an escort group of ships and aircraft that the 
enemy was prevented from launching even one attack against two valuable 
west-bound convoys. 

Further information about the attacks on U-boats referred to in the 
last two announcements was given by the second-in-command of the 
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senior officer’s ship of the group, and provided an example of the work of 
a “ free-lance” escort group. The group spent 25 days at sea, during 
which they crossed the central part of the Atlantic six times, steamed 
7,000 miles, and assisted, as required by the changing situation, in the 
protection given to five different convoys. Four of these convoys were 
either attacked or threatened with attack. ‘Two of the attacks were 
averted because ships destroyed the U-boat before she could gain contact, 
perhaps before she had even seen the convoy ; and the total loss was less 
than half of 1 per cent. of the ships guarded.” 

Three weeks later (January 8) another Admiralty communiqué an- 
nounced that, some weeks earlier, two U-boats had been sunk in eight 
hours, during a patrol by another “free-lance” group of sloops north- 
west of the Azores. The first U-boat, a large patrol or supply boat, was 
encountered at night and depth-charged. She dived deep and proceeded 
very slowly, in an unsuccessful attempt to elude her pursuers. As the 
night was very dark, it was decided to postpone further attacks until 
daylight. Accordingly for four hours one sloop, closely attended by two 
others, kept in contact with the enemy. At daybreak the depth-charge 
attack was resumed and, in a few minutes, the U-boat was sunk. The 
second submarine was detected early in the afternoon and sunk by a joint 
depth-charge attack by two sloops. 

The first hunt was notable for the confidence in the detection apparatus 
whereby the senior officer felt justified in delaying his final attack until 
daylight, to make certain of success, without any fear of losing contact 
with his submerged quarry during the ensuing hours of darkness. 

Some details released of the achievements of H.M.S. Biter, previously 
mentioned, gave an example of the work performed by escort-carriers. 
Her active career started in April, 1948, and in the following month she 
took part in fighting ‘“ one of the fiercest and most sustained offensives 
ever mounted by U-boats.” In nine months she steamed more than 
45,000 miles in the protection of convoys, and not a single merchant ship 
under her escort was lost by enemy action. 

Her pilots performed, as a matter of routine duty, feats which would 
have been considered impossible when these small carriers, with a flight 
deck only 450 feet long, were first put into service. Weather, which 
would have kept her aircraft grounded even at a shore air station, and 
which caused the ship’s flight deck to rise and fall as much as 50 feet as 
she pitched, did not prevent them from taking off and landing on, and 
from patrolling in defence of convoys throughout the day. The result 
was a record of shipping successfully defended which could not be 
improved. 

The British and American monthly statement for December, in addition 
to dealing with the month, gave a comparison with 1942, of shipping losses 
and new construction in 1948, and the proportion of the losses in certain 
periods of 1943. 


‘* Total merchant ship tonnage lost by U-boat action in December was again low despite 
an extension of operating areas. Fewer U-boats were destroyed during the month by our 
air and sea forces owing to several factors, including inoreased. caution by the enemy. Our 
supply routes were, however, well secured against U-boat attack. 

“Tn 1943 U-boats sank but 40 per cent. of the merchant ship tonnage that they sank in 
1942. On the other hand United Nations merchant ship tonnage constructed in 1943 
approximately doubled the tonnage delivered in 1942. Nearly half of our tonnage lost for 
the year 1943 was during the first three months: 27 per cent. was lost during the second 
quarter of 1943, and only 26 per cent. was lost during the last six months.” 
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SUMMING UP. 


The German High Command, no matter from what angle they viewed 
the situation, must have realised by the end of the year that their much- 
vaunted U-boat campaign, which was to win the war for Germany, 
was a failure—in fact they had as good as said so. Radio and other 
authoritative German announcements throughout the year were remark- 
able for their admissions of the deterioration in the U-boat effort. At 
first excuses were made for reduced sinkings of Allied merchant ships 
but, even as early as July, Admiral Liitzow, the German naval commen- 
tator, confessed that the Allies ‘‘ had the upper hand.” Then, at the end 
of the year, Admiral Gadow, the German naval writer, in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung made an even more startling admission: “ A change 
has taken place in the U-boat war,” he said. ‘“‘ The Allies have gone 
over to the offensive and the U-boats are on the defensive. The success 
of the aircraft-carrier in the protection of convoys cannot be doubted. 
This weapon is playing an important part in operations in Europe and 
Eastern Asia... .’’ Even Admiral Doenitz, the Commander-in-Chief, 
as late as January, 1944, when he addressed the fifth nautical session in 
Stettin admitted that the Allies had “‘ succeeded in gaining the advantage 
in submarine defence.” For the strict German censorship to allow flag 
officers of Admiral Doenitz’s and Admiral Gadow’s standing to make such 
damaging statements was a measure of the quandary they were in and 
appeared to be paving the way for the admission of further reverses in 
the new year. 

The U-boat sinkings of Allied tonnage had been so reduced as to have 
practically no braking effort on Allied military operations and armaments 
output, or even on the food standard of Great Britain. A Washington 
broadcast in November stated that the rate of loss in Atlantic convoys 
during the past six months had been less than half of one per cent. Thou- 
sands of ships had been escorted across the Atlantic. The German military 
high command had thus received little or no help from their navy, at a 
time when they had been promised much, in the prevention of the largest 
armadas in the world’s history landing, first in North Africa and then in 
Sicily and Italy, large modern armies and all their impedimenta. 

On the other hand, the large losses of U-boats must gave caused 
concern not only in the German Admiralty, from the point of view of 
policy and strategy, but also among surviving crews. Rear-Admiral Low, 
U.S.N., in a broadcast in November, said the American Navy had evidence 
that the Germans were conscribing crews for the submarine service and 
added : “ This may indicate that morale is beginning to crack.” Another 
possible sign that morale was falling was that towards the end of the year 
U-boat captains were not pressing home their attacks to the same extent 
as they did earlier in the war, though undoubtedly one of the reasons for 
that was that the Germans had lost a number of their most experienced 
and capable captains. 

Threats of new tactics and secret weapons had been made from time to 
time, mainly in an attempt to bolster up home as well as naval morale. 
For instance, Admiral Doenitz, in his address, rather belatedly threatened : 
“We shall catch up with the enemy. The day will come when I shall 
offer Churchill a first-rate submarine war,” and added that he would 
“smash the British supply with a new submarine weapon” this year 
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(1944). The submarine weapon, he said, had not been broken by set- 
backs. On the contrary it had become stronger ! 

But the trial, earlier in the war, of the magnetic and then the acoustic 
mine, and combinations of them, and more recently the glider-bomb, 
rocket-shell and acoustic torpedo, all with some initial but decreasing 
success, seemed to indicate that the potentialities of new ‘‘ secret weapons ” 
might be limited. Furthermore, those which had been produced were 
promptly countered. Admiral Low, in his broadcast, stated that the 
American Navy was taking counter-measures against the acoustic torpedo, 
as no doubt was the British Navy. ‘‘ We don’t pretend to know all the 
answers,” he said, ‘‘ but we have no doubt but that we shall develop 
satisfactory methods.” 

From the Allied point of view, the summary of shipping losses given 
in the December monthly statement provided the best criterion, from the 
official information made public, of the success of the anti-U-boat war in 
1948. With additional overseas commitments in Italy and elsewhere, 
and a greater volume of tonnage at sea, for these losses to be only two- 
fifths of those for 1942, and of this amount a greatly decreasing proportion 
since the first quarter of the year, with only a quarter during the last 
half-year; was in itself a great achievement. 

Of U-boat losses, the only official figures released were those of the 
150 destroyed in the six months, May—October inclusive, at an average 
rate, in the first three months, of one a day. Even though the average 
U-boat losses may not have been at a greater rate than new construction 
over the whole year, there certainly were appreciable periods when they 
were. Admiral King, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, said in December 
that German submarine losses have reached a new peak. . .. We can 
say that the methods we have been using have proved effective ... 
“and the scheme to make the Atlantic an exclusive German thoroughfare 
has been thwarted... .” 

With the official figure of 150 U-boats sunk in six months, the 
number destroyed during 1943 may well have exceeded 200 and perhaps 
250—or half the number in service at the beginning of the year. This 
is a rate of loss which no submarine service could stand for long, either in 
boats or crews. Moreover, with increasing Allied naval and air escorts, 
a similar, if not greater, rate of loss is possible of any U-boats which 
attempt to press home their attacks. Admiral Low, in his broadcast, 
said despite the reported new weapon, the U-boat fleet was ‘‘ now bent 
if not broken. ... We estimate that their remaining strength is in 
hundreds. We feel sure that the rate at which they are being sunk they 
cannot be making great gains.” 

Allied merchant ship construction was double that of 1942, with a 
credit balance over losses of 6,000,000 tons in the first nine months and, 
before the end of the year, the replacement of all losses suffered by the 
United Nations since the beginning of the war. Furthermore, shipyards 
on both sides of the Atlantic were still producing vessels at a high rate. 

Thus, judged by any one of the Prime Minister’s three tests: sinking 
of our own ships; killing of U-boats; or the volume of our own new 
building ; there is no doubt of the success of the anti-submarine measures 
taken during 1948. It was for this reason that Mr. Churchill, in his 
Mansion House speech on November 9, was able to deal with the cam- 
paign in one sentence only: ‘“ We have broken the back of the U-boat 
war, which at one time had seemed our greatest peril.” 
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An important fact to appreciate is that the mastery of the U-boat was 
not the result of any greatly improved strategy or tactics, or even the 
production of any startling new weapons or instruments, though im- 
provements of existing ones obviously contributed to the result. From 
the outbreak of war the Navy had the means of mastering the U-boat, in 
particular the asdic for the detection of submerged submarines, as was 
proved by the losses inflicted on the enemy during the first nine months 
of hostilities and the latter half of 1941. 

What the Navy lacked, from June, 1940, was the means in sufficient 
quantity, in ships and aircraft, to compete with an increasing number of 
U-boats, over an increasing area. Moreover, three times, when the anti- 
U-boat campaign was going well—on the fall of France, on the extension 
of the war to Russian waters and then in the Pacific, forces had to be 
diverted elsewhere, with a consequent reduction of escort strength on our 
main life-line across the Atlantic and increase in our shipping losses. 

Our scientists were as successful in providing the answer to such new 
weapons as the enemy did adopt, as the Navy and the R.A.F. were in 
countering the enemy’s attempts at new tactics. But, when all is said 
and done, the submarine’s main advantage is to operate submerged and 
if this can be defeated the U-boat is mastered. Any attempt to employ 
this most vulnerable of all naval craft as a surface ship or anti-aircraft 
vessel is a mistaken conception, a failure to realise it’s great limitations, 
and is doomed to failure from the start. 

A passing tribute is due to the personnel, Mercantile Marine as well as 
naval, for their devotion to duty and gallantry i in facing greater dangers 
from above, on and under the sea than in any other war ; their contribu- 
tion was magnificent and no small factor in the success. 

The position at the end of the year was that the submarine menace 
had been mastered as never before, but the battle had not been finally 
won. U-boat attacks will continue until the end of the war and flare up 
from time to time in any area in which the enemy calculates that he can 
obtain a quick, if only temporary, advantage. To keep the whip-hand of 
them, anti-submarine measures must continue on an ever-increasing scale, 
with an endeavour to keep a step ahead of the enemy in new weapons and 
tactics ; if this is done the U-boat cannot again become a serious menace 
to the Allied war effort. 

H. Pursey. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANDING CRAFT. 


Wuizts landing craft are as old as marine history—the Romans used galleys 
to run aground on the beaches of Southern England and the Vikings 
beached their longships when they came harrying the coasts of England 
and Scotland—the creation of modern landing craft started in the 1914-18 
war. Britain was the pioneer: 

Among the various landing craft designed for that war there was the 
famous ‘ River Clyde’’ specially adapted for landing on the beaches of 
Gallipoli. Ports were cut in her bows, and closed by watertight doors so that 
the troops were protected from rifle fire during the approach to the shore, 
through which they were to disembark when she grounded. 

During that war the X lighter was designed for use in the rivers of 
Mesopotamia, a steel-built craft fitted with a Diesel engine, and a double 
ramp to enable men, horses and vehicles to pass over the bows. 

Then came the first of the modern drawbridge type, actually designed 
and built for the Royal Navy during the 1914-18 war, but it was not ready 
for service until after the Armistice had been signed. It was called a Motor 
Landing Craft (M.L.C.), could carry a ten ton load, and could be hoisted 
on board a carrier ship. Instead of propellers, which might be fouled 
and damaged in shallow water, there was a system of jet propulsion, 
which, however, had the fatal disadvantage of slow speed. 

Having made a start on devising craft specially built for the landing of 
invasion troops, Britain was preparing to advance and develop the original 
ideas even before the present war started. Neither the Germans nor the 
Japanese were concentrating on devising new types of landing craft until 
the lead had been given by Britain. The landing craft of which the 
Japanese made great use in the invasion of China, and subsequently of the 
Philippines, Malaya and the East Indies, were wooden oar-propelled 
sampans carried in parent ships and suitable for unopposed landings. 
Germany’s invasion fleet, collected after the fall of Dunkirk but never 
used to invade Britain, consisted of Rhine barges and Dutch schootes or 
canal boats of considerable draught and tonnage. But judged by Anglo- 
American standards to-day, they would have proved quite unsuitable for 
an attempted invasion of Britain’s shores. 

In August, 1939, a month before the outbreak of war, the first modern 
landing craft, an L.C.A. or Assault landing craft, ran its trials in the River 
Clyde. It was a minor landing craft designed to be transported in a 
carrier ship. After the fall of France production was greatly speeded up 
and new types designed. The first major ocean-going landing craft ran 
her trials on the Mersey at Liverpool just six months after Dunkirk. 
To-day there are more than fifty different types of landing craft, large 
and small, in the Royal Navy. Chief British minor landing craft are the 
L.C.A. (assault), the L.C.M. (mechanised) and the L.C.8. (support). 

The mechanised landing craft is a vessel of rectangular shape with a 
fairly high freeboard. The square bow is closed by the ramp which in 
the sea-going position juts up above the hull. It is operated by a hand 
winch, and can be speedily lowered when the craft reaches the beach. In 
appearance this ramp is balanced by the wheelhouse, placed right aft 
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across the stern, a protected space just wide enough to house wheel and 
compass binnacle and engine-room telegraph, with room for the coxswain 
to sit or stand inside. In order to avoid interference with the compasses, 
all the steel of which these minor craft are built is demagnetised. 

The engine-room is below decks, housing two powerful internal com- 
bustion engines driving twin screws. The engineer—known as the driver 
—sits with the controls in either hand, and orders are conveyed to him 
by engine-room telegraph or voicepipe. The craft can be well mancwuvred 
despite the ungainly appearance, shallow draught, high freeboard and 
broad beam, which give only a poor grip on the water. By means of the 
twin screws these craft can be turned almost in their own length. 

Steel doors open over the stern where a kedge or non-dragging anchor 
is kept ready for instant use. During landing operations, this is dropped 
on the approach to a beach, and the cable paid out until the bow has run 
aground and the ramp is lowered. On a rising tide the cable can be 
further paid out, and the craft driven forward to keep her on the beach. 
On a falling tide the cable can be hove in to prevent her from stranding. 
At a moment’s notice she can be kedged off into deep water, a powerful 
winch being fitted for working the cable. 

The assault landing craft differs from this type not only by having a 
greater turn of speed, but also by having a lower ramp which does not 
project above the freeboard. It is driven by similar engines, but the 
steering position is forward in a small protected box. Although small it is 
capable of carrying a surprisingly large number of men accommodated in 
the fore and aft bays under the armoured deck. 

Support landing craft are not, technically speaking, a landing craft at 
all. They are not designed to be put ashore. ‘Their purpose is to provide 
cover for the actual landing craft and they are more in line with the 
appearance of small motor torpedo boats. Each is equipped with smoke 
apparatus and a smoke-float mortar, with which dense smoke-screens can 
be laid at speed. For their size, their armament is so formidable that 
they can not only engage shore targets, giving gun support to the landing 
troops, but they can also go into action against enemy dive-bombers. 

All these craft carry a minimum of crew—coxswain, driver and one 
seaman. There are also signal officers, generally R.N.V.R. sub-lieutenants 
who have been specially trained in Combined Operations signals common 
to the Navy, Army and Air Force. One signals officer is assigned to each 
of several selected craft in a flotilla. The flotilla itself is under the com- 
mand of a Flotilla officer. 

These minor landing craft were designed to be carried in parent ships 
—converted fast freighters strengthened and fitted with powerful davits, 
or vessels built specifically for the job. 

After the collapse of France production of these craft went ahead on 
mass-production lines. All round the coast the boatyards were busy on 
them. But they were also being made in inland garages, engineering 
shops and small factories many miles from the sea. Large numbers of 
Marine engines were supplied by America. In the darker days of the war 
British forces were able to make Commando raids on distant enemy 
territory such as Norway because of the original foresight in London. 
There were landing craft available. 

But there was a need also for tank and infantry landing craft which 
could cross the oceans under their own steam, capable of transporting on 
long sea passages large numbers of men or tanks, lorries and mobile guns. 
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Several types of tank landing craft with various modifications followed 
the first L.C.T. trials on the Mersey in November, 1940. The typical 
L.C.T. is a vessel of about 200 feet in length with a beam of 31 feet and a 
displacement of $50 gross registered tons. They draw 8 feet forward 
and 7 feet aft, the keel sloping from bow to stern to meet the slope of a 
beach. In order to keep down the deadweight it is very lightly armoured, 
being built of mild steel plates j-inch thick, which will resist bullets but 
are not proof against shells or bomb splinters. 

In the bows of the L.C.T.’s there is a ramp hinged at the base, lowered 
or raised by wires worked from a hand winch. Some tank landing craft 
are provided with power-driven winches, but hand winches remain essential 
in cases of breakdown at critical moments during shellfire and bombing. 
When closed, the ramp shuts the bows of the vessel and takes the force of 
the seas. Lowered and resting on the beach it provides a runway for 
easy disembarkation. 

Tanks, guns or lorries occupy two-thirds of the craft. They rest on 
reinforced iron platforms with corrugated surfaces to prevent the treads 
or the wheels from slipping. At sea they are lashed in place. Vehicles 
enter the L.C.T.’s in reverse and are packed close together facing forward 
—an operation requiring a high degree of training and practice on the 
part of their drivers. During 1948 great strides were made in speeding up 
the embarkation and disembarkation of these sea-borne tanks, mobile guns 
and trucks. Where once it took minutes, parts of the operation could be 
undertaken in seconds. The final proof of what advances had been made 
was seen when a large-scale amphibious invasion exercise was carried out 
in the English Channel by all three Services in September last. 

The typical L.C.T. is driven by two 500 h.p. twin Diesel engines placed 
well aft. Propellers are 8 feet 4 inches in diameter and rotate in the same 
direction. Normally twin-screws revolve in opposite directions so that 
they do not affect steering, the torque of one cancelling out the torque of 
the other. But in navigation in shallow waters there is always danger of 
propeller damage. By having both engines and assemblies identical, the 
quantities of spares which must be carried is considerably reduced. This 
is important. Unnecessary loads must be avoided so that the amount of 
vital stores and vehicles carried need not be restricted. The fitting of 
identical engines and propellers not only simplifies manufacture, but also 
makes for more efficient and speedier training of engine-room crews and 
for speedier engine repairs. Spare propellers may have to be fitted at 
night while afloat or under fire, therefore without lights. Points like 
these have to be carefully studied when new landing craft designs are 
under consideration. Like the minor landing craft, the L.C.T. employs 
a kedge anchor from the stern. An officer is detailed to watch the rise and 
fall of the tide when the vessel is on the beach so that she can be kept in 
position and, at the same time, prevented from stranding herself. 

Even the layman, with the greatest stretch of imagination, could not 
term the L.C.T. a good sea-boat, although many have crossed the Atlantic. 
With her broad beam, shallow draught and considerable freeboard, she 
too has little grip on the water and, difficult to manceuvre at all times, is 
easily affected by wind and sea. It is not easy to start her turning, and, 
once started, it is difficult to stop her. These are the inevitable disad- 
vantages which have to be accepted. Nevertheless, it was proved during 
the Channel amphibious exercise last: September that young R.N.V.R. 
sub-lieutenants could handle even the biggest types of invasion craft 
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eftiviently. Each L.C.T. carries a crew of two officers (either Royal 
Marines or R.N.V.R.) and 10 men. Living conditions are hard, although, 
in recent months, ways have been found of improving the appalling 
conditions in some of the earlier types. At sea officers and men are 
continually exposed to the weather. Their quarters are cramped. There 
is no privacy and little comfort. A dozen men are sleeping, eating, 
washing within a few feet of each other. The soldiers, commanded by 
their own lieutenant or second-lieutenant, sleep inside their vehicles, 
crowding into the already cramped seamen’s quarters for washing and 
cooking. 

All the ratings are “‘ hostilities only ’ and are drafted into the landing 
craft much as they might be drafted to destroyers, corvettes, trawlers, 
frigates or sloops. This ‘‘ service within the Service "’ is not one for which 
they can volunteer. Yet many with whom I have sailed express pride at 
being part of the youngest branch of the main Naval service. They have 
their own esprit de corps, have been making their own traditions, and have 
found satisfaction in realising that without them there could be no 
invasion victory. Landing-craft crews have been drawn from all walks 
of life. They are shop assistants, clerks, garage hands, labourers, farm 
workers, lawyers, journalists, City men, newsboys and students. But they 
have all been drafted into landing craft with two major qualifications. 
They are all young. And they are all tough. 

All officers have earned their commissions the hard way. They have 
all seen sea service as ratings. They found themselves in command of 
their own ships at an age when the peacetime naval officer was small fry 
of even a small ship. They know their ships are the ugly ducklings of the 
Navy, difficult to handle and crazy in a seaway, uncomfortable, un- 
sheltered, and, compared with other ships even an old trawler would 
represent pampered luxury. But they love being ‘“‘ invasioneers.” Young 
though they are every man on board has already been trained. Signals 
officers have been trained in radio as well as visual signalling. The drivers 
are capable of undertaking all running repairs, and before they even set 
foot on their actual craft they have perfected their drill on dry land, 
practicing in a sectional craft—a full-scale model in half sections fore and 
aft, erected at their training bases. The seamen break away from one 
main tradition of the sea service. That age-old tradition is “ avoid the 
beach at all costs.” These youngsters have to run ashore at the precise 
spot intended for landing vehicles and men and yet they must avoid 
becoming immobilised during the operation. 

In addition to the landing-craft crews and signal officers there are beach 
parties—naval commandos—whose special job is to go ashore with the 
first waves of assault troops, and organise the unloading of vehicles and 
stores, as well as controlling the movement of craft to and from the beach. 
Other naval officers who go ashore when a landing is made are the Forward 
Observation Officers who establish themselves at strategic points to “ spot ” 
for the guns of the Fleet supporting the landing. ‘hese officers, who are 
equipped with radio sets, locate enemy objectives, strong-points and gun- 
positions, report the fall of shot, and so direct the fire of the big ships. 

It has been reported that so efficient were the landing-craft crews at 
Dieppe, so drilled, cool and expert, that every one of the tank-carrying 
craft put its tanks ashore successfully. There are countless cases where big 
landing craft have been saved by expert ingenuity on the part of the 
“ drivers,” skilled in making quick repairs under adverse conditions. One 
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L.C.T., 72 lives, and tanks worth £250,000 were saved by a Petty Officer’s 
ingenuity during invasion operations in the Mediterranean. The port 
engine failed and the L.C.T. was taken in tow. In bad weather the tow 
parted. Half an hour later the starboard engine also failed. The crew 
worked in vain. There seemed nothing they could do to get under way 
again. They drifted helplessly, an easy target for enemy planes or E- 
boats. Then the petty officer had an idea. He converted a 50-centime 
piece into a washer with the aid of some leather and insulating tape, and 
so repaired a severed feed pipe. The starboard engine started up again 
and the L.C.T. reached the invasion beach only slightly behind schedule. 

One L.C.T. flotilla commanded by a former French naval officer now 
holding a commission in the Royal Navy, and officered by men who were 
all ratings two years ago—a journalist, a chartered accountant, four school- 
masters, a solicitor, a builder, an insurance manager, a bank clerk, and a 
trawler skipper among them—covered the 1,700 mile voyage from England 
to Gibraltar in eight and a half days, during which they had five U-boat 
alarms. One craft had a brush with a U-boat but got away with only 
superficial damage. They ran into heavy weather and one craft broke 
in two. The rest of the flotilla took the two halves in tow and brought 
them into Gibraltar. Another craft had an engine breakdown. ‘I'he 
young commanding officer—Lieut. R.N.V.R.—got the crew to turn out 
their hammocks, improvised a sail out of them, and reached Gibraltar 
along with the convoy. 

The flotilla was first put to work as lighters and ferry craft in harbours 
full of wrecks and obstructions. They were the first ships wearing the 
White Ensign to enter Bizerta. They had time for only two practice runs 
before attempting the actual landing operations during the Sicilian in- 
vasion. After leaving Sicily they had only a fortnight to refit before the 
Italian campaign. And day and night the crews, often up to their waists in 
water, carried out repairs. When the invasion started they took not only 
tanks and equipment, but also 70 soldiers each, the tiny galleys working 
24 hours a day to feed them. In return the soldiers manned the guns and 
helped with the ships’ work. For nearly a week the landing-craft flotillas 
went into the Salerno beaches three times a day under shell and machine- 
gun fire as well as continuous air attack. They remained operating as 
ferries and lighters for a month afterwards. From August to November, 
1948, they worked ceaselessly with no leave except an occasional two hour 
leg-stretch on the beaches. In six months in the Mediterranean that one 
flotilla steamed nearly 2,000 hours, most of that sca-time being in bad 
weather. That is the record of a typical tank landing craft flotilla. 

But the tank and infantry landing craft of the Royal Navy do more 
than carry and discharge men, stores, guns, 40 ton tanks, lorries and 
general necessities, to the spots the big ships cannot reach. All sorts of 
emergency tasks crop up in total war. In the crossing of the Volturno, 
when the Army was in difficulties in trying to get tanks across, four 
L.C.T.’s took on the job. They closed the northern shore at first light, 
and as the leading craft ran in a German battery opened up on her. But 
she landed her tanks and withdrew safely. The others followed her lead, 
and the force withdrew to the southern bank to reload. Enemy gunfire 
followed them across and they were shelled continuously. Yet they 
loaded more tanks and crossed the river again despite fresh attacks from 
fighter bombers. 

The vital necessity for landing craft of all sizes, designs, and in great 
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numbers was seen in the invasion of Sicily, where, in the first 48 hours of 
the operation, landing craft put 7,000 vehicles, 300 tanks and 700 guns 
ashore with the 80,000 men of the Seventh and Eighth Armies who made 
the assault. ‘The scale of landing craft operations for the main assault 
on the fortress of Kurope was never doubted. It was known months before 
preparations for invasion of Europe even approached completion, that 
every 100,000 fighting men put ashore would require 80,000 tons of stores 
for the initial landing, and another $2,000 tons in the first month. At 
least 200,000 men behind the front line are needed to maintain supply 
and move those fighting men. That means a total of 300,000 men to 
feed, clothe, house and transport. Those 300,000 consume 700 tons of 
food a day—240 lorry loads. They use 1,340 tons of water a day. They 
require one vehicle—tank, gun, tractor, lorry, watercart, etc., for every five 
men—60,000 vehicles consuming 1,100 tons of petrol a day. Until strong 
bridgeheads are established and ports occupied and put into good working 
order, every man, every piece of equipment from cooking stoves to bull- 
dozers, sten guns to 40-ton tanks, must be put ashore from landing craft. 
And that is why, for the first five years of war, landing craft of fifty different 
types were a priority order throughout Britain, apart altogether from 
Canada and the United States. 

One of America’s greatest contributions to the Allied war effort has 
been the big-scale production of ‘‘ ducks ”"—the last word in amphibious 
warfare. They can be driven overland or through the water. In appear- 
ance they look like big metal-sided motor lorries, shaped like a pontoon 
with a double set of wheels at the rear and another set in front. The 
propeller is tucked in between the rear wheels. Even though, in the water, 
the duck has to remain in low gear it can still, according to reports, bowl 
along at a steady eight knots, carrying loads of about four tons. They 
sail in V-shaped convoys much like a brood of ducklings across a lake. 
They were used successfully at four landings in Sicily, for landings on the 
toe of Italy, at Salerno, at Termoli, and then were next used for landings 
on the Anzio bridgehead. Such operations left little doubt of the value 
of these giant ducks for helping in the storming of Hitler’s Europe. Tens 
of thousands of ducks have come off the assembly line in the United States 
during the past year. 

Early in 1944 it was announced in Washington that the U.S. naval 
programme called for 80,000 landing craft of all types, of which about 
25,000 had by then been completed. The total cost of the major figure 
was between £1,250,000,000 and £1,500,000,000. The craft still to be 
built during 1944 were intended for the offensive against Japan. Ducks 
—or, as they are known in America, alligator craft—able to traverse land 
and water, were to be a large part of that programme. During 1944 one 
out of every four dollars spent on ships was earmarked in Washington for 
landing craft. Meanwhile, landing craft of all types were still being built 
in large numbers in Britain—pioneer Nation in having specially designed 
craft for landing on enemy shores. A. J. McWHInnig. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE EXPANSION OF SEA POWER IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
I. 


The reaffirmation and expansion which Sea Power has experienced 
during the present conflict can be fully appreciated only against the 
background of the profound crisis through which it has been passing ever 
since the end of the last war. That struggle had, indeed, ended by 
confirming once more the strategic forms developed in the classical 
period of naval strategy. But the many novel and perturbing features 
which it had produced—the loosening of the grip of the blockade, the 
consequent strategic irrelevance of so much activity in the North Sea, 
including the single large scale fleet action that had occurred, combined 
with the shock which the challenge of submarine warfare had given to 
the traditional conception of the ‘‘ Control of the Sea ’—left a widespread 
feeling of uneasiness and a suspicion that beneath the apparent continuity 
of forms Sea Power might be on its way to profound transformations of 
which nobody could foresee the outcome. Above all, the surprise of the 
submarine, although it had eventually been mastered, had served asa most 
vivid reminder that the apparent consolidation of technological develop- 
ment since the 1880’s and 90’s had been but a temporary phenomenon 
and might at any time give way to wholly novel and revolutionary de- 
velopments. 

These revolutionary changes were feared, not so much on the side of 
the submarine, which throughout the period tended rather to be regarded 
with unjustified complacency, as on that of the aircraft—a wholly new 
weapon, which, unlike the submarine, had not really come to a serious 
test of its possibilities. The sweeping claims of its adherents to sink any 
man-of-war ‘‘ at sight ” were not conducive to 4 clear and calm examina- 
tion of the issue, leading by their very exaggerations to an undue reaction 
in the opposite direction. Nevertheless they left a pronounced under- 
current of uneasiness and tended to strengthen the wide-spread criticism 
of the traditional methods of naval strategy developed by various schools 
from the indeterminate experience of the World War. 

Such criticism questioned both the continued efficacy of the methods 
by which the stronger Sea Power had so far been able to impose its control 
over its weaker opponent, and its ability to protect its lines of com- 
munication behind such a covering screen. The greatly loosened system 
of blockade employed by the Allies, it was alleged, had been made possible 
both in the North Sea and in the Atlantic only by the exceptionally 
favourable geographical configuration which might not recur elsewhere, or 
might break down altogether under the increased impact of air power. 
Even if the Fleet were not blasted off the surface of the sea, it might still 
be forced to open its grip simply by making its bases untenable (Nigel 
Tangye). And even if the battle fleet’s grip itself remained unbroken, it 
might be successfully circumvented by a renewal of submarine warfare 
combined with attacks by powerful surface raiders, as well as long-range 
bombers—all the more so since the convoy system, readopted against the 
submarine, was believed to play directly into the hands of the two other 
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forms of attack (Castex). If the system of “ Command ” did not break 
down altogether under this double menace, its offensive stranglehold on 
landpower would certainly be weakened. 

These ‘‘ technical” perplexities of naval strategy were still further 
accentuated by the unprecedented extension of its commitments and the 
simultaneous emasoulation of forces to deal with them. During the old 
wars of the sailing ship era these problems had been singularly simplified 
by the fact that all the great sea powers had the home bases of their 
strength within a narrow area in Western Europe. Thus the strongest 
among them, Great Britain, was generally able to concentrate her main 
defensive and offensive effort into the single task of establishing her 
“command ” within a few limited areas—the Channel, the Bay of Biscay 
and the Western Mediterranean. Such concentration became more and 
more problematical when with the expansion of Western civilisation over 
the globe new centres of sea power sprang up in far distant zones in the 
United States and Japan. For the time being, however, the distractive 
effect of this development was neutralised by the political arrangements 
which during the First World War brought both of them to the side of 
the Allies, with the result that this conflict was once again fought out 
along the traditional lines: control of the enemy’s main concentrations 
within two narrow coastal seas, the North Sea and the Adriatic, ensuring 
a world-wide control of the sea. With the end of that conflict, the attempt 
was made to solve the problem by a peaceable division of spheres of naval 
preponderance between the three leading sea powers. The break-down of 
that arrangement from 1931 onwards left the two Anglo-Saxon sea powers 
not only with unprecedented world-wide commitments, but with forces 
that had been reduced below any reasonable margin. 

These real or presumed perplexities of 8ea Power were eagerly seized 
upon by a number of naval writers, particularly in Italy and Germany, 
who sought to base upon them a new strategy of the “ inferior sea Power ” : 
the Power that could not hope, herself, to acquire “‘ control of the sea ” 
and, therefore, should deliberately renounce the struggle for that un- 
attainable aim in order to strike all the more surely at the chinks in her 
stronger opponent’s armour. Such had been the basic idea of the French 
“‘ Jeune Ecole,” but it had been swamped under the indiscriminate wave 
of enthusiasm for the ‘‘command” that followed the publication of 
Mahan’s great works. Now the realisation of the fatal diversion and dis- 
sipation of German naval strategy during the First World War, resulting 
from the blind adoption of these ideas, gave it a new and greatly increased 
impulse. The peculiar conditions under which it arose made this critical 
re-examination of the nature of ‘‘ Sea Power” and of “Command” on 
the part of the representatives of the Minor or Continental sea Powers 
anything but objective or complete. Frequently, it merely served to 
replace an old error by a new one. But, with all its defects, it did give 
them an incomparably clearer grasp of the issue and of their own possi- 
bilities than ever before, and, through the deliberate challenge contained 
in it, added its part to the general crisis of Sea Power. 


Il. 


These accumulated difficulties and incertitudes hung like a heavy cloud 
over Sea Power when it re-entered the arena in September, 1989. To the 
burden of world-wide commitments and inadequate forces was added the 
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further burden that nothing was quite certain, neither instruments nor 
methods ; and the absence of any reserves left—unlike the first World War 
—no margin for undue surprises, errors or experiments. Happily, not all 
the dreaded potentialities materialised, not all of them to the full extent 
feared, and not all at once. But their shadow hung over the decisions of 
those in command as perhaps never before in the history of Sea Power ; 
and without it neither the picture of its crisis in this its greatest struggle 
nor that of its eventual triumph would be complete. 

Yet the situation that faced the Allies when the war began appeared 
superficially by no means unfavourable. The conflict remained restricted 
in the main to a single theatre, the North Sea and Atlantic—the Mediter- 
ranean being watched only by a token force—and the overwhelming 
superiority which the Allies enjoyed over Germany in heavy ships could 
to some extent compensate for their weakness in other classes, in particular 
all types of ‘‘ escort vessels.” * Above all, the Home Fleet promptly 
reimposed its control without being blasted out of the water by the Luft- 
waffe or—except for the sad loss of the Royal Oak owing to the delay in 
completing the anti-submarine defences of Scapa Flow—suffering any 
major mishap by U-boat or air attack throughout these years. When in 
the summer of the following year the successive German occupation of 
most of the Atlantic coast of Europe threatened to break its grip upon the 
continent, it was able to maintain it in new and more elastic forms with 
the help of the new air instrument. From the outset, however, it was 
apparent that the real menace of the German attack would be directed 
not so much against the Allied system of cover as against their lines of 
communication behind it. Starting slowly and none too successfully 
during the first nine months, the onslaught rose steeply after the fall of 
France until the Battle of the Atlantic became the greatest as well as the 
most vital single issue of the conflict. The success of the Allies in over- 
coming that onslaught was due in part to the fact that the most dangerous 
menace, the powerful surface raider, fell far short of what had been hoped, 
or feared, from it ; and, after scoring a few brief successes in the autumn 
of 1940 and the spring of 1941, when the exhaustion of the Royal Navy’s 
resources forced it to reduce convoy protection at times to mere token 
escorts, was signally eliminated with the Bismarck. In part it was due 
to the fact that, contrary to pre-war expectations (Castex), the form of 
defence that proved effective against the submarine proved equally so 
against attack from the air, which for over a year after the fall of France 
had assumed in the Atlantic proportions by no means negligible. The 
struggle reached its climax when, after the entry of the United States 
into the war, the attack first passed over to the other side of the Atlantic, 
and then from the two terminal areas began to cover the entire crossing ; 
concentrating upon the central stretch, which hitherto in naval warfare 
(including the last war) had been relatively immune, but now, because of 
the difficulty of patrolling in the air, became the chief danger zone. With 
the development of very long-distance aircraft, the acquisition of new 
bases, and the placing into service for the first time of really adequate 
escort forces, including in particular a large number of the new escort 
carriers, mastery was finally obtained in the summer of 1943. 

* Thus during the first two weeks of the war the aircraft carriers were employed on anti- 
submarine hunting in areas dangerously open to U-boat and air attack, resulting in the loss 
of the “ Courageous.” Later on, from October, 1939 to January, 1940, five of them were 
employed on trade protection and the scarch fur enemy raiders throughout the Indian and 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Artillery disembarking in Italy from an L.S.T. : 
(Official photograph. Crown copyright reserved.) 


Vehicles landing at Salerno from an L.S.T. 


Crown copyright reserved.) 


(Official photograph, 
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In contrast, in the Mediterranean the fall of France left Italy in a 
position of such superiority in the surface forces, air power and bases that 
the continuous use of that seaway for ordinary purposes became impossible, 
and Sea Power had perforce to concentrate upon the task of preventing 
the Axis from dominating that vital lane. While Sea Power maintained 
the Allied ground and air forces in North Africa and the Near East, it 
kept Malta in action by throwing in supplies from time to time, though at 
an ever increasing cost; thus enabling the air and submarine forces 
operating from there to force the Axis supply ships to detour within reach 
of Allied Sea and Air forces operating from Egypt—a co-operation of all 
services which was most signally apparent, and most successful in the 
critical weeks preceding the battle of El Alamein, which with the landing 
in North Africa decided the Mediterranean struggle. 

However successful in this objective, British naval strategy in the 
Mediterranean was unable to break down the persistent Italian refusal to 
jeopardise the containing effect of their fleet by exposing it to the chances 
of battle ; and therefore, tied down as it was both in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, was unable to free adequate forces against the third and 
most powerful foe in the Far East. The destruction of the Prince’ of 
Wales and Repulse coming almost simultaneously upon the incapacitation 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbour, marked the ebb of Allied 
strategy. The holding of the Central Pacific line in the East and of the 
Ceylon-Madagascar line in the West was the turning of the tide, enabling 
the Allies to contain Japan within her area of preponderance and to 
organise their own global strategy upon the isolation of their two opponents 
and the concentration of the emphasis upon the western group. 


III. 


Thus one of the outstanding revelations of the present contlict has 
been the degree to which the stature of Sea Power has been enhanced 
through the expansion of the war to global dimensions. Even in the 
incomparably more restricted conditions of former struggles the influence 
of Sea Power was seldom negligible as in 1870-71 ; it was generally vital, 
and often decisive. Now, with the extension of the war to the four 
corners of the earth and the development of warfare to its present tre- 
mendous scale in men and equipment, control of the great, all-surrounding 
medium of mass movement and mass transportation has become, together 
with the necessary equipment to exploit it, the absolutely indispensable 
prerequisite of any world-wide combination. In global war, merchant 
shipping is the ultimate key to strategy. 

Indeed, Sea Power has only now truly come into its own. Just as 
the fusion of the world into a single strategic chess board has for the first 
time brought out the full significance of the all-surrounding and inter- 
penetrating unity of the sea against the isolated and divided continents— 
the fact that in the words of the old saying, so often misquoted and 
derided, ‘‘ The sea is all one”’ ; so it is only on such a global scale that 
Sea Power can reap the full benefit of its peculiar assets—its ability to 
isolate its opponents and support its allies ; to impose disproportionate 
and often disastrous effort upon its enemies by the mere threat of its 
ubiquitous striking power; and in its turn concentrate overwhelmingly 
superior forces against the isolated fractions of its opponents. 

Yet, even these two factors—the decisive importance of controlling 
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the great medium of mass transportation in global warfare and the pro- 
jection of the traditional advantages of Sea Power on to 8 world-wide 
scale, do not yet suffice to explain the extraordinary increase in the 
significance of Sea Power in the present conflict. As the global extension 
of the field of combat has moved the sea, or at least certain decisive 
areas of it, from the periphery into the very centre of action (global 
strategy) ; Sea Power has been promoted from its traditional role of 
“keeping the ring” to a function of direct, decisive intervention into 
the most‘crucial strategic issues themselves. The outstanding example 
of this phenomenon has been the struggle against Japan, in which the 
oceanic nature of the main theatre of war has made the decisive campaign 
itself, and not merely its preparation and supply, a matter of Sea Power 
—and on which even the re-opening of a concerted drive on land, through 
the reconquest of Burma, is decisively dependent upon control of the sea. 

Even more significant perhaps, though less grandiose in scale, is the 
other outstanding instance of the direct intervention of Sea Power into 
the major strategy of the present conflict: in the Mediterranean— 
particularly in view of the obvious comparison with former conflicts. As 
every student of naval history knows the role of the Mediterranean in 
the evolution of Sea Power has been second only to that of the Narrow 
Seas. For more than two centuries it was the springboard from which 
the Sea Power of Britain could make its mighty lever felt in the affairs of 
the continent. And yet this intervention, highly effective as it was, was 
mainly indirect and peripheral: the bombardment—or threat of bom- 
bardment—of coastal towns and ports, the interruption of sea-borne 
supplies, at the utmost the imposition upon the enemy of a wasting war 
of attrition in an eccentric sector of his domain (Spanish Peninsula, Crimea). 
For all these struggles were confined to the continent of Europe itself, and 
were decided in the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube, difficult for Sea 
Power to affect even indirectly, or in the Catalonian or the North Italian 
Plain. Once only in the course of all these conflicts was a determined 
effort made to project the struggle beyond the confines of the European 
continent, across the Inland Sea into the great strategic crossway of the 
Old World, where the North African strip meets the Near East—by the 
genius of the great Corsican. 

The renewal of that attempt by the Axis in the present war with 
incomparably stronger resources and incomparably greater chances of 
success, strikingly illustrated both the importance of that decisive water 
line in global strategy and the immensely increased significance of its 
control by Sea Power. Thus Sea Power far from finding itself reduced, . 
as some have suggested, to the subordinate, if indispensable, role of a mere 
carrying agency, a “‘ transport industry,” has in the present struggle risen 
to an unprecedentedly direct, decisive intervention in the crucial strategic 
issues themselves. It is not only the handle of the new trident of power, 
it is in the fullest sense one of its very prongs. 

It has become so, however, through the resolute refusal to consider 
the suggestion, put forward by several interested parties both before and 
during the present conflict, that its field of action should be restricted to 
the High Seas, leaving the coastal zones—the famous “ Vorfeldzonen” of 
German Naval heory—to the reign of the aircraft, possibly assisted by. 
the motor torpedo boat and motor gunboat. It should hardly be necessary 
to explain that such a “ division of spheres,” however attractive on paper, 
would in practice prove not merely crippling to Sea Power, but utterly 
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unworkable. For a Sea Power hovering on the High Seas, but incapable 
of approaching any hostile coast within range of dive bombers, would be 
no Sea Power at all. 

The true and ultimate test of the capacity of Sea Power to discharge 
the traditional functions and to assume the new and vastly increased 
obligations that have fallen to it within the new pattern of global strategy, 
has been precisely its capacity to maintain itself without catastrophic 
losses—under adequate aerial protection—not only within narrow, land- 
locked waters, but in prolonged operations off the enemy’s coast in the 
teeth of powerful air concentrations. In the amphibious operation off 
Salerno, the outstanding instance to date, this problem was met by a 
highly complex arrangement, under which land-based fighter planes 
operating from aerodromes in Sicily gave general cover to the naval forces 
engaged, including the battleships Rodney and Nelson and the two large 
carriers Illustrious and Formidable, while aircraft from the latter in their 
turn protected the five smaller escort-carriers farther inshore, thus enabling 
the latter to release their own fighters for patrol work over the beachheads 
themselves. 

Such elaborate machinery, however, inevitably implies a very marked 
restriction of the freedom with which Sea Power could formerly transfer 
its attack to practically any sector of the enemy’s coastline—not only 
because of the time and effort needed to mount it, but, above all, because 
of the limitations imposed by the need of keeping within range of land- 
based fighter cover. It will be of the utmost importance to Sea Power, 
and with it to global strategy, to determine whether the greatly increased 
number of carriers together with the steadily improving performance of 
fighters will in the end enable it to achieve reasonable protection with the 
latter craft alone, thus releasing it from the most serious of its present 
limitations. 


Iv. 


No less remarkable than this expansion in the scope and significance 
of Sea Power has been the transformation of structure and methods which 
has accompanied and made it possible. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge to what an extraordinary degree Sea Power in the course of these 
last years has come to enlist the support of the aircraft, not only as a 
protective screen against its own kind (as at Salerno),* but equally so as 
@ most successful antidote to the submarine and a powerful increase of 
its own striking force against any type of enemy vessel. 

This wholesale integration of the air factor into practically every 
aspect of naval warfare—operations and tactical methods, minelaying, 


* The importance of fighter cover (carrier-borne or land-based) in naval operations should 
not, however, obscure the tremendous advantages made in anti-aircraft armament since 
Pearl Harbour. In the case of some up-to-date battleships, the increase in volume and 
accuracy of their anti-aircraft fire has been such that they have not only shot down enemy 
planes by the score, but have even been able to vide protection to their ‘own eacorti 
carriers; thus releasing the latter to a considerable extent from their defensive duties a 
enabling them to devote themselves to a large extent to offensive action. Nor do the lighter 
vessels appear to have been any less successful. Particularly interesting in this respect is the 
fact that in the course of the last year even the submarine, formerly the type of craft most in 
dread of the airplane, has preferred to remain on the surface and fight out a gunnery duel 
in which, despite its poor qualities as a platform, it appears by no means always to have 
come off second beat. According to the most recent statements, however, this attempt 
seems to have come to an end, 
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blockade, and escort duty—has profoundly modified the structure and 
methods of Sea Power and raised a host of difficulties of organisation and 
co-ordination which are now in process of being ironed out. But most of 
these modifications have after all only affected the externals of Sea Power. 
Only two of them have touched its innermost core, its fundamental 
structure—aerial reconnaissance and, to a lesser degree, the restricting 
influence of the land-based bomber. 

Aerial reconnaissance can be described without exaggeration as 
perhaps the most revolutionary innovation Sea Power has experienced 
in the entire course of its more than 2,000 years of recorded history. For 
all other changes have effected naval warfare only indirectly, by altering 
or affecting the tactical or operational properties of the ship; whereas 
aerial reconnaissance has struck directly at the central issue which over 
so many centuries has perplexed and preoccupied the masters of naval 
strategy : the difficulty of tracing an enemy once he has gained the open 
sea. As long as organised naval warfare has been in existence, that in- 
certitude hag been the fundamental problem of naval warfare, the factor 
which above everything else has distinguished it from war on land and 
which explains the widely different strategic forms which it has adopted. 
The whole of naval history from the sixteenth century onwards is nothing 
else than the attempt to cope with that perplexity, growing ever greater, 
in proportion as the extension of the theatres of combat and the increase 
of sea-borne traffic increased the necessity of establishing control over one’s 
opponent. The system of close blockade, inaugurated in the Seven Years’ 
War by Hawke and brought to its supreme pitch of efficiency at the time 
of Britain’s struggle against the Revolution and Napoleon, was the first 
great answer to that problem. When the ever-increasing range and 
striking power of the mine, the torpedo-boat, and finally the submarine 
made its application no longer possible, it was replaced by the looser 
form of control exercised by the Grand Fleet from Scapa Flow. And now 
with the breakdown of this looser form of control through: the German 
occupation of Norway and the greater part of the Atlantic coastline of 
Continental Europe, aerial reconnaissance has stepped on to restore the 
grip of Sea Power over its opponent more securely than ever before. 

Not that aerial reconnaissance has proved itself a panacea, an in- 
strument without fail under all conditions. It is as yet only in the be- 
ginning of its development, and will always remain subject to the general 
limitations of aircraft. But, even with all these temporary or permanent 
qualifications, and even though its full consequences have not yet been 
developed, the change it has introduced into the conduct of naval opera- 
tions is so already profound that it must be considered as a qualitative 
change rather than a mere quantitative expansion of former methods.* 
Thanks to this instrament the naval commander to-day for the first time 
enjoys something of the same grip on the strategic situation which his 
Inckier colleague on land has enjoyed all along. Only through aerial 


* In fairness to aerial reconnaissance une should measure it not against an unattainable 
standard of 100 per cent. perfection, but against the previous state of affairs. Only then will 
the radical character of the advance become apparent. Thus its failure to detect the sortie 
of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau appears in a different light if we-consider that the escape 
of single heavy raiders has been a problem with which naval strategy in the past has never 
been able to cope effectively. Likewise, the outstanding significance of the detection of the 
Bismarck and of her re-discovery after contact had been lust, stands out all the more impres- 
sively. And similarly with other instances—Admiral Somerville’s undetected approach in the 
bombardment of Genoa, as well as various instances in the struggle in the Pacitic. 
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reconnaissance has the shift from the control of relatively narrow coastal 
water to that of such vast areas as the entire North Atlantic or of the 
Pacific and Indian theatres of war become possible. 

The detailed analysis of the transformations wrought by air recon- 
naissance in the fabric of naval strategy must wait until the pertinent 
facts are no longer shrouded in secrecy. One aspect, however, is so 
obvious and has emerged so clearly even from the fog of official com- 
muniques that it deserves at least a brief mention: namely, the extra- 
ordinary degree to which the loosening up of naval strategy through aerial 
reconnaissance has favoured the general tendency of modern naval warfare 
towards increasing flexibility of its tactical, operational and strategic 
forms. Just as in the tactical sphere the massed battle and destroyer 
squadrons of the last war have been broken up into the present elastic 
mixed groupings of battleships, carriers and lighter craft, so the loosening 
of the control system has tended to replace the former clear-cut distinction 
between “ cover” and “‘ escort ” forces with an incomparably more fluid 
system, first clearly emerging in the chase of the Bismarck, under which— 
as was shown by the crushing concentration assembled on that occasion 
out of capital units spread all over the Atlantic—the same forces may be 
called upon to serve alternatively in one function or the other. 

However characteristic this tendency towards greater elasticity of 
forms and forces must appear, it would be an error one-sidedly to overstress 
it. It has not led to the abolition of all concentrations, neither on the 
Atlantic—where the Home Fleet has tended to preserve a powerful nucleus 
—nor in the Mediterranean, and least of all in the Pacific—where the in- 
conspicuous yet unmistakable influence exercised by the bulk of the 
Japanese Battle Fleet behind the screen of peripheral clashes may well 
lead in turn to even stronger concentrations and thus to the large pitched 
battles, the total absence of which has thus far been one of the most 
remarkable features of the present struggle. 

This silent influence of the opposing main forces, combined with the 
restrictive power of the land-based bomber has produced that other 
remarkable phenomenon of the present conflict—the division of the 
Pacific into two separate spheres and the concentration of the battle for 
its control into a grim struggle for a few vital island footholds where the 
two peripheries meet. The impossibility of facing the enemy’s main 
strength deep within his own sphere of naval and above all aerial pre- 
ponderance, far from one’s own bases ; the necessity, therefore, of moving 
forward step by step, neutralising the enemy’s island airfields by even 
stronger concentrations of one’s own air power brought up to within 
striking distance—these factors have here produced a wholly novel kind 
of amphibious warfare, waged as much with land and air as with naval 
forces, contrasting most strangely with the broad sweeping movements 
we have been witnessing in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, and yet 
constituting only another aspect of the evolution of modern Sea Power 
into an intricate system of all forces revolving more closely than ever 
before around its bases. 

Both the heavy bomber and the long-distance reconnaissance plane, 
neither of which can be operated from carriers, have tended to emphasise 
this dependence of Sea Power upon its footholds still further until we find 
it—most characteristically in the Northern Atlantic—resembling a huge 
net in which the temporary or permanent bases form the knots between 
which ships and aircraft weave the elastic strands of Sea Power. 
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If Sea Power has thus to-day expanded into a highly complex structure 
in which the contribution of the air component is already every whit as 
important as that of the surface and sub-surface vessel, the question 
inevitably arises: Can this process go still further? Can the land-based 
plane perhaps eliminate the surface ship (and with it the carrier-borne 
plane) and carry on the work of Sea Power alone ? 

The attempt to answer this question makes it necessary to go back 
once more to the fundamental characteristics of naval warfare. For the 
acquisition and exercise of the control of the sea—as so many recent 
critics tend to forget—is not a series of unconnected actions, but a vast 
systematic drive, a long, laborious process, in which the individual moves 
require more continuous, steady effort than perhaps any other form of 
warfare. An army or air force unit, is normally in action either by day 
or by night, rarely through both cand never over & prolonged period. 
A man-of-war on one operation or ‘‘ merely on escort duty,” on the other 
hand, finds itself “‘ on duty ” twenty-four hours a day for weeks at a 
atretch, night and day, in every kind of weather, good, bad, indifferent— 
or hurricane. 

Such exacting and continuous service in the teeth of all the forces of 
nature and of every conceivable form of enemy action, requires not only 
extreme endurance, dependability under all and every condition, capacity 
to carry through all the manifold tasks that may present themselves, but 
above all, the best possible balance of offensive and defensive strength. 
This is above all true of that class of surface vessels upon which, in the 
last resort, the entire system of Sea Power (and of global strategy) rests : 
the capital ship. The capital ship’s role as the cornerstone of naval 
strategy is founded—even more than upon its capacity to master any 
opposition—on the ability to stand up under the strongest blows that can 
be brought to bear against it. Only so long as the capital ship is able to 
give reasonable assurance of such ability is planned naval strategy—and 
with it control of the sea—possible. 

That is the reason why the carrier, for all its invaluable work both in 
task forces and above all on escort duty, is unlikely ever to replace the 
capital ship as the ‘‘ backbone ” of naval strategy. Not only is its offensive 
power “‘ freakish,” depending, unlike the shell, upon instruments subject to 
incalculable influences ; above all, its wholly disproportionate incapacity 
to withstand attack of any kind disqualifies it for that fundamental role. 
Yet, with all these deficiencies, the carrier remains a sea-going vessel, 
sharing the general qualities of such craft and thus imparting some of 
them, notably its endurance, and power to follow prolonged operations 
“on the spot ” to the aircraft which it carries. It is only when we contrast 
the surface vessel with the land-based plane that the difference in their 
properties and hence their respective roles in the fabric of Sea Power 
become plainly apparent. The vastly superior mobility and range of the 
aircraft make it, as we have seen, @ unique instrument of reconnaissance, 
both tactical and above all strategic, as well as an extremely powerful 
weapon of offence against any type of craft—in many respects superior 
to the gun, although somewhat less reliable. On the other hand, its 
limited endurance, inefficiency at night and greater dependence upon the 
weather, handicap it in the discharge of those protective duties which 
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form by far the major proportion of all the work of Sea Power. Moreover 
it is not the equal of the surface ship in certain essential tasks (rescues) 
and is wholly unable to perform others (mine-sweeping). 

For all these reasons it is still the surface ship that has to provide what 
one might call the ‘ basic framework ” of Sea Power: to ensure the 
continuity of protection throughout the individual operation as well as to 
maintain the general system of cover upon which the ultimate security of 
the whole rests. Nor does it seem that the aircraft will ever be in a posi- 
tion to replace it in this function, even if the attack should be confined to 
the air alone. In fact, if the aircraft at any time should prove permanently 
unable to support the heavily protected man-of-war against enemy air 
assaults, it would seem a fortiori unlikely that it would continue to be able 
to shepherd the incomparably less well-armed, unprotected, as well as 
slower merchantman across the sea. In that case we should find ourselves 
in the curious position that whereas aircraft would be able to deny the use 
of the sea to the enemy they would be unable to assure it to their own 
side. The result would be a world in which the sea would indeed have 
become a no man’s land, and the isolated continents would find themselves 
reduced to exchanging blows with each other by superbombers at 3-6,000 
miles range. Whether such a state of affairs—if it ever should come 
about—could be considered advantageous from anyone’s point of view is a 
matter on which opinions are likely to differ. One thing, however, seems 
certain: that this country at any rate would find it singularly difficult to 
continue to exist under it. 

HERBERT Rosinski. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FLEET AIR ARM. 


Tue year 1948 was one of momentous development and expansion for the 
Fleet Air Arm. Profiting by experience gained not only in success but 
also in adversity, the Royal Navy decided to ‘‘ go into the air” with all 
the force at its command, and the Admiralty adopted a progressive policy 
of ordering modern aircraft in large numbers, and made arrangements for 
training an ever-increasing number of men to fly and service them. 


CARRIERS. 


No new Fleet carriers emerged during the year, and none of the existing 
Fleet carriers was lost, but a number of new escort carriers appeared ; 
some were merchant-ships converted in American yards, others in 
British, and now increasing numbers are being laid down and built as 
escort carriers. The length of their flight-decks is about 470 feet, 
planked athwartships, with lifts fore and aft. They have no funnels, 
but discharge their smoke from vents on either side of the flight-deck, 
and have no superstructure except the island. They have proved 
their value not only in escorting convoys, but in amphibious operations 
at the North African landings and at Salerno. This tactical use of a 
number of small carriers co-operating with landing forces suggests the 
shape of things to come, both in the invasion of Europe and in the cam- 
paigns in South-East Asia and the Pacific, where shore bases are likely 
to be few. 

AIRCRAFT. 


With the new carriers came new aircraft. There is a popular fallacy 
that carrier-borne aircraft must necessarily be second-class aeroplanes. 
There is no reason why they should be, and, in fact, they are nothing of 
the kind, their only differences from land aircraft being in the hooking, 
the special wireless sets and the folding wings. Each of these costs a 
small sum in weight, but the total is something under 300 Ib. 

One of the principal milestones of 1948 was the introduction and 
acceptance of the folding-wing Seafire III, a naval version of the Spitfire 
provided with a hook. Although derivative, these are naval aircraft in 
their own right, and it is now the policy of the Admiralty to take the best 
machines available and adapt them for naval purposes. 

The year also saw the introduction of the Fairey Barracuda, a new 
type of torpedo-bomber, which has at last overcome its somewhat pro- 
longed teething troubles. Details of its performance and armament are 
still secret, but it may be said that it has already given satisfactory service. 
More information is available concerning another torpedo-bomber which 
has recently gone to the squadrons—the Grumman Avenger. The Ad- 
miralty originally called it the Tarpon, because, when arrangements were 
made for it to be supplied to the Royal Navy, there was an escort carrier 
named the Avenger—now, alas, no more. This was also in accordance 
with the Admiralty’s policy of naming torpedo-bombers after ravening 
fish (Shark, Albacore, Barracuda), and naval fighters after birds (Roc, 
Osprey, Skua, Fulmar). Thus the Grumman fighter, known in the 
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United States Navy as the Wildcat, became the Martlet in the Fleet 
Air Arm. 

Once an aircraft has received a name there are many technical diffi- 
culties in changing it. With the two nations combining their efforts 
under Supreme Commands in the various theatres of war, however, their 
Lordships felt it advisable to adopt identical names for the same types 
of aircraft, and by a recent order the Tarpon now bears the name of 
Avenger and the Martlet that of Wildcat; the original names. of the 
other new American-built aircraft in service with the Royal Navy are 
to be preserved. 

The Avenger is a single-engined, mid-wing, all-metal monoplane with 
retractable landing gear and folding wings. It has a crew of three. Its 
Wright Cyclone 1,000.h.p. engine gives it a speed of over 250 m.p.h., and 
it has a range of over 1,000 miles. It is armed with machine guns and 
carries a torpedo (enclosed in the fuselage) or a ton bomb-load. 

The United States has also provided the Royal Navy with two new 
fighters—the Chance-Vought. Corsair and the Grumman Hellcat—the 
outcome of the American policy of designing aircraft specially for naval 
use from the start. Both have folding wings and are designed to operate 
from carriers. 

The Corsair is a single-seat, all-metal, inverted gull low-wing mono- 
plane, with a Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasp 2,000 h.p. engine. It is in 
the 350 m.p.h. class, with a range of over 1, 500. miles and a service ceiling 
of over 35,000 feet. It has been described as “a honey of a ship.” The 
Hellcat’s speed is similar. Like the Corsair, it is a low-winged monoplane, 
with improved armour and a new flexible-type petrol tank. It proved 
itself in September, 19438, in a raid on Marcus Island, its first time in 
action with the U.S. Navy, and both these fighters are the answer to the 
prayers of American pilots for an aircraft which can tackle the Japanese 
Zero on any terms. 

Squadrons of these American-built torpedo-bombers and fighters are 
already afloat in British carriers. These are not isolated squadrons. 
ay is a ready flow of these aircraft coming into service with the Royal 

avy. 

When a newly-completed aircraft is ready to leave the American factory 
it is flown by a naval ferry pilot to the delivery unit at Floyd Bennett 
airfield on Long Island, where it undergoes a thirty-hour check by the 
United States Navy, and the Government-furnished equipment is fitted. 
The aircraft allotted to the Admiralty are then flown to Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island (the home of early American civil aviation, now a U.S. naval 
air station), where they are taken over by officers of the Royal Navy. 
Wrens are responsible for checking the aircraft and their equipment, and 
then, in the long hangar, mechanics of the United States Navy carry out 
the modifications necessary to enable the aircraft to operate from British 
carriers and naval air stations. A number of American sub-contractors 
is employed to make the brackets and mountings for fitting the British 
equipment, and these contractors turn out a flow of material to keep pace 
with the delivery of the new aircraft. Wrens ‘‘ marry ” these parts to 
form a complete modification and also pack the spares when the aircraft 
are ready to leave. 

All this is a vast improvement on the old system whereby the American- 
built aircraft were despatched to the United Kingdom for modification, 
since they can now be flown from Roosevelt Field direct to a carrier, sent 
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to British squadrons under training in the United States, or shipped to 
their destination in merchantmen, either crated or carefully serviced in 
rubberised tape as deck stowage. Thus, at Roosevelt Field, is forged the 
last link in that chain of co-operative industry which begins with the 
men and women of the aircraft factories and ends with the American naval 
mechanics working under British naval officers, who, in their turn, come 
under the flying regulations of the American commandant of the station. 
It is a literal joining of hands across the sea, a pooling of material, output, 
and human energy for a common end. 

With the exception of the redoubtable Walrus and a few Swordfish 
squadrons retained for duty in escort carriers and other special carriers, 
the biplane has now disappeared from the Royal Navy. The Albacore is 
obsolescent and, among the fighters, the Fulmar and the Sea-Hurricane 
are withdrawing into the background and are being superseded by the 
new types. 

The modern fast naval fighter is now able to compete with the land- 
based fighter on almost equal terms, and it is being recognised that the 
Fleet Air Arm needs a higher proportion of class fighters than it has had 
hitherto. The success of night-bombing attacks has been proved, and 
with that success has come the recognition of the need of the carrier-borne 
night-fighter for defence. The Royal Navy has always believed in dive- 
bombing—the now obsolete Skua performed valuable service in the early 
stages of the war, particularly during the Norwegian campaign, and 
although the Fleet Air Arm has been limited by its inability to secure 
suitable aircraft since the Skua, it is likely that this difficulty will be 
surmounted in the future. American naval pilots have specialised in 
dive-bombing since 1922 and have accounted for most of the Japanese 
ships that have been sunk from the air. The peculiar value of the dive- 
bomber is the individual nature and accuracy of its attack, which, if 
made in sufficient strength and pressed home with sufficient determination, 
is sure to succeed. Nevertheless, like the shell, the dive-bomber scores an 
above-water hit, and only when the attack is co-ordinated with torpedo 
aircraft to open up the target below the waterline is it likely to sink an 
armoured warship. 


PROBLEMS OF DESIGN. 


The 45,000-ton carriers now being built by the United States suggest 
the introduction of larger ship-borne aircraft, with multiple engines. The 
bombing of Tokyo by United States Mitchells from the Hornet was the 
first. example of this trend. It is still debatable whether it is better for 
the Fleet Air Arm to have the largest available single-engine aircraft with 
the highest possible performance and with a weight of between 17,000 and 
20,000 Ib., or a twin-engine aircraft with the extra weight of the second 
engine and the double petrol load, increasing the weight to 25,000 or 
80,000 Ib., to say nothing of the extra maintenance ratings to be carried 
in the ship, and the increased width (at least 10 feet) required by each 
aircraft in the hangar. 

One view is that, in spite of the apparent drawbacks, the twin-engined 
aircraft may be necessary to give adequate fighter protection for invasion 
forces, involving flights of long endurance ; a contrary view, held by the 
chief designer of a famous aircraft factory, is that, in the fighter category, 
the twin-engined aircraft cannot hope to compete with a single-engined 
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type, assuming equal standards in design; this view is based on the 
conviction that fighters do not necessarily become better as they grow 
bigger. Nevertheless, as regards bombers and torpedo-carriers, he con- 
siders it possible that a twin-engined layout may well prove to be the best 
solution to the problem of carrying such a load internally without ruining 
the form of the body. 

Upon one subject, however, there is now no disagreement among 
Seteaa that the Navy must be provided with its own aircraft capable 
of operating from ships, and that these aircraft must be in no way inferior 
in performance to the equivalent shore-based types. Highly Specialised 
aircraft have become a necessity for the Fleet Air Arm, and in order to 
fulfil operational requirements more types may have to be provided for 
naval use. At all events the past policy of using multiple-purpose machines 
must be discontinued. It is now recognised that it is a mistake to attempt 
to design one aircraft capable of dive-bombing, high altitude precision 
bombing, torpedo work, conversion to very long range requirements, in 
addition to general reconnaissance. Every effort should be concentrated 
on building a first-class basic aeroplane. Experience has proved that, 
once this has been accomplished, the aircraft can be adapted to 
carry out a number of duties. Had the Spitfire been originally designed 
for all the roles it has since been called upon to perform it is certain 
that it would have been a complete failure. In the same way, fighter 
aircraft which have been built to fulfil the requirements of long range, 
heavy armament installation, minimum take-off and landing speeds, 
and fully arranged to satisfy every requirement for more efficient handling 
in a carrier, are likely to be shot out of the sky by enemy shore-based 
fighters. 

Owing to space limitations, methods of operation and handling, and 
operating conditions, the design of naval aircraft has become a very 
difficult problem. In the fighters, higher performance requirements-have 
led to increased wing-loading, which has resulted in higher take-off and 
landing-on speeds. This presents problems which must be overcome not 
by making any reduction in performance but rather by more intensive 
training in the use of such aircraft and by changes in operational technique. 
Furthermore, range, armament, equipment and special gear for ship 
operation must be studied very closely i in their relation to their effect on 
performance. 

It appears probable, therefore, that the naval fighter of the future 
will be small, and in shape will substantially follow the orthodox single- 
engine formula, except that it may be fitted with counter-rotating air- 
screws. Laminar flow wings may be employed and the body also would 
be very smooth. It should provide an improved view for the pilot 
and should be fitted with tail-type arrester gear and a longer-stroke 
under-carriage to facilitate landing-on. Such an aircraft would climb 
at over a mile a minute and its speed at rated height would be over 
600 m.p.h. 

At the same time in order that the fullest advantage may be taken of 
the movement in the design of carrier-borne aircraft, the naval architect 
must play his part by doing everything possible to improve the design of 
the carriers themselves, particularly in landing-on facilities and attesting 
devices. 

It must never be forgotten that, just as naval aircraft have special 
functions to perform, so the pilots and observers of the Royal Navy have 
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peculiar duties and problems. They must navigate for long distances over 
the sea, homing to a single point whose position upon the ocean is in- 
constant. They must learn a special form of air discipline : the manceuvre 
of leaving the deck and forming up over the ship, the return to the carrier, 
splitting up, entering the landing circuit, and finally making their approach 
to the flight- deck, their movements directed by the Deck-Landing Control 
Officer, in whom their trust must be absolute. The new deck-landing 
technique that has been evolved is proving an essential element in the 
success of naval flying. Previously the aircraft were struck down by 
lifts to the hangars as they landed on; now they are parked forward of 
the barrier in the eyes of the ship and can be taken on at a greatly increased 
speed. The operational advantage of this is that the whole area forward 
of the barrier can be used as extra storage for aircraft, so that the ship is 
not restricted to those which can be carried in the hangars. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT. 


By the end of 1942 the Fleet Air Arm had many achievements to its 
credit and had learned many lessons. Reconnaissance aircraft had shown 
their value on countless occasions, notably in the chase of the Bismarck 
and at the Battle of Matapan. The Ajax’s Seafox spotted for the cruisers’ 
gunfire at the Battle of the River Plate. Other naval aircraft spotted for . 
shore bombardments including those at Genoa, Tripoli, Bardia and Dante 
in Italian Somaliland. In the second Battle of Narvik the Warspite’s 
Swordfish passed back vital information about the enemy destroyers, 
gave warning of torpedo tracks, took photographs, bombed a destroyer 
and sank a submarine. 

The Swordfish and Albacores proved their value with torpedoes at 
Tobruk, Oran, Taranto, in the chase of the Bismarck, and in the Battle 
of Matapan. These and other successful actions, and those which were 
unsuccessful, such as the attack on the Tirpitz by twelve Albacores from 
the Victorious on March 9, 1942, showed that Nelson’s saying “ Only 
numbers can annihilate ” is as true of aircraft as of ships. The proportion 
of torpedo hits that can reasonably be expected from a striking force 
increases with the number of aircraft engaged, and in each of these engage- 
ments, had the number of the striking force been doubled, the result might 
have been destruction instead of damage to the Bismarck and the Vittorio 
Veneto, and the Tirpitz might have been sent to the bottom of the North 
Sea instead of escaping unscathed. 

In addition to these more spectacular actions, much good work was 
done by the T.B.R. aircraft. from shore bases—as lodger units of the 
R.A.F.—in the Western Desert, Malta and Great Britain, destroying 
enemy shipping and laying mines. The great Malta convoys from 1940 
to 1942 had proved that a naval force could fight its way through a narrow 
sea, if protected by a sufficient number of ship-borne fighters. Above all, 
1942 showed the decisive part which naval aircraft can play in amphibious 
operations beyond the support of land-based aircraft. The invasion of 
Madagascar had been the first experiment in this new form of tactics, the 
landings in North Africa the second ; both proved that carriers provide 
the mobility to bring aircraft into positions impossible for them to reach 
by any other means. 

These operations pointed the way for the best method of attacking 
the mainland of Italy. Indeed, the planning of the Salerno landings in 
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September, 1948, was based on the fact that carrier-borne aircraft could 
be used, since the distance involved precluded the employment of land- 
based fighter squadrons in the initial stages (except for brief visits from 
distant bases), unlike the landings in Sicily, where the R.A.F. was able to 
give fighter cover from Malta, 60 miles away. 

Salerno was the small carriers’ engagement, and five of them—the 
Unicorn, Battler, Attacker, Hunter and Striker—were employed, escorted 
by three cruisers and ten destroyers, the force being commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian. The combined force passed northward 
through the Straits of Messina on the night of September 8. It was a 
memorable passage, for it was the first time since the outbreak of war 
that a British force of any strength had sailed through the Straits. H.M.S. 
Scylla and Charybdis made a bowing acquaintance with their famous 
forebears. In Messina and San Giovanni the churches were flood-lit ; the 
townspeople could be seen dancing in the squares and fireworks flared 
into the sky in celebration of the armistice, news of which had been pub- 
lished earlier that evening. 

The force arrived at Salerno at daylight on September 9, operating 
under the orders of the Commander of the Western Task Force, Vice- 
Admiral H. K. Hewitt, U.S.N. The first sortie was flown off at 6 a.m. 
These patrols continued at intervals throughout the day until 7.30 p.m. 
protection to the carriers being given by Wildcats from the Illustrious and 
Formidable, which formed part of a strong covering force commanded by 
Vice-Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, with Rear-Admiral C. Moody as Rear- 
Admiral, Aircraft Carriers. - 

One of the primary objectives of the Fifth Army was the occupation 
of the large airfield of Monte Corvino, a short distance south-east of Salerno, 
and the escort carriers’ part was to provide fighter cover for the landings 
and the beachheads until the R.A.F. and the U.S. Air Force could operate 
from this base. The troops ashore met with a stiff resistance, however, 
and even after the Germans had been forced to withdraw from the airfield 
they kept it under shellfire. The patrols from the carriers were main- 
tained throughout the 10th and 11th. The fighter pilots were disappointed 
to have few combats, but the Fleet Air Arm more than justified its 
presence by neutralising the Luftwaffe, which declined battle and con- 
fined itself to reconnaissance by day and flare-dropping by night, with 
an occasional tip-and-run raid by three or four Messerschmitts or Focke 
Wulf 190 fighters, the bombers putting in no appearance over the beaches 
by day. 

One pilot from H.M.S. Hunter was on dawn patrol over the beaches on 
the second day, ran short of petrol and was compelled to bale out. He 
landed in the sea and was picked up by an American minesweeper, to- 
gether with two German pilots who had also baled out about the same time. 
Owing to a misunderstanding the British pilot was mistaken for a German 
and was passed on board an American warship as a prisoner-of-war. 
When he had established his identity, instead of being interrogated he 
was treated to a ‘‘ breakfast of four eggs with lashings of bacon ” in the 
captain’s cabin. 

Another pilot had trouble with his arrester-hook and landed at Monte 
Corvino. The airfield was still under fire from a mobile German 88 mm. 
gun and was also being covered by two or three Tiger tanks. The officer 
piloted his Seafire to a safe position and then took cover. That night a 
report came through that the Germans were advancing and he found 
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himself with several others making for the beaches in a lorry. Having 
been challenged by a password of which he did not know the key, he 
found himself temporarily arrested and later was given shelter in a tank 
landing craft in whieh he had a couple of hours’ sleep ; when the L.C.T. 
had to collect more stores he got a lift in a “ duck ” back to Monte Corvino, 
where he found his Seafire none the worse and was able to fly it via Salerno 
and Malta to Bizerta, taking with him some urgent Press despatches and 
photographs, and navigating without maps. 

On the morning of the 12th, Monte Corvino was still under enemy 
shellfire, but a landing strip had been established at Peestum and it was 
decided to land Seafires from the escort carriers to operate until the 
arrival of the R.A.F. There was keen competition from the pilots ‘‘ to 
have a spot of shore-life” and the only solution was to draw lots. Having 
flown off these aircraft, Admiral Vian’s force withdrew from the area. 
The landing strip proved to be ‘‘a place of dust, American soldiers and 
canned rations,” and the conditions for operating fighters were far from 
ideal. After an aircraft had taken off it was necessary for the next to 
wait for five minutes to allow the pall of dust to subside. At night the 
Americans showed their hospitality by sharing their mosquito-nets, 
blankets (spread under bramble bushes) and their “ foxholes.” Although 
the enemy was only a mile and a half away the British pilots spent a 
peaceful night. A nearby farmhouse was used as 8 mess—the first naval 
wardroom in Occupied Europe. 

The following day it was decided to move to another landing strip, 
about 12 miles away. Here flying and servicing conditions were better, 
but the strip was situated in the no-man’s land between the Fifth Army’s 
twenty-five pounders on the seaward side and the equivalent German 
batteries two miles inland. As one officer reported, ‘‘ The constant duel 
between these artillery positions made the air hideous with noise, sleep 
impossible, and constituted a menace to life and limb.” Patrols were 
carried out next day, and in the afternoon, the R.A.F. having arrived, the 
shore-based Seafires withdrew. 

During the four days’ operations the carriers experienced certain 
difficulties in operating their aircraft, which nevertheless carried out 
something like seven hundred sorties. The area was free from swell, but 
there was almost a flat calm and never enough wind strength to make 
deck-landing simple. The haze and poor visibility added to the problem 
of homing aircraft. There were, however, surprisingly few casualties to 
personnel. A larger proportion of casualties must be expected when 
operating high-performance aircraft from small carriers, since the pilot is 
landing at a high speed on an extremely restricted aerodrome, so that the 
margin for error is very small. Deck-landing on a small carrier is a finer 
art than on a large one, especially without the advantage of sufficient wind 
over the deck. 

The most amazing escape was that of a Seafire pilot, who, in landing 
on H.M.8. Hunter, floated over the arrester wires, crashed through the 
barrier, hit a damaged aircraft parked on the forward end of the flight- 
deck, and finished up on the fo’c’sle head. He sustained slight cuts and 
abrasions and was put to bed for a day or two. 

In spite of bad flying conditions, however, the aircraft made even 
more sorties than they had been expected to, and the decision to use the 
escort carriers was abundantly justified. They did all, and more than all, 
that had been expected of them. ‘heir presence had enabled fighters of 
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the highest performance to operate in areas which they would otherwise 
have been unable to reach, and they had given the landings complete 
immunity from air attack. 

After the operation Admiral Hewitt expressed his thanks to the Fleet 
Air Arm for the vital security which the fighters had provided during the 
most critical part of the landings. More valuable experience had been 
gained of the manner in which the Royal Navy can carry out its traditional 
duty of securing the safety of amphibious operations. 


CONVOY PROTECTION. 


Besides the fighter cover and tactical reconnaissance provided by the 
naval aircraft during the early days of landings on enemy territory, 
carriers also provided anti-submarine patrols round all focal positions off 
the beaches and on the supply routes, for, as in the past, naval warfare is 
still a matter of sea communications, whether protected by surface craft 
or from the air. It may now be expected that the Fleet Air Arm will 
play a definite and essential part in any operation which entails landing 
in territory beyond the range of shore-based aircraft, whether it be on 
the mainland, as in Italy, or on island bases, as in the Azores, when 
H.M.S. Fencer, operating aircraft from her deck and later from airfields 
‘ ashore, secured the landing grounds before the R.A.F. aircraft could take 
possession and start patrols ; submarine patrols were also carried out in 
defence of the convoy and its covering force, and kept the submarines 
down. 

In this duty the Fleet Air Arm was by that time perfectly instructed, 
by the experience gained not only on convoys to Russia and Malta, but 
in the Atlantic. The escort carriers may be said to have entered the 
Battle of the Atlantic in the spring of 1948, the Archer and the Biter 
being the first to go into operation in defence of the convoys. It has been 
well said that it was the escort carrier which “ rammed home the last nails 
in the U-boats’ coffin.” 

The value of the small carrier for escort duties had first been demon- 
strated by H.M.S. Audacity, originally a German merchantship of 5,500 
tons which had been intercepted and captured by H.M.8. Dunedin. When 
the U-boat and Focke-Wulf menace was at its worst, she was converted 
as an escort carrier. She was given a flight-deck of 420 feet in length and 
60 feet in beam, but had no hangar. Her six Martlets (as they were then 
called) had to be parked aft, so that the foremost had only 800 feet of 
runway over the deck. Her captain was Commander D. W. Mackendrick, 
R.N., an experienced pilot. 

The Audacity and her Martlets made history during her brief but 
glorious career from September to November, 1941. The Martlets 
destroyed five Focke Wulf Kuriers and damaged three, and contributed 
to the sinking of three submarines and the scuttling of a fourth. They 
had come to the aid of the Gibraltar convoys when the danger was very 
great and the Martlet pilots, in proving that fighter aircraft could operate 
effectively from small carriers, turned the tide of the U-boat campaign. 

The Audacity was followed by a succession of small carriers, the 
majority provided under Lease-Lend. The first began to appear in the 
summer of 1942. Their delivery from the United States had been delayed 
and when they were handed over, the demand upon their services was so 
great that they had to be diverted to more urgent operations, such as the 
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Russian convoys and the North African landings. But in 1948, in spite 
of military successes, the sinkings of merchantmen by U-boats was still 
causing grave concern, and, as in 1916, those in high places realised that 
if Great Britain failed to sustain the flow of food and munitions of war, 
victories on land would be in vain. 

Most of the losses in the Atlantic occurred between the longitude of 
80° and 40° west, a gap of about 600 miles, which could not be covered 
by the British Sunderlands or the North American Catalinas operating 
from either side of the Atlantic. In this gap, therefore, U-boats had the 
greatest chance of immunity and it was there the packs concentrated. 
The range of the shore-based aircraft was increased by the production of 
Very Long Range (Y.L.R.) aircraft, mainly American-built Liberators, 
and surface escorts were increased by the addition of sloops and frigates. 
A third method of dealing with the situation was to throw into the battle 
the escort carrier, and to make the gap as dangerous to U-boats as it had 
previously been secure. The enemy was using long-range aircraft both 
for spotting the convoys and for leading the U-boats and aircraft to the 
attack. These tactics could be countered by the carrier-borne aircraft 
better than by any other means: a patrolling Swordfish, escorted by a 
fighter, would watch for the submarine and drop its depth-charges ; if 
the U-boat showed fight the carrier would fly off some fighters and these 
could also deal with enemy long-range aircraft. In this way, naval air- 
craft have dispersed and driven off a pack of twenty U-boats in a running 
fight which lasted two days, with only two ships lost out of a convoy of 
sixty-seven. 

The escort carriers flying the White Ensign were kept mostly with 
convoys and the carriers of the United States Navy were used with success 
as striking forces. This method of defence combined with attack is the 
secret of the success achieved. At the same time, full credit must be 
given to the work of the escorts, which often finished off the work of 
destruction which the aircraft had begun, to the improved gunfire of the 
merchant ships, and to the aircrews of the Sunderlands, Liberators and 
Fortresses of Coastal Command, working under the operational control 
of the Adiuiralty. 


PERSONNEL. 


This expansion of carriers and aircraft for the Royal Navy has meant 
an increasing expansiom of personnel to be trained for duties with the 
Fleet Air Arm. The increase in aircrews is being provided mainly by 
the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, from which 95 per cent. of the pilots 
and observers are drawn. Many of them come from the Dominions, 
particularly from New Zealand, some from the navies of the Netherlands, 
the Fighting French and Norway. 

Some of these officers are trained in Great Britain, some in Canada, 
and there is an Observer School in Trinidad, but at least a third of the 
pilots, after a disciplinary course in H.M.S. St. Vincent, receive the whole 
of their tlying training in the United States, under the scheme inaugurated 
by Rear-Admiral John Towers, U.S.N., one of the pioneers of American 
aviation. ‘The training of these pilots is supervised by a Fleet Air Arm 
Section in the British Admiralty Delegation at Washington, which works 
in the closest co-operation with the officers of the United States Bureau 
of Aeronautics. ‘he mutual confidence between the officers of the two 
services leads to a complete interchange of ideas, not only on training, but 
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also on deployment of material, tactical thought and technical matters of 
every kind. 

Flying training in the United Kingdom has often been described, but 
the training given by the United States Navy is less familiar in this 
country. The British naval pilots selected arrive, as Acting Leading 
Airmen, at the large United States naval air station of Grosse Ile, near 
Detroit, where, alongside American cadets, they receive their preliminary 
flying training from officer instructors of the United States Navy. 

Like the pilots who are sent to Canada, they have to make their 

adjustments. Most of them have never been abroad before and at first 
the American way of life is strange to them. They do not forget, however, 
that they are guests in a foreign country, and so ambassadors, however 
humble, of their own. They are on their best behaviour, accept the 
American form of discipline, which is strict, and slightly different from 
their own ; they are punctilious about saluting and conform to the regula- 
tions of the station without demur. They find that their American 
instructors are as eager to teach them as they are to learn. The working 
hours are long, but they are keen, and the days are full of interest. 
' Their quarters are a good deal more comfortable than those in H.M.S. 
St. Vincent and they soon learn to appreciate American food. Each 
course of British students is divided into two wings, with its own wing 
leaders. The first week is spent on “ indoctrination,” with films to show 
different aspects of the flying training. Thereafter each wing spends half 
the day on the airfield and the other half in ground school, with lectures 
on the theory of flight, engines, aircraft recognition, navigation, and 
physical training. Much of the instruction is by means of films. After 
twelve hours in the air the student is allowed to fly solo for three hours 
a day. During the course he puts in about 90 hours flying in the N28 
Boeing Steaman biplane. 

At Grosse Ile, as at each United States naval air station where British 
pilots are trained, there is a Senior British Naval Officer (8.B.N.O.) from 
the Fleet Air Arm, who acts as a liaison officer with the American authori- 
ties and also assists in the instruction. The British students wear white 
cap-bands to signify that they are officer candidates ; in winter they wear 
blue ‘square rig,” in summer khaki drill, with khaki shirts and black 
neckties ; while in the United States they are borne on the books of 
H.M.S. Saker, the British naval establishment in New York. The Ad- 
miralty is responsible for their pay, laundry, boot repairs and haircuts. 
The Navy Department pays all other charges. It has been computed 
that it costs the United States $27,000 to train a naval pilot. 

A certain number of students are “ eliminated” at Grosse Ile, but 
those who survive the tests after some four months pass on to the great 
naval air training centre at Pensacola in southern Florida—a complete 
change of climate and scenery from the north, with flying conditions 
almost as perfect as they can be. It is a beautiful station, with fine 
brick buildings, and gardens laid out with flower beds and shady trees. 
When off duty they have the clear water of the Gulf of Mexico in which 
to swim and at night there is a vast air-conditioned auditorium for their 
entertainment. 

The Centre has seven outlying fields, all made since the war and named 
after famous aviators. After a week’s indoctrination at Pensacola, the 
pilot moves to Saufley Field for a conversion course from biplanes to 
monoplanes, then goes on to formation flying for a month, and to Whiting 
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Field for instrument flying and radio. This completes his intermediate 
training, and he returns to Main Side to procure his uniform as a Mid- 
shipman (A) R.N.V.R. Those who have attained the age of twenty are 
commissioned as Sub-Lieutenants (A). 

He then goes to Corry Field, nearby, for his advanced training, which 
may last two months. Towards the end of this period the students are 
selected as fighter (V.F.), torpedo (V.T.B.) or scout (dive)-bomber (V.S.B.) 
pilots. Within the requirements of the Royal Navy regard is paid to the 
personal preferences of the students. Before leaving the station they go 
to Pensacola to receive their wings, which are presented by the Com- 
mandant of the Centre at the designation ceremony. By a courteous 
American gesture the pilots of the Royal Navy lead the parade, followed 
by those of the Royal Air Fores; then come the American naval officer 
graduates (who have been seconded from the Fleet for air training) and 
the cadet graduates, who are ensigns and now take the oath as commis- 
sioned officers. On leaving Corry Field the fighter pilots go to the naval 
air station at Jacksonville for pre-operational training, the torpedo-bomber 
pilots to Fort Lauderdale and the dive-bomber pilots to Vero Beach 

When they have completed these courses their training with the 
United States Navy is at an end, and they go to a naval air station at 
Lewiston, in Maine, where the Navy Department has granted facilities to 
the Admiralty. Here a British squadron under a R.N. officer gives all 
the British students who have finished their Towers Scheme training a 
conversion course to British flying tactics and practice. 

From Lewiston the fighter and dive-bomber pilots go to Brunswick, 
also in Maine, to form working-up squadrons, under officers who have 
been sent out from the United Kingdom. The torpedo-bomber pilots go 
to the United States naval air station at Squantum, near Boston. 

At these stations they find a number of observers and telegraphist- 
aircraft-gunners who have been sent out from England, and, with British 
maintenance ratings, a complete squadron is formed and flies to a carrier 
when it has completed working up. ‘The first squadron to pass through 
these courses are now embarked in carriers with their Corsairs, Hellcats 
and Avengers. They have been well trained and the British squadron 
commanders who take them over speak highly of their efficiency. This 
is perhaps the best possible testimony to the value of the Towers Scheme. 
In fact one of the few criticisms that can be made against the American 
training is that it is carried out in weather usually so favourable for flying 
that when the pilots come to operate in the less ideal conditions of the 
Atlantic or the North Sea they find themselves at a disadvantage. 

Another point is that in the United States they are completely out of 
touch with the Service in which they have been commissioned, and this 
is the more unfortunate because the Admiralty rightly insists that the 
Fleet Air Arm is an integral part of the Royal Navy and that officers of 
the ‘‘ A” Branch are naval officers who specialise in flying. ‘his attitude, 
admittedly, is easier to adopt in peacetime than in time of war, because 
only those Air Branch officers who come from the Lower Deck have had 
any experience of life in H.M. ships, and after their preliminary training 
in H.M.S8. St. Vincent they have little or no opportunity to go afloat. 
The pilots trained elsewhere have the benefit of a course at Greenwich, 
valuable but too short, and, if the demand upon personnel would permit, 
it seems that nothing but good could come from extending the pilots’ 
training by a month’s instructional course in a battleship or carrier of the 
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Home Fleet for the single purpose of learning the custom and usage of the 
Service. These are lessons, essential lessons, which a naval officer can 
learn only at sea, and it is well that he should learn them before he embarks 
with his squadron in a carrier. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COLLABORATION. 


On the other hand, those pilots who have had their training entirely 
in the United States have much on the credit side. During their twelve 
months’ course they have come to respect their American instructors and 
their association with the cadets and ensigns of the United States Navy 
has sown the seed of international service friendships. ‘These seeds, and 
others like them, will bear good fruit when these young “ fliers,” as the 
Americans call them, come to operate from British and American carriers 
sailing in company. 

Such co-operation has already taken place, not only in the Atlantic 
and in the North Sea, but in the Pacific. In the latter part of the year, 
when the United States Navy was short of carriers, the Admiralty sent 
H.M.S. Victorious to form part of an American task force. She was the 
broadest ship to ever pass through the Panama Canal. She spent nearly 
six months in the Pacific and such was the American courtesy and desire 
to co-operate that her commanding officer, Captain L. D. Mackintosh, R.N., 
was given his full seniority and was placed in command of a group which 
included a number of American warships. The operations entailed the 
ships being continuously at sea for twenty-eight days, in which they 
steamed over 12,000 miles. The Victorious once crossed the Equator 
three times in a single day while operating her aircraft. During the flying 
operations the Victorious operated a squadron of American fighters and 
the United States carrier in company operated a squadron of British T.B.R. 
aircraft with complete harmony and success. On one occasion the Vic- 
torious ran out of fresh potatoes and the Americans flew over 800 Ibs. of 
dehydrated potatoes in an Avenger, marked in large letters “‘ Spud Ex- 
press,” with a steward to help cook them, a friendly gesture which was 
much appreciated. ‘‘ Everywhere I found the American officers most 
co-operative, and we made tremendous friendships ashore and afloat,” 
said Captain Mackintosh, ‘‘I have never worked in such harmony as I 
have with the American ships.” 

” Before the American admiral left the Fleet to take up a new appoint- 
ment he paid a visit to the Victorious and addressed the ship’s company. 
“In spite of the fact that the time the two carriers have spent in company 
has: been relatively brief,’ he said, ‘ the co-operation and collaboration 
between the two Commands has been so whole-hearted and intense that 
we sincerely believe that we have built the foundation of understanding 
and team-work which all our Allied ships, engaged in this war, may well 
emulate. The friendships alone which have been established between 
our respective personnel in all ranks will remain a cherished memory long 
after the last torpedo has been launched and the last bomb has been 
dropped in this war; it is on such friendships that the future security 
and peace of the world will depend. May the Divine Providence lead, 
guard and protect your ship. God bless and spare all of you so that we 
may continue to fight shoulder to shoulder in this sacred cause of estab- 
lishing permanent peace on earth ; and, once this glorious task has been 
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accomplished, to march together in the victory parade under the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes.” 

The sending of H.M.S. Victorious to the Pacific, besides being a gesture 
of co-operation with the United States Navy, shows that the Admiralty 
is looking well ahead in aviation to the time when more ships can be spared 
to intensify the war in the Pacific, which in its final stages is likely to be 
largely a war of naval aircraft. For that time the Fleet Air Arm is pre- 
paring. When it comes the Royal Navy will not be found wanting, 
either in carriers, in aircraft or in men. Thanks to the American ship- 
yards and aircraft factories supplementing the output of the United 
Kingdom, the Fleet Air Arm has in the past year become a weapon of 
tremendous power, a power which is increasing as the months go by. 


Owen Rutter. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A NEW TREATISE ON NAVAL STRATEGY. 
“THERE are many good reasons,” says the author of this book,* “‘ for not 
writing a treatise on naval strategy at the present time.” It is fortunate 
that the author, who is an American professor, has not allowed himself to 
be influenced by them, for his “‘ Layman’s Guide to Naval Strategy ” is an 
extremely valuable attempt to fill what is surely one of the most remarkable 
voids in public reading matter. The lives of peoples are liable to be more 
deeply affected by wars than by any other phenomena. The conduct of 
wars, when they occur, is often influenced to a considerable degree by 
public opinion, whether instructed or otherwise. Yet it is no exaggeration 
to say that the average man or woman “‘ in the street ” has no real know- 
ledge of the principles applicable to the waging of wars, while the literary 
means by which that ignorance can be converted into intelligent under- 
standing are notable chiefly for their scarcity. 

In setting out to remedy this deficiency, Dr. Brodie has therefore been 
engaged on a highly commendable task. His fitness for it is evident. 
His book is not only very readable, but gives abundant indication of his 
wide and well-digested knowledge of his subject. : 

The main study begins appropriately enough with a survey of what 
the author calls the “‘ tools of sea power,” in which term he includes both 
the different classes of ship and the weapons they use—the gun, the 
torpedo, the mine, and the bomb. This survey is admirably compre- 
hensive and contains not only a mass of useful detail but an explanatory 
and critical commentary on the use and value of the various ‘‘ tools” 
under examination. Guns have not changed much since the last war, but 
fire control has developed greatly both in complication and cost, the gear 
in the King George V of 1989 being twenty-five times as expensive as 
that of her namesake of 1912. Moreover, ‘“‘ a wholly new and revolutionary 
device has just been perfected,” which has still further increased the gun’s 
effectiveness. 

As between shell and aircraft bomb, the former has the greater pene- 
trative power, due to its higher hitting velocity, amounting probably to 
double that of the bomb on impact. The gun, at long as well as short 
ranges, is also a good deal more accurate than the bomber even when its 
bombs are dropped from low levels. The aircraft itself can be produced 
in large numbers, but ton for ton no vehicle of war is so costly, and it would 
be a mistake to regard aircraft as being generally a cheaper means of doing 
the warship’s work, even where it can do it at all. The submarine actually 
stands pre-eminently among naval destructive agencies as having un- 
doubtedly accounted for a higher combined total of war and merchant 
ship tonnage than any other combat craft on or above the surface. 

The submarine’s main weapon is the torpedo; but the latter is also 
at the disposal of the surface vessel and the aircraft, the Bismarck receiving 
torpedo hits from destroyers, a cruiser, and carrier aircraft during her 
brief dash into the Atlantic. Four out of the five British battleship losses 
up to 1944 have been due to the torpedo ; but this, as the author sagely 
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remarks, does not prove that the torpedo has rendered battleships obsolete 
but that the latter’s anti-torpedo protection needs improving. 

The course of the war has not disproved, as some predicted, the neces- 
sity for carriers, Rather has it done the opposite, even in regard to 
narrow waters where it had previously been assumed that shore-based 
aircraft would reign supreme. 

“The Italian Navy never provided itself with aircraft carriers, due not 
to @ lack of air-mindedness in Italy but to an excess. IJtalian military 
airmen derided the aircraft carrier as being excessively vulnerable to 
aerial attack, an attitude common to the extremely air-minded in all 
countries. But even in the narrow Mediterranean, . . . the land-based 
aircraft which the air extremists usually prefer wero simply not on the 
spot when needed.” 

Of the future of battleships, the author speaks with’ no uncertain 
voice. He does not believe in their obsolescence, just as he has a lively 
sense of their essential value in this war. Indeed, in the latter regard, he 
pays them a strikingly worded compliment. ‘‘ Never,’’ he says, “ have 
so many nations owed so much to so few ships.” 

The valuable preliminary survey of the “ tools’ of naval warfare is 
followed by a discussion of the uses to which they can be put. These are 
considered under the appropriate headings of ‘‘ Command of the Sea,” 
“The defence of shipping,” ‘ Land-sea operations,” and “ Bases.” The 
subjects dealt with in these chapters, as their titles indicate, cover the 
main field of warfare at sea and include such matters as ‘‘ cover,”’ convoy, 
diversionary routing of shipping, and amphibious operations. The treat- 
ment is lucid and thorough, and the principles discussed are illustrated 
by numerous practical examples from the present war as well as those of 
the past. 

It is refreshingly distinctive of the author’s approach to his subject- 
‘matter that he preserves an admirable independence of judgment, un- 
influenced by and often critical of popular assumptions regarding con- 
temporary strategical occurrences. Time after time he pauses to expose 
the incompleteness of popular diagnoses. ‘“ The be eat of news 
reporters with aerial bombardment has obscured the very large part 
played by naval] batteries in the innumerable Japanese landings ” in the 
Far Eastern fighting. Or again, on the day before it suffered its heaviest 
losses during the battle of Crete, the British Mediterranean Fleet had 
undergone a thirteen-hour air attack without receiving significant 
damage. The same kind of attack which is fantastically successful on 
one occasion will be a total failure on another. Unfortunately for a 
balanced public opinion, it is only the successful one which makes the 
headlines.” 

How much care is indeed needed to avoid the pitfall of hasty generali- 
sation is shown by the fact that the author himself has not entirely escaped 
falling into the trap, ‘‘ The German conquests of France and Norway,” 
he says, “‘ have given the final answer to those Britons who had insisted 
that England could and should fight a war of limited liability. It is now 
clear that what was most necessary to protect Britain's shipping .. . 
was an Army and Air Force sufficient, when placed alongside those of her 
allies, to keep the Germans from breaking through to the Atlantic.” 

Tf his preface is a reliable indication, the author was writing this in 1942, 
while the U-boat campaign was still at its height. Had he waited till the 
middle of 1948, he would have seen that the answer of the previous four 
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years was not final. The later evidence justified, in fact, the doctrine of 
the British ‘‘ blue-water ”’ school that the right place to meet a naval 
danger is at sea and not on land. The dramatic decline of the U-boat 
offensive from May, 1948, onwards, after the surface and air escorts had 
reached reasonably adequate numbers, showed beyond question that the 
submarine menace could equally have been mastered in 1941 or 1940, 
had they then been available in the same strength. 

The chapter, however, which the general reader will reach with the 
keenest anticipation at the present time will naturally be that dealing 
with the air aspect of sea warfare. In it he will find a notable exposition 
of a difficult subject, in which the author gives clear evidence of an ability 
to see the wood in spite of a dense and most controversial growth of 
trees. 

The sir has achieved great results in this war. But so have other 
weapons. The tank break-through at the hinge of the Anglo-French line 
in 1940 was at least as important as air action in securing the German 
victory over France; while on the eastern front, the excellence of the 
Russian artillery has been perhaps the main factor in the great Russian 
victories. Yet it has been predominantly the achievements of the aero- 
plane that have caught the public imagination. ‘The reason is undoubtedly 
psychological. As the author says :— 

“There is something captivating about flight. It is still so new, so 
beautiful to watch and to contemplate, so swift, that its value in peace 
and war, however great, is bound to be somewhat magnified. Wheeled 
vehicles and boats have been with us since the dawn of history; the 
aeroplane evolved only yesterday. We have not yet become accustomed 
to its marvellous characteristics. The result is that we tend to ascribe 
to it boundless potentialities and to reject other implements of war as 
outmoded.” 

But he goes on to issue a warning against the “‘ dogma of innovation, 
just as blind and as dangerous as the dogma that there is nothing essen- 
tially new in war.” Every new weapon of war starts with an inherent 
strategical advantage. Administrative humanity being generally un- 
imaginative and also disinclined to meet economic trouble half-way, there 
is an invariable tendency for nations to be unprepared for dealing with 
warlike novelties, which therefore begin their belligerent careers with 8 
substantial lead over the defence, a lead which gives them an initial 
opportunity to achieve more or less spectacular results. It was thus with 
the submarine in the last war, and it has been much the same with the 
aircraft in this. 

The British and American warship losses from air attack, especially at 
Pearl Harbour and in the destruction of the Prince of Wales and Repulse 
in 1941, very naturally made a deep impression on world opinion, resulting 
in popular pressure on the Governments of more than one country in 
favour of the aircraft as against the surface war vessel. Dr. Brodie relates 
how, when the American War Production Board at the end of 1941 placed 
shipping ahead of bombers on the priority list, ‘a veritable shriek of 
indignation ” went up all over the country, in the face of which Mr. Nelson 
felt constrained to revise the ruling. Yet ships were undeniably more 
needed at that time than aircraft. While the American forces on Bataan 
were conducting their heroic but hopeless defence without air support, & 
general in Washington replied sorrowfully to a questioner, ‘‘ We have 
plenty of airplanes all right ; all we lack is the means of getting them 
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there ;” the ‘‘ means” being of course the merchant shipping and naval 
force necessary to escort it to the Philippines. 

Such stampedes of public opinion are among the inevitabilities of war, 
and it would be foolish to expect their total avoidance. Yet a detached 
onlooker might well have been less impressed by the naval losses inflicted 
at Singapore and Pearl Harbour by Japanese air attack than by the fact 
that it took the Germans nearly eighteen months to sink a British warship 
of any size by this means. In 1914, the German submarine had made a 
spectacular debut by accounting for three British cruisers on one day 
within three months of the outbreak of war. But the German air attack 
on the fleet in Rosyth in October, 1989, achieved practically nothing ; and 
that on the ships in & northern base a few weeks later very little more. 

Pearl Harbour, more than two years after the first outbreak of world 
war, certainly seemed a striking illustration of the new-found power of 
the air. Yet it has to be remembered that American negligence on that 
occasion gave the Japanese every advantage. The first attacking wave 
was noted by radio-detector when it was still more than 180 miles distant, 
@ warning allowing ample time for the American defences to be made fully 
ready. But although the initial attack met virtually no opposition and 
the major assault was concentrated against the American battleships, even 
then only two were totally incapacitated. 

High initiative on one side and inertia on the other provide a com- 
bination specially favourable to striking results, irrespective of any special 
potency in the weapons used. Greater and more lasting strategical results 
than at Pearl Harbour were actually obtained by the Japanese surprise 
destroyer attack on Port Arthur in 1904. 

Where reasonable precautions have been taken, ships in harbour have 
proved singularly difficult to destroy or even seriously damage by air 
attack. The British naval loss in this respect has been very small and 
has included no important units. Even the desperate dive-bombing 
assaults on the Illustrious in Malta, conducted with heavy loss to the 
attackers, failed in their main object of putting the ship out of action. 
Dr. Brodie mentions the case of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in Brest 
“ander the very nose of the R.A.F.,” against whom the “‘ 4,000 tons of 
bombs aimed in 8,299 bomber sorties ” did not prevent the ships steaming 
at high speed up the channel. Of the three German capital ships destroyed 
at sea up to January, 1944, two were accounted for by surface vessels 
alone, and the part played by aircraft in the sinking of the third was an 
important but not a major one. 

In dealing with the Cretan affair, the author considers that British ill- 
equipment and lack of imagination played into enemy hands almost as 
effectually as American unpreparedness at Pearl Harbour. The capture 
of Crete was hailed at the time as the herald of the new invasion technique 
of ‘the air age.” But the Germans did not choose the air-borne method 
of invading Crete because that was the better way. On the contrary, the 
“ terrific pounding they took from the weakly-armed defenders evidently 
dissuaded them from at once repeating the feat elsewhere.” 

In discussing the likely effect of air power on the future of the surface 
vessel, the author deals uncompromisingly with the more extreme air 
dogmas. He reminds us that the disappearance of the battleship has 
often been prophesied. The advent of the torpedo caused the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, at the launching of the Trafalgar in 1887, to express the 
opinion that she would probably be the last battleship to be built for the 
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Royal Navy. Similarly, the advent of the submarine caused Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott to pronounce the battleship ‘‘ dead.” There is nothing very 
unusual therefore in the same claim having been put forward on behalf of 
the aircraft. 

The test of the present war has actually shown the survival value of 
the eapital ship to be surprisingly high. No more than five such British 
vessels had been sunk up to the end of 1943, while the only certain total 
casualties in that class from air attack seem to be two British, two American 
and one Italian in more than four years of war. Nor can this low fatality 
list be ascribed to the inactivity of the ships concerned. They have been 
often at sea. In the Mediterranean especially, they have taken part in 
many operations in close or semi-close support of amphibious fighting, 
where they were within easy reach of enemy aircraft that might care to 
attack them, and no less exposed to hostile submarines. At Salerno, in 
particular, they stood in close to the beaches in a manner reminiscent of 
the Gallipoli campaign, and even more ancient operations. 

In discussing the question of the comparative cost of the surface ship 
and the aircraft, Dr. Brodie does not hesitate to describe as a myth the 
idea that the aircraft represents a cheap substitute for the warship. He 
quotes Major Seversky as describing hypothetical planes, carrying fifty 
torpedoes each, which would be capable of sinking ten battleships apiece 
with five torpedoes per battleship. Apart from the fact that such aircraft 
have not yet been built and would be very large targets if they were, and 
that modern battleships will not necessarily sink after five torpedoe hits, 
Major Sevensky appears to base his calculations on bloodless air victories, 
in which none of his huge aircraft would be shot down, none of the tor- 
pedoes would miss, and in which there would be a perfect distribution of 
torpedo hits between the targets. 

War, however, does not work out like that. Dr. Brodie very appositely 
mentions that the German destroyers at Jutland carried enough torpedoes 
in their tubes to destroy the entire British battlefleet twice over. Yet 
only one battleship received a torpedo hit and she did not sink. As the 
author says :-— 

“Tt is important in discussing the airplane to mention its limitations 
as well as its advantages, its failures as well as its successes. To do other- 
wise is simply bad reporting. It might be worse than bad reporting ; it 
might be a sinister kind of propaganda.” 

His general conclusion on the subject of fleet composition in the air 
age is in line with the whole of the previous history of fleet development. 
It is that air power will not displace surface power. but be added to it. 
Battleships must be balanced with carriers ; but the battleship, he thinks, 
will remain the final arbiter in fleet actions. 

The chapters on “ Fleet Tactics” and “ The men behind the guns’ 
are closely related. In the former, a general discussion of the salient 
tactical features of a number of naval actions of this and previous wars 
precedes a description, with useful diagrams, of the more common 
manouvres applicable mainly to the large fleets of the 1914-18 pattern. 
The author has gone slightly astray in saying that once contact has been 
established with the enemy, a battle line proceeds by ‘‘ what are called 
equal speed manceuvres.” In general, however, he gives a reliable and 
concise outline of naval tactical problems, which concludes with a brief 
description of the battle of Jutland as illustrative of the tactical principles 
under examination. 
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In discussing the deployment, the author confines himself to appraising 
the relative merits of deployment on the port and starboard wing columns. 
His verdict in favour of the port wing column will hardly be challenged, 
but he is on shakier ground in asserting that this manceuvre brought 
Jellicoe between the enemy and his base. Its immediate effect was almost 
the complete reverse. What might have achieved that desirable object 
was an opposite course (or what was then known as a 9 pendant) deploy- 
ment, which would probably have taken the Grand Fleet to the south of 
the High Seas Fleet before the latter had realised what was happening. 
It is surprising how little attention this possibility has received. 

The chapter on the “‘men behind the guns ” deals with the moral factor 
in war and enlarges on its very great importance. The author advances 
numerous instances of resolution and determination on the part of a 
leader triumphing over material inferiority and other adverse circum- 
stances. He reminds us of Lord Cochrane’s amazing successes against 
superior odds, that Nelson was inferior at Trafalgar, that in the Russo- 
Japanese war Togo disposed of a Russian Navy roughly twice as powerful 
as his own fleet, and that Vian repulsed an immeasurably superior Italian 
squadron near Malta. He utters a warning against the popular slogan 
that this war is “‘ one of machines and not of men,” declaring that the 
spirit and intelligence of the human element and particularly the leaders 
will ultimately be the deciding factors. 

He gives example after example, admirably chosen and _ skilfully 
analysed, of the immense importance of the quality of the leadership of 
any force. Not the least interesting is the story of the fluctuating morale 
in the Bismarck where the spirit of the ship’s company, after being raised 
to a peak of confidence by the sinking of the Hood, was suddenly dashed 
into a trough of despondency by an amazing speech by the Admiral, in 
which he implored the men to meet death like good Nazis. This disastrous 
speech shows clearly that the possibility of defeat had been lurking at the 
back, and perhaps even in the front, of the admiral’s mind from the start. 
A Paul Jones, as the author’s quotation about him brings out, would never 
have allowed himself to think of defeat until his ship had actually sunk 
under him, and perhaps not even then. 

Yet notwithstanding his profuse array of evidence, one gets the im- 
pression that the author does not quite feel the same conviction as in 
other parts of his book. He is, for instance, distinctly non-committal over 
Jellicoe’s turn-away at Jutland. He sets out the contrasting arguments 
fairly enough. ‘Those favouring caution were, as he says, that it was both 
unnecessary and imprudent for a fleet that already enjoyed the command 
at sea to take avoidable risks, involving the whole outcome of the war, for 
the sake of “sinking some German ships”: the counter-argument being 
that the enormous moral effect of the annihilation of the German Fleet 
must by itself have shortened the war, apart from its influence in facilitating 
the defeat of the U-boat. 

The author is far from decided in adjudicating between these two views. 
Tf anything, he shows signs of leaning over on the side of caution. 

“There has been too much loose talk about . . . the gods favouring 
the bold. It is true that the gods favour the bold, usually, but they are 
notoriously harsh with the reckless.” 

Or again— 

“ Boldness is a great virtue in a fighter, and wars are won by hitting 
hard, fast, and often; but when an asset of the value of a battle fleet 
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in at stake, an admiral must scrutinise risks well before he accepts 
them.’ 

But such judgments leave the argument’ inconclusive in the absence 
of definitions of recklessness and of the process of ‘‘ well scrutinising risks,” 
which the author does not give. 

To distinguish the beginning of recklessness from the end of boldness 
is undoubtedly very difficult indeed. But it ought not to be left un- 
attempted where a vitally important strategical concept is made to depend 
on the distinction. The expounder of principles cannot but suffer in 
authority to the extent that he himself appears to remain undecided as to 
the practical application of the principles he expounds. 

The strategical imponderables such as leadership and the willingness 
to take risks represent the main switchboard of strategy. The wiring, 
junction boxes and fittings of the naval strategical system must be run, 
fixed, and properly connected up if the installation is to operate at all. 
But its efficiency of operation must mainly depend on the way the switches 
are made and broken in the nerve centres of the leaders’ minds. The vital 
questions relating to the workings of those minds are therefore primary 
matters for careful analysis. As it is, the author’s hesitation to commit 
himself too definitely betrays him into conveying the paradoxical im- 
pression that an inferior fleet can legitimately take risks which would be 
inadmissible for a superior one. 

This tendency to sympathise with caution by the superior fleet does 
not, moreover, conform to the opinion the author expresses in the previous 
chapter that the Japanese made a mistake in sending less than their full 
strength against Midway Island. 

“They would have been risking not more but less to have used their 
whole fleet. . . . All the experience of war indicates that with greater 
force they would have suffered not more but less total damage, and would 
have had a far better chance of attaining their objective.” 

Nor will the author's statement that there is no such thing as a naturally 
seafaring people be universally accepted. The history of naval warfare 
surely points to the contrary. How, otherwise, can the marked and 
consistent difference be explained between the British naval policy of 
always seeking decisive engagement and the French predilection for the 
ulterior object ? And surely, again, the startling superiority of the 
Japanese naval strategy over the Russian in 1904-5 was not wholly 
unconnected with Japan being an island. In everyday life, the greater 
aptitude of different individuals for one form of activity rather than 
another is not disputed. There seems therefore no inherent reason why 
some nations should not possess a greater sea sense than others. The 
author states that ‘‘no serious historian has denied ” that the fighting 
inferiority of the German High Seas Fleet to the British Grand Fleet lay 
in weight of metal alone. Yet cautious as the British leadership at Jutland 
may have been all the indications are that after contract between the two 
main fleets had occurred the German Command was actuated by no 
offensive intention at all, and that its one object was to break off the 
engagement. 

Debatable, however, as some of his judgments in these last chapters 
may be, Dr. Brodie does not fail to give the reader a clear and frank 
statement of the pros and cons of controversial points, and leaves him in 
no doubt as to the importance of the moral factors in war, from whichever 
angle his own personal mentality may incline him to view them. 
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In his main object of writing a treatise on naval strategy which would 
appeal to the layman, the author should have succeeded well. His book 
is simply written, interesting, and instructive. It is packed with material 
attractively set out, and analysed with a skill and insight clearly indicative 
of much study and wide knowledge. If the professional can contest 
some of his opinions we will also admit that there are other professionals 
who would probably support them, while not a few of the author’s con- 
clusions can be regarded as valuable contributions to the elucidation of 
some of the most burning strategical problems of the present time. The 
lay reader, to whom the book is primarily addressed, will find it a sound 
and stimulating guide to an understanding of naval warfare. 

RussELL GRENFELL. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PRESS AND THE NAVY. 


In May, 1940, a notable step forward was taken in the relationship of the 
Press and the Navy. It was a development on the naval side which, in 
the stress of those fateful days, did not receive the notice that it would 
have done had it happened at any other time. For the first time a Press 
Division was established at the Admiralty. 

Previously there had been a Press Section, part of the domain of the 
Director of Naval Intelligence. The decision to create what, in effect, is 
the Public Relations department of the Navy to the dignity of a Division, 
was, I believe, one more example of the long-sightedness of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. It was a compliment to the Press but, to a much greater 
degree, it was a straightforward acceptance of the fact that modern war 
conditions call for the highest form of co-operation and understanding 
between the Press and the Services. 

From the earliest days of the war it had been laid down that, as far as 
it could possibly be so, the Press of this country should be free to state its 
views and report the progress of events. Not only were the principles of 
Dictatorship and the suppression of individual thought and speech things 
that we were fighting against, but there was no doubt that a controlled 
ore regimented Press would not have been acceptable to the British 
public. 

It was decided, therefore, that the Press should be subject to no more 
than a voluntary censorship and that ‘‘ the terms of reference’ for the 
censors should call for censorship under two main heads only, i.e. of any- 
thing that might affect the morale of our people and of anything that 
might be of assistance to the enemy. It is obvious that these terms were 
broad enough to allow of considerable differences of opinion. And, in 
fact, these differences of opinion have arisen constantly. The strength 
of the arrangement has been proved, however, because the amicable 
settlement of these differences automatically set up machinery that was 
governed, not by cast-iron rules, but by common sense, good faith and 
understanding. 

In a world foreshortened by modern methods of communication, there 
was clearly a big problem to be faced in providing a news-conscious public 
with the measure of information it was entitled to, without divulging vital 
facts to a watchful enemy. 

The Admiralty had a major interest in this problem and the day was 
long since past when the attitude of ‘‘ Give ’em nothing, and be on the 
safe side,” could even be considered as an answer. The establishment of 
a Press Division quite early in this war was a clear indication that, far 
from wishing to play down their relations with the Press, the Admiralty 
readily accepted the increased importance of all forms of news dissemina- 
tion in wartime. 

As a newspaperman who has had a close association with naval matters 
both before and after these developments, I feel that there are a number 
of interesting angles that may be set on record. I avoid the term ‘‘ Naval 
Correspondent ” because in Fleet Street there has grown up a nice dis- 
tinction between the man who reports on naval matters and the one who 
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enters the field of the expert on naval affairs, and it is the latter who is 
accepted as the ‘“‘ Naval Correspondent.” 

When I visited H.M.8. Norfolk recently and saw the “ honourable 
scars” that marked her gallant part in the action which resulted in the 
destruction of the Scharnhorst, 1 recalled my first sea-going contact with 
the Navy. I went to her as a keenly interested young reporter, a few 
months after the Invergordon “incident.” And it was at Invergardon 
that I joined her. 

Her Captain was James Somerville (now Admiral Sir James Somerville, 
C.-in-C., Eastern Fleet). I can think of no more fortunate introduction 
to the Fleet than to be in the ship commanded by this officer. His charm 
of manner is- now renowned throughout the Navy and, indeed, in even 
wider circles, but what impressed me most when I first met him all those 
years ago was his efficiency. 

Sitting in the first wardroom of which I had been made an honorary 
member, I saw the man who ruled with almost royal authority in that 
fine big cruiser, ask permission to enter. He wore a heavy white sweater, 
having just returned from his favourite exercise of pulling a small boat 
around the squadron. Sitting on the arm of a chair he discussed the 
“* possibilities ’’ for the competitive general drill that was to take place 
the following day. All kinds of ideas were put forward. When one was 
accepted, plans were worked out to meet the sudden demands that might 
be made on any part of the ship’s company. 

Captain Somerville himself suggested certain dispositions and I believe 
that he was responsible for the arrangement which put the ship’s black- 
smith on duty as a Marine sentry. This powerful individual was right on 
the spot to carry out certain work which gave the Norfolk a clear cut win 
in one of the drills the following day. In the aggregate, the Norfolk beat 
her sister ship the Dorsetshire by a handsome margin. 

What was impressive about that conference to the observer was the 
tremendous keenness that was aroused among all the officers by this 
heart-to-heart talk with their Captain. Straight away I saw one of the 
finest examples I have ever seen of how a ship can be knit together by a 
first-class Commanding Officer. 

Before passing on to other observations I would take the liberty of 
recalling one or two rather amusing incidents concerning this man who has 
played such an important part in our war at sea. 

On one occasion when I was a visitor to his ship, two torpedoes went 
astray. In those pre-war days torpedoes were worth their weight in 
gold, and several ships were detailed to carry out a prolonged search for 
the missing weapons. After two or three days when there was still no 
order to call off the search, a hint was conveyed to the ‘‘ Press” that if 
the eyes of the public were removed from the scene there might be a chance 
for several hundred men to make port by the week-end. I duly dis- 
appeared, to make an extremely uncomfortable journey of twenty miles 
or so in the drifter ! 

On another occasion I visited H.M.S. Norfolk during a Royal Review. 
Her Captain, who received me with his usual charming hospitality, was 
intent on rigging a model vessel. His work was wonderfully neat, and I 
remarked on the thin ‘‘ string” that he was using. “String!” aaid he 
indignantly, ‘‘ Why, I might tell you that this ship uses more surgical gut 
than any other ship in the Navy!” 

A great pet of the captain’s about that time was a highly dignified 
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“Ginger” cat. From time to time word went round that the captain 
had lost his cat and a great hunt was started. Later, when he went as 
Commodore to Portsmouth, the cat went with him. During a Press visit 
to the barracks, I met the Commodore in the company of two notable 
Admirals. He greeted me, and then, with two mystified Admirals 
listening, told, in rich Cockney mimicry, this story of the Ginger cat ! 

“Yes, I have got him down here with me, but he has been a bit of 
trouble. When I came down to my office this morning I found consider- 
able disorder and a pair of boots in one corner. I asked my Cockney 
servant what was the meaning of it. ‘ Well, sir,’ he said, ‘ It’s that there 
Ginger cat of yours. You see, sir, there’s another cat that’s been ’ere for 
a long time and ’e ’as not exactly taken to your Ginger cat. This morning 
they got to fighting and, believe me, sir, it was not until I took me boots 
off and threw at ’em that I could separate ’em ! ” 

In those pre-war days I was accepted as “the Press” in many of 
H.M.’s ships. There was always a friendly greeting and if one became 
known in the wardroom as “ Lord Northcliffe” it was intended as a 
compliment to the Press generally. In H.M.S. Hood I slipped through 
the Straits of Dover at night, attempting to evade the R.A.F., uncon- 
sciously rehearsing the grim reality of the Scharnhorst and Gneisneau in 
later years. Among the many memories of that famous ship are its dogs. 
There were no less ‘tea three, the ship’s massive bulldog, the Commander’s 
sealyham and the Engineer Captain’s cairn. The last-named was only 
seen once during the day—when he came and waited patiently outside 
the wardroom and after being let in, found his master in his favourite 
armchair after lunch and perched on his shoulder for a short while. He 
was & model of good behaviour—which is more than could be said of either 
of the others. 

In the Rodney there were the big gun shoots—a time of shattering 
noise and disturbance. In the Barham, Malaya and Valiant more typical 
“big ship” days were spent. In the Renown there was the strong 
sporting element, with the 88 years old Marine Major, who had been heavy- 
weight boxing champion of the Navy, giving lessons to eager young mid- 
shipmen and sub-lieutenants. 

It was, I believe, in the Valiant that the Press became goods and 
chattels for the purposes of a competitive drill. Knowing that the ship 
would be “ upside down ” in the desperate striving to beat the Barham, 
I had discreetly retired to my cabin. Things progressed apace to the 
accompaniment of many loud bangs and crashes. Suddenly there was 
one outside the cabin curtain. A midshipman, so breathless that he could 
hardly speak, put his head round the curtain and said, “ Sir, you are 
wanted at once on the quarter-deck.” He almost dragged me up on 
deck and Iwas bundled in a boat and rowed frantically towards the Barham. 
Only later did I discover that one of the Orders, opened at a precise time, 
had said, ‘‘ Send Press representative to H.M.S. Barham.” The Barham 
received a similar order, but unhappily had no Pressman on board. They 
made do with the chaplain. 

For the Press, too, there was an exciting chapter in the Mediterranean 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales. It began with the destroyer 
Arrow arriving in Brindisi harbour. The Italians, expressing their grow- 
ing arrogance, had taken the Royal baggage into the Customs, although it 
was all marked for full diplomatic privilege. No argument advanced by 
those responsible for the baggage had succeeded in getting it out of the 
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Customs. The situation was explained to the commanding officer of the 
Arrow, Lieut.-Commander Jack Bickford (who, later, as Captain D, was 
to die so gallantly in taking part in the rescue of the British Army from 
the beaches at Dunkirk). It was a situation that presented no difficulties 
to the young British naval officer. He paraded a naval guard who, under 
an even younger officer, marched to the Customs and, permitting no argu- 
ment, collected the baggage and took it aboard H. M.S. Arrow. The 
Italians did not even protest. 

Having returned from France as the Germans entered Boulogne, I was 
at Dover in June, 1940, for the return of the men from Dunkirk. Standing 
at the end of a gangway, helping deadly weary soldiers as they set foot 
once more on English soil, I saw a four-ringed naval captain. It was 
Jack Bickford. He was very tired himself and had been across to bomb- 
battered Dunkirk four or five times. ‘‘ You have brought them home, 
why not get some rest ?”’ I suggested. He smiled, and said, ‘“ There will 
be plenty of time for rest later on.” They were tragically prophetic words 
because he was mortally wounded on the next trip a few hours later. 

To return for a moment to those seemingly far-off days of peace. In 
the Mediterranean, in the Revenge, following in the wake of H.M.S. Queen 
Elizabeth, I watched one of the Navy’s first multiple pom-poms fire a 
mass of black bursts into the sky which resolved themselves into the Prince 
of Wales’ feathers. Later, in the aircraft-carrier Glorious, there was a 
dramatic series of events when the ship ran into fog after flying off The 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Kent, Lord Louis Mountbatten and a number 
of planes. Captain Kennedy-Purvis (now Admiral Sir Charles Kennedy- 
Purvis, deputy First Sea Lord), who had been in command of H.M.S. 
Glorious a short time previously when, in very similar circumstances, she 
was in collision with the liner Florida, had to make a big decision. The 
Prince had been landed-on just as the Glorious slipped into the fog. With 
the responsibility of the presence of the heir to the Throne added to that 
of his ship, he had to decide whether to go all out to clear the fog and save 
the aircraft still in the air, or to play for safety and proceed at slow speed. 
The latter course would almost certainly have meant the loss of some of 
the machines, and most probably their pilots, because the fog proved to 
be about fourteen miles in extent. Without any hesitation, Captain 
Kennedy-Purvis put on speed and cleared the fog in time toenable all planes 
to land-on safely, although some of them had only a few minutes margin 
of petrol left. 

Arriving in Malta, the aircraft-carrier went into the big German dry 
dock which was towed to the island after the last war. Living in a ship 
in this “iron box” in mid-summer did not prove very attractive. But 
Malta itself offered other attractions—the Union Club, the Casino Maltese, 
the Sliema club and Wrexford’s. 

Years later I was present in H.M.S. Orion for another Review carried 
out by the same Royal personage—the only Review of the Fleet by King 
Edward VIII. It was at Portland. A terrific storm swept over the 
narrow neck of land between Portland and the mainland on the night before 
the Review and the Royal train was marooned. Going out from Wey- 
mouth, it was necessary to leave cars about half way along the road to 
Portland and clamber up on to the Chesil beach in order to reach the 
harbour, the road being flooded to a depth of several feet. 

The King of Denmark, an honorary Admiral in the British Navy, 
came on board another cruiser, H.M.S. Newcastle, when I was visiting 
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her not long before this war. With two British destroyers, the Newcastle 
was at Aahaus, when the King of Denmark arrived there in his yacht. 
As the Royal yacht came in shortly after 8 o'clock in the morning, the 
King appeared on the bridge and took the salute of the ships of the Royal 
Navy. Later he made a thorough inspection of the British cruiser, at one 
point alarming the senior officers who were escorting him by slipping 
down a gangway. The King was not hurt, but at the next steep gangway 
he came to he turned and said, with a twinkling eye, ‘So you mean to 
kill me!” 

I was on the signal bridge of H.M.S. Newcastle when, on the way to 
Denmark, we encountered three United States warships, led by the 
U.S.S. New York. The meeting provided an impressive example of the 
efficiency of the Signals branch of the Royal Navy. The Yeoman of 
Signals had passed two messages to the bridge before I realised that he 
was actually reporting the presence of other ships. Long before their 
super-structures had appeared over the horizon he had identified the 
vessels by their mastheads. Very flatteringly, the American battleships, 
having exchanged salutes with the British cruiser, altered course in order 
to get a closer view of a type of cruiser they had probably not seen before. 

With the outbreak of war, the good relations of the Navy and the 
naval reporter continued, although I personally was despatched to France 
with the B.E.F. and lived with the army until the time of the German 
break-through. In view of this association with the land Service it was 
perhaps proper that my return to the Navy should come through the 
Combined Operations command. With no more orders than to report at 
a London railway terminus, I caught the ‘‘ Jellicoe special ’’ one morning 
and found myself a good many hours later at Scapa Flow. 

The ship I was taken to was a very curious ‘' H.M.S.” Even to-day 
no details can be given about her, but she can be described generally as 
a “Commando ship.” With a considerable naval force we proc 
north and on Boxing Day, 1941, arrived in the Veste Fjord (inside the 
Lofoten isles) off Reine. 

The British and Norwegian naval forces sailed into the Fjord at Reine 
and coolly dropped anchor. The Commandos went ashore in the darkness 
and, in the course of several landings, took German prisoners and cleared 
all the enemy outposts over a considerable area. The Germans attacked 
with aircraft and one which ventured -into the Fjord, was shot down. 
There was an amusing incident when one of the German prisoners was 
questioned about his medals. He had received one of them, he declared, 
for the part he played in the sinking of a British destroyer some months 
earlier at Narvik. When he was told, ‘‘ That destroyer is waiting outside 
to take you to England,” it was nothing more than the truth. The Navy 
played a very important part in this expedition and it was largely to their 
credit that some important results were achieved without the loss of a 
single man or vessel. 

The Navy found room for a Pressman in the Combined Operational 
raid on St. Nazaire. This was the great day—or, perhaps, ‘ ‘night ” would 
be a more correct description—of the “little ships.” Motor launches 
made up the major part of the small fleet that went to St. Nazaire. In 
the motor-gunboat which led the assault on the enemy-held stronghold, 
I watched the magnificent fight put up by these little vessels in the face 
of intense gunfire at close range from both sides of the Loire estuary. The 
work of the Commandos who got ashore is beyond praise, but undoubtedly 
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the supreme moment of that never-to-be-forgotten night was when H.M.S. 
Campbeltown (Lieut.-Commander 8. H. Beattie, R.N.), gathering speed 
for the last lap of her historic journey, crashed into the massive dock gates. 
Her reinforced bows reared into the air and flames licked along her fore- 
castle as she came to rest. 

On the orders of Commander R. E. Dudley-Ryder, R.N., the motor 
gunboat went round her stern and alongside the old entrance to the basin. 
In the light of big fires raging ashore, where the Commandos had caused 
devastating explosions, of burning M.L.’s and of the ceaseless tracer shells, 
I watched the gallant men who had sailed the Campbeltown to her last 
resting place, straggle down to the jetty. They brought their wounded 
with them and we took many of them on board the gunboat. Others went 
into one of the M.L.’s which, alas, was fated never to escape from that 
inferno of fire. 

Few of the little ships that so boldly attacked the Germans in their 
stronghold returned to England. Some of them, such as the gunboat, 
miraculously escaped from the estuary but had to be sunk by our own 
gunfire subsequently. Outside were the two British destroyers, H.M.S. 
Atherstone and Tynedale. In the early hours of the morning they en- 
countered a superior force of enemy torpedo-boats. ‘The Germans, how- 
ever, avoided close action and it was to the Atherstone that the wounded 
men of the gunboat were transferred an hour or so after dawn. At about 
9 a.m. two other destroyers, H.M.S. Brocklesby and Cleveland, arrived on 
the scene. The Germans attempted to attack the force from the air as it 
withdrew, but without success. 

It is easy to pay tribute to the magnificent gallantry of the naval men 
who went to St. Nazaire, many of them R.N.V.R. officers or “ hostilities 
only ” ratings who were seeing action for the first time, but the work of 
the Navy in less spectacular fields must never be forgotten. H.M.S. 
Woolston provided me with a typical instance of this work. I asked for 
permission to visit a ship that had seen long and constant war service 
without being concerned in any major engagement with the enemy. It 
was to H.M.S. Woolston that I was sent. As we steamed up through 
“‘ B-boat Alley,” guarding one of the regular coastal convoys that sail 
around our shores, I heard of the long and weary nights, through all the 
seasons of more than three years, that this destroyer had performed 
similar duties. Not once had she engaged the enemy in hard, straight- 
forward fighting, yet every night called for the same unfailing watchfulness 
from her officers and men. I saw the dogged way they carried on—and 
they were surprised when I suggested that their record of service was a 
very fine one. 

In the same way, when I went out into the Atlantic in frigates, corvettes 
and minesweepers, it was difficult to persuade those who were such wonder- 
ful hosts to ‘the Press” that there was plenty to write about without 
outstanding events, such as the sinking of a U-boat. In H.M.S. Towy, as 
the first naval correspondent to cross the Atlantic in one of our new 
frigates, I saw the amazingly high pitch of efficiency to which the Escort 
groups have been brought. 

Later, from Newfoundland and ports on the Canadian eastern sea- 
board, I was able to go out in the ships of the Royal Canadian Navy and 
see how well the men of the Dominion have fitted in to the indomitable 
force that has met the U-boat challenge in all its phases. In a typical 
straightforward Canadian manner, their crews joked about the “‘ starchi- 
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ness” of the Royal Navy, and, in the same breath, declared that ‘“‘ what 
was good enough for the Royal Navy would always be good enough for 
the Royal Canadian Navy.” 

On board Polish, Dutch, French, Norwegian and Greek fighting ships 
the Press, in its capacity of independent observer, was able to record a 
similar underlying affection for Britain’s senior service. Far from letting 
down their British comrades, all of these nations have provided, at one 
time or another, seamen who appeared almost over anxious not only to 
equal but to surpass the standards which are acceptable to ourselves. I 
would mention the French corvette Aconit, which I have been on board on 
more than one occasion. She sank two U-boats in less than ten hours, 
the second one when she was racing back to the aid of H.M.S. Harvester. 
She saw the crippled British destroyer torpedoed and turned and rammed 
the U-boat responsible before picking up the survivors of the Harvester. 

An important development in the relations of Navy and Press, which 
I have yet to mention, was the appointment comparatively recently of a 
very senior and distinguished retired Admiral as Chief of Naval Informa- 
tion. Admiral Sir William James, formerly C.-in-C., Portsmouth, was the 
man chosen to fill this post. 

His advent gave the Press Division a much bigger “ gun” than it had 
ever had before, if one may be permitted to use the term. 4 

From the first, Admiral James has shown the greatest enthusiasm for 
this new sphere of activity.” His efforts to further the cause of ‘“ Naval 
Information ” have covered a wide field. Among the long journeys he 
has undertaken was a personal visit to Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham 
when he was C.-in-C., Mediterranean. 

Sir William has been kind enough to give me his views about the 
subject on which this chapter is written, and I am happy to quote them 
as an outstanding proof of the Navy’s understanding of the Press and the 
functions it can, and does, perform. 

Here, then, are the views of the Chief of Naval Information: ‘‘ The 
Navy has been called the ‘ Silent Service.’ It became so called during the 
long period when there was no maritime war and when the ships were 
nearly all abroad and never seen by the people. It was not a ‘ Silent 
Service ’ in the golden age of our Naval supremacy when famous Admirals 
were seen constantly in London and the Naval dispatches were best sellers. 
Nor was it a ‘Silent Service’ during the ten years preceding the first 
World War, when the Navy changed from a few slow battleships and 
cruisers to a vast armada of Dreadnoughts, fast cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines. Lord Fisher, who was mainly responsible for the building 
up of this new fleet found a great ally in the Press. 

“It was imperative to keep before the people the importance of our 
sea power and it was the Press who educated the people so that they were 
ready to face the enormous annual expenditure on their Navy. Naval 
correspondents attended mancuvres and through their articles the veil 
was lifted from the mysteries of naval tactics and naval warfare. The 
Navy learnt then that the Press would never betray a trust and would 
never divulge matters that were on the secret list. 

“ Now that we are fighting a great maritime war the Press is once more 
the Navy’s strong ally. It is of the greatest importance that the people 
should know as much as possible about the part played by the Royal Navy 
in the war afloat. Even if a naval man does not like publicity for himself 
he does like his parents or his wife or children to know something about 
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what he is doing and the life he is leading. Naval war is analogous to a 
play performed by skilled actors behind footlights of steady moderate 
brilliance, which has sudden dramatic moments when the spotlights are 
all turned on the actors. The dramatic event in the sea war is rare, and 
so it is the stories of the life on board ship, of landing operations, of convoy 
work, of long drawn out hard-pressed attacks on submarines, that bring 
home to everyone the intensity of the naval effort. It is these stories 
which are so admirably presented to-day by the Press. The Press corre- 
spondent is always a welcome visitor to a man-of-war, and in wartime these 
correspondents face the same hazards as the men in the Service, in pursuit 
of their important task of telling the people about the big ships and the 
little ships, who make the sea lines of communication safe for our armies 
and our sea-borne imports. 

“The strain of war tends to bring people closer together and to-day 
the Press is giving great service to the Navy and that means in turn a 
great service to the war effort. The pressman seeking for news often goes 
away disappointed because news with a high-interest value often cannot 
be released for security reasons. But after four years of close co-operation, 
the Navy understands much better the problems of the pressman and the 
pressman understands much better the reason for the anxiety of Naval 
authorities to avoid giving even a hint that may jeopardise future opera- 
tions or cause the loss of a ship.” 

In this very interesting and, from the Press point of view, generous 
estimation, Admiral James declares, ‘ ‘the Press is giving great service to 
the Navy.”’ For the Press I would say that it realises to the full what it 
owes to the Navy, because without the Navy this nation could not have 
survived, and one of the first things to disappear in any form of dictatorial 
government is a free Press. It owes its very existence to the Navy and 
all those who have fought for the cause of liberty. 

Gorpon Homan. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MAN AND THE MACHINE. 


Rererence to the comic papers of forty years ago throws an interesting 
light on the apprehensions aroused by the mechanical and electrical in- 
ventions that were being turned to practical use in ever-increasing flow. 
The human being in five hundred years would consist of a large head on 
a puny body. All his needs would be satisfied by pressing a button. For 
food he would suck tabloids containing vitamins in correct proportion. 
Though the comic artist and humorous writer revelled in the exaggerations, 
which are the basis of much humour, there was a modicum of truth in 
their prophesies. If, owing to mechanical contrivances, manual labour 
was no longer necessary, man would inevitably deteriorate physically 
unless he bestirred himself and found an antidote to the deleterious effect 
of sitting all day watching a machine, or all day with a book or a ledger. 

Man did bestir himself and there sprang up a vast range of activities 
for young and old which kept them physically fit. Golf links, football 
and cricket grounds, tennis courts, swimming pools, boating and sailing 
clubs, all sprang up like mushrooms in every corner of the land, and with 
the far better travel facilities, people with the smallest incomes were able 
to enjoy a holiday at the seaside or abroad. Man refused to be condemned 
to a living death. 

In the Navy the sudden onrush of mechanical and electrical inventions 
had exactly the opposite effect, though the older sailors were just as 
gloomy about the future as the humorous artists and writers of their day. 
When Lord Fisher began to concentrate the Fleet for the inevitable war 
with Germany and paid off most of the small sail-cum-steam ships on 
foreign stations in order to put the men and money into up-to-date fighting 
ships, many of the older sailors talked of seamanship as a dying art and 
one that would in a few years be dead. Soon everything in a man-of-war 
would be done by pressing a button; mechanics not sailors would be 
required. The smartness and courage and agility of the man who reefed 
a topsail in a gale, the ability to deal quickly with unexpected situations 
which had been such a marked characteristic of the British sailor, the 
physical strength produced by long pulls in open boats and constantly 
hauling on ropes—all these fine attributes of the sailor would disappear, 
es instead, a lot of slack-looking mechanics in overalls would man the 

leet. 

Whilst it is true that the impact of the new stirring throughout the 
country was felt in the Navy, and that recreational facilities were greatly 
increased and general health improved by the introduction of dentists 
and better cooking, it is also true that each new ship that was launched 
produced a greater, not a lesser, demand for those very attributes that 
were rightly claimed for the sailor of the sailing ship era. The old sailors 
looked at the Dreadnoughts, the fast cruisers, the new destroyers, the 
submarines, and mournfully decided that there was nothing left to compare 
with the seamanship required to beat up a narrow channel in’a sailing ship. 
This was a misinterpretation of the meaning of the word seamanship. 
Seamanship is defined in the dictionaries as ‘‘ the art, or skill in the art, 
of working a ship.” Gvod seamanship was important in the days of 
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triremes ; it became more important in the days of sail, and it became 
still more important when the new steel, steam-driven ship appeared, 
because with every change in type there was an increase in speed, and 
every increase in speed demanded greater ‘‘ skill in the art of working a 
ship.” It is true that the sailing-ship men had to be more weather-wise 
than their successors. An officer of the watch in a ship under sail who 
failed to detect the signs of an approaching squall might suddenly find he 
had lost a top-gallant mast and that some of the sails were in ribbons. 
A good knowledge of weather lore enabled 8 captain to make wise decisions 
on the sail to be carried through the night. A modern steam-driven 
ship is unaffected by a squall, though the captains of modern small 
craft, such as the M.T.Bs., are far better equipped to make decisions if 
they are well versed in weather lore. Club-hauling a sailing ship off a lee- 
shore, or making short tacks through a strait, called for a high standard 
of seamanship ; but these were rare events in a commission, and when a 
sailing ship was on passage it was seldom imperative to take immediate 
action. 

The time to tack ship was, as often as not, ‘synchronised with the time 
that the ship’s company had finished some other work. If it was more 
convenient to tack ship just before piping to dinner, then that was the 
moment selected. The speed was so slow, the sea so wide, that there was 
no urgency. But the “art of working” a fast cruiser or destroyer per- 
mitted no such leisurely habits, and as the speed of the destroyer increased 
and its main function became the night attack, all the attributes of the 
sailing-ship man—the ability to deal quickly with unexpected situations, 
courage, the quick eye—were in demand in much intensified form. A 
wrong order from the captain or a wrong movement of the wheel when 
approaching a darkened fleet at thirty knots or more would spell immediate 
disaster. The ‘art of working a ship’ had become a very skilled and 
very difficult art. 

Whilst it is true that it is easier to navigate a ship that does not make 
an unknown amount of leeway and is, on account of her speed, not so 
affected by ocean currents and tidal streams, a high speed of advance 
demands great accuracy in pilotage waters. A very short delay in altering 
course, and the ship may be aground. Bringing a Dreadnought battleship 
into a narrow harbour and securing to buoys may look very simple, but 
one mistake by the captain, the quartermaster, or in the engine-room and 
she will be ramming another ship or heading for the shallow water. During 
the last war one of the finest examples of the ‘‘ art of working ships” was 
to be seen at Rosyth, when the Battle Cruisers, completely darkened, 
weighed when a strong ebb was running, turned in the narrow firth and 
proceeded to sea in line ahead. In this ‘‘ art of working a ship ” the 
machine has certainly not lightened the tasks and responsibility of the 
naval officer. The echo sounding machines now give quick information, 
the position of the ship can be checked by wireless, chart rooms are 
fitted with many useful gadgets, but man cannot bring his ship into 
harbour, make a successful night attack, or make a successful land-fall 
by pressing a button. 

_ This is equally true of every operation in a man-of-war. The machines 
in a ship have increased a thousandfold in the last quarter of a century 
and every increase has produced a demand for men of quicker minds a 
higher skill, and, except in the engine-rooms where the substitution of 
oil for coal enabled the stoker complement to be considerably reduced, 
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an increase, not a decrease in complement. The vision of a few men 
pressing buttons and the machines doing everything else has faded out. 

Before the First World War a Mr. Pollen invented a system of gun 
control that eliminated the human element except the control officers in 
the fighting top. It was a beautiful mechanism, and attracted consider- 
able attention in the Russian Navy because they found it very difficult 
to educate their conscripts up to working range clocks, deflection calou- 
lators, gun sights and all the chain of instruments between the Gunnery 
officer and the guns. But though a ship equipped with such a high degree 
of mechanism might put up a good performance at a peacetime practice, 
she would probably not survive long in battle. One enemy shell could 
put the main armament out of action and it would remain out of action. 
The British Navy adopted mechanisation where mechanisation was an 
advantage but retained the human links in the fire control system and 
with every increase in range and speed a greater demand has been put on 
these human links. They have to be quicker, yet never lose accuracy, 
and, at the height of a battle, never lose their heads. If one man in the 
chain falters the broadside is wasted. The electrical system in a man-of- 
war is a marvel of invention and of harnessing invention to practical re- 
quirements, but if the man—the electrical artificer—joins up one wire 
wrong the guns may all depress in unison instead of elevating when the 
Director layer moves his lever. Loading the heavier calibre guns is 
entirely a task for machines. The man at the levers cannot go very far 
wrong as ingenious interlocking arrangements prevent the various opera- 
tions occurring in the wrong order, but at the very outset of the operation 
a single man can put the turret out of action for a long period by lowering 
a shell on to a tray wrong way round, and the man who performs the last 
act of inserting the tube can cause delay at a critical moment in a battle if 
he fumbles. 

A visitor looking at a modern gun and its fire control might well ask, 
“‘ What is there for the man to do in action that could not be done by 
robots? They have to follow rigid rules; the gunlayer only has to 
follow a pointer.”” One answer is that the simplest looking operation is 
often the most difficult and that following that pointer with the accuracy 
necessary to obtain hits on an enemy ship is a task for a highly-skilled man. 
Another answer is that machines, however well cherished, do not always 
function correctly, and soon function incorrectly if disturbed by enemy 
shells, and it is then that the men must function and not only know what 
to do but do it quickly. Hesitation when a loading number sees that the 
charge is entering the gun wrong way round may lose a battle. 

The importance of the man is even more evident at the anti-aircraft 
guns. It is true that loading fixed ammunition could be done by any man, 
provided he was strong enough to handle the ammunition with ease, but 
the whole complex chain of control terminates in one man—the fuze- 
setter. Never before have rapidity and accuracy of fire been of such vital 
importance as in this function of shooting down planes before they can 
drop their bombs and torpedoes. All the efforts of the control officer, 
gun layers and loading numbers are of no avail if that one man, the fuze- 
setter, does not remain calm and does his work with meticulous accuracy. 
Compare him with the man who loaded the guns before the machine age. 
A loading number might drop the shot, the powder monkey might fail to 
reach his gun, the man responsible for the priming might muddle his job, 
but the gun would be only one of perhaps forty guns on the broadside and 
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the salvoes were only fired every two or three minutes ; mistakes would 
make little difference to the outcome of the battle. But one mistake by 
a fuze-setter at an anti-aircraft gun might result in the loss of the ship. 

The mechanical age has equipped the signalman with many devices— 
the masthead lamp, the searchlight for distant signalling, the shaded light 
for signalling in a darkened fleet—but every increase in the speed of trans- 
mission has called for higher skill on the part of the recipient. Even one 
letter read wrong may alter the whole course of a battle. This is equally 
true of the wireless staff. The inside of a modern wireless room is an 
amazing sight. Lamps, wires, coils in orderly profusion fill every available 
inch. The machines are indeed wonderful but all useless unless the men 
sitting with earphones on are very highly skilled. Here, again, one letter 
read wrong, one letter transmitted wrong, may ruin an operation. And 
when the ship begins to shudder under enemy fire, the men must know 
far more than how to send out a signal or write down an incoming signal. 
When the beautifully polished machines cease to function, the man must 
function and bring all his accumulated knowledge to the problem of 
restoring communications. In earlier days there was none of this urgency 
in communications. If a signal was not understood, the originator was 
asked to repeat it. Flag signals were kept at the dip if their purport was 
not understood. To-day, when ships are advancing into battle at high 
speed there is no time to ask questions. The fleet is manceuvred by wire- 
less signals which are immediately followed by the executive signal. 

At first sight it would seem that in the case of a ship’s motive power it 
is the machine and not the man that is of first importance. In the days 
of sail everything depended on the man. Unless the men did their work 
aloft quickly and efficiently a ship might lose her masts, or in an extreme 
case, founder. It is true that in the early days of steam, when pressures 
were low, the boiler room and engine room staffs could go about their 
work methodically and without anxiety. But in these days of high 
pressures and great numbers of auxiliary engines to provide electric and 
hydraulic power, the man must be as alert, as cool and as efficient as his 
forbears—the upper yardmen. And the conditions of modern battle 
demand from him a far wider knowledge than how to look after the 
particular machine in his charge. Unless he knows exactly what to do 
when a shell severs a pipe or causes flooding of a compartment the ship 
may have to leave the battle at a critical moment, or be lost. 

The old sailor will see in the foregoing some justification for his pro- 
phesy that the ship of the future would be manned by skilled mechanics 
and not by sailors, though he would have to admit that it was still the 
man and not the machine that counted most. But by a strange turn of 
events good seamanship, as understood by the old sailors, is in as great 
demand to-day as in the sailing era, and the skilled mechanics must also 
be skilled seamen. Before the war the sailing and pulling boats of the 
fleet were gradually being replaced by power boats and though the officers 
and coxswains of these boats required a quick eye and had to make quick 
decisions, they seldom had to exploit a seaman’s knowledge to meet an 
unexpected situation. They seldom had to refer to a chart or decide 
whether or not to return to the ship when the weather deteriorated. They 
were seldom out of sight of the ship. They were rarely called on to land 
men on an unknown shore, or to extemporise towing arrangements, or to 
find their way into a strange unlit harbour. The hand-lead rarely came 
out of its canvas bag. The anchor remained in its stowing position for 
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the commission. To-day there are thousands of coastal craft, landing 
craft and trawlers in commission and every officer and man in those craft 
must be a seaman. Hardly a day passes without something unexpected 
happening, and it is frequently a case of “‘ all hands and the cook ” when 
a coastal craft has been damaged in a night attack, when a landing craft 
is nosing into an unknown beach, when something has gone wrong with 
the sweeping gear. Every man in these ships must be a handy man who 
can be manipulating a complicated machine-gun one moment, on the 
forecastle working the cable the next moment, and a few minutes later 
lowering a boat in a tideway. Every officer must be able to navigate the 
ship, must be well versed in weather lore, must know the correct seaman’s 
answer when faced, as he so often is, with an unexpected situation. These 
small craft are wonderful boxes of mechanical marvels, but they are of no 
war value unless the men who man them are both skilled manipulators of 
the machines and skilled seamen. 

The relative importance of man and the machine in the sea warfare is 
even more clearly seen in the reports on battles that have taken 
place in this war. There have been frequent cases of man, wielding a 
machine of inferior power, dominating an antagonist enjoying the 
advantages of a superior machine, by his greater skill and greater 
offensive spirit. 

The Admiral Graf Spee was a 10,000-ton ship with a main armament 
of six 11-inch guns and a secondary armament of eight 5:9-inch guns. She 
was protected by armour against which 6-inch gunfire could not be ex- 
pected to be fully effective at long ranges. She could fire a broadside of 
4,700 Ibs. to the 3,186 lbs. total broadside of Commodore Harwood’s three 
ships—the Exeter, Ajax and Achilles—and her secondary armament alone 
was equal to the total armament of one of the smaller British cruisers. 
The only material advantages possessed by the British cruisers were a 
six-knot greater speed and greater handiness. Despite the hazard of 
coming under fire from the enemy’s 11-inch guns the smaller cruisers closed 
in rapidly so as to compel the enemy to divide his fire between them and 
the Exeter, but shortly after the action began the Von Spee concentrated 
on the Exeter and soon obtained hits. It was now the man who triumphed 
and, though most of the bridge personnel were killed or wounded and the 
wheel-house communications wrecked, the ship was brought back to her 
course and the action renewed, using a chain of messengers to the after 
steering position. The smaller cruisers meanwhile had closed to the range 
at which their 6-inch guns could make an impression and the action 
developed into a chase. The dramatic story of this long drawn-out battle, 
with its many vicissitudes, is a story of man, handling a weaker machine, 
dominating man handling a far more powerful machine, because of his 
greater skill, resolution and fortitude. 

In the Battle of the Barents Sea, famous for the gallant action against 
heavy odds of the British destroyers under the command of Captain Sher- 
brooke, V.C., until he was wounded and then of Commander Kinloch, 
which resulted in a convoy arriving safely in North Russia, it was the man 
who triumphed despite the relative weakness of his machine. Three times 
an enemy cruiser, mounting an 8-inch broadside that could quickly sink a 
destroyer, was turned away from her purpose of attacking the convoy, by 
the determined action of the British destroyers. Then she came in again 
and though her 8-inch shells struck the Onslow, Captain Sherbrooke’s 
ship, she was again driven off. Then another enemy cruiser and two 
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destroyers appeared and threatened the convoy from a different direction 
and once again the British destroyers went in to attack. A running fight 
ensued with the far more powerfully armed cruiser, and before this unequal 
fight was over and won, still another enemy cruiser appeared and was in 
turn attacked. If that action had been fought on a tactical school table 
where relative armament can be the only basis for assessing damage, all 
the British destroyers would have been sunk and the convoy would never 
have reached its destination. But, in the actual event it was the man, 
not the machine, that emerged victorious from what appeared to be a 
hopelessly unequal struggle. 

Another striking example is provided by Admiral Vian’s famous defence 
of a convoy in the Mediterranean. The enemy came in to attack with two 
separate forces, one consisting of one 8-inch and three 6-inch cruisers and 
the other of the battleship Littorio, two 8-inch and three 6-inch cruisers. 
All that Admiral Vian could pit against this formidable force were three 
small cruisers and nine destroyers. The British machine was hopelessly 
outnumbered, but the occasion found the right man in control of the 
machine and by skilful tactics and determined attacks against heavy odds 
the convoy was saved. 

These three examples have been chosen at random. As the war pro- 
gresses examples will multiply and when the full story of the operations 
of the United States Navy in the Pacific is revealed there will, without 
doubt, be many stirring stories of American officers and men winning 
through against heavy ‘‘ machine ”’ odds. 

The machine is seen in its most concentrated form in the submarine, 
and it is in the submarine that everything turns on the man and in this 
case one man—the captain. This is clear from the history of the German 
submarine campaign in the first world war. As our counter measures 
developed the man in the submarine began to weaken and the attack lose 
its force, though the efficiency of the machine increased. Commanders 
became prematurely aged ; the “ aces,” as the most successful commanders 
were called, sooner or later paid the price for their greater daring ; the 
submarines began to show a greater willingness to surrender when at- 
tacked ; many of the commanders of 1917-18 by foolishness or imprudent 
conduct exhibited their inefficiency. 

Admiral Scheer in his book ‘‘ The High Sea Fleet,” wrote: ‘‘ The 
reduction in successes was due mainly to the stronger and more perfect: 
measures of defence taken by the enemy and also to the loss of some of 
the older and more experienced commanders.” The same was true of the 
crews. When volunteers were no longer forthcoming and the crews were 
found from pressed men there was a quick deterioration in efficiency which 
was accelerated by the hastiness of the training. ‘The interior of a sub- 
marine represents in its most elaborate form man’s ingenuity in harnessing 
science to his needs, but all the perfectly constructed engines are soon at 
the bottom of the sea if the man at the periscope makes a mistake. 

The more closely we examine the work of the naval rating and the 
naval officer in a modern man-of-war, the more evident it becomes that, 
though the machine on shore has reduced the demand on man’s manual 
skill, physical strength and imagination, it has had exactly the opposite 
effect in the Navy, and, indeed, in the Army and Air Force for that 
matter. Every new machine has made a greater demand on the fighting 
man. 

It was the man who counted for everything in the early days of mari- 
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time war, when victory could only be achieved if there were experienced 
men to work the ship and courageous men to board the enemy. As this 
second world war progresses, it becomes increasingly evident that it is 
still the man who counts for everything though turbine rotors drive the 
ship and the guns are loaded by moving a lever and powerful machines 
are set in motion by pressing a button. 

W. M. James. 
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REFERENCE SECTION 


DIMENSIONS AND PARTICULARS OF BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN WARSHIPS. 


Warships are arranged in classes, except in some instances where 
they are arranged alphabetically. The following abbreviations are 
used throughout the List :— 


ag.b. Armoured gunboat. 8.0. Escort Carrier. 
g-b. Gunboat. s.c. Seaplane carrier. 
b. Battleship. H.N.s. Harvey nickel steel. 
bc. Battle oruiver. a.8, Harveyised or similar 
Ler. Light cruiser. hard-faced steel. 
o.d.8. Coast-defence ship. Ks. Krupp steel. 
M.Cr. Minelaying cruizer. t. Speed and A.P. at trials 
cr. Cruiser. (in speed and 4H.P. 
a.a.0rH.A. Anti-aircraft guns. columns). 
a.c. Aircraft carrier. bp. Length of ship between 
a.t. Aircraft tender. perpendioulars. 


iu. Light guns under 16 owt., including boats’ guns. 
mu. Machine guns. 
m.p.p. Multiple pom pome. 
Torpedo Tubes: (D.) = double; (T.) == triple; (Q.) = quadruple; (sub.) == sub- 
merged; a.w. == above water. 


The following abbreviations are used to distinguish the various 
types of boilers :— 


W.T. Water-tube boilers, where the I, Indret. 
type is not known, K. Kanpon. 
A. Ansaldo. My. Miyabara. 
B. Belleville. Nic. Niclausse. 
BL. Blechynden. Pen. Penhoet. 
B. & W. Babcock and Wilcox. T. Thornycroft. 
DA. D’Allest. T.8. Thornycroft-Schuls. 
G. Guyot. W.F. White-Forster. 
Y. Yarrow. 


The following abbreviations distinguish types of machinery :— 


P.T. Parsons turbines. tur. Turbines, where the type is 
CT. Curtis turbines. not known. 
B.C.T. Brown-Curtis turbines. R. Steam reciprocating engines. 
(G.) Geared turbines. 1.C. Internal combustion engines. 
D. Diesel. W.G.T. Westinghouse geared turbines. 
Rat. Rateau. 


In later pages (marked Pl, P2, etc., towards the end of the 
volume) plans of most of the ships appear. 


Unless otherwise stated, the displacements are Standard displace- 
ments (i.e. deep less fuel and reserve feed water). 
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‘SHIPS OF THE LESSER NAVIES. 


BELGIUM. 
CorvetTe.—2 in number (ex-British). 


BULGARIA. 


Moror Torrgpo Boats.—2 in number (Lurssen, 1939), 60 tons, 30 
knots, 1 M.a.a., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

Parrot Vesseis.—Derzki, Khrabri, Letoutschy, Shumni, and Strogi 
(ex-French, 1907-08), 97 tons, 17 knots, 2 1-85-in., 1-m., 2 18-in. 
torpedo tubes. 

MineswEEreErs.—2 in number (ex-French, 1918), 850 tons, 17 knots. 

Trarnine Suips.—Tsar Assen (ex-Dutch, 1912), 240 tons, 9 knots, 
2 2-6-in., 1 m.; Kamcia (1898), 10 knots; Simeon, 600 tons, 2 
8-in., 4 1:5-in. 

Moror Boats.—Vzrif and Capitan Minkoff (ex-French, 1918), 40 tons, 
14 knots, 2 m.; Belmoretz and Chernomoretz (ex-French, 1918), 
77 tons, 17 knots, 1 1-85-in., 2 m. 


CHINA. 


Gunsoats.—Chang Ning, Cheng Ning, Wu Ning, Sui Ning, Wei Ning, 
and 8u Ning (Shanghai, 1938-34), 800 tons, 11 knots, 2 2-25-in., 
83 m.; Min Chuan (Shanghai, 1931), 460 tons, 16 knots, 1 4-7-in., 
1 4-in., 1 8-in., 2 2-24-in. ; Chu Chien (Kobe, 1906); Chu Kuan 
and Chu Tung (Kobe, 1907), 11 knots, 1 8-in. ; Yung Sui (Shanghai, 
1929), 600 tons, 18 knots, 1 6-in., 1 4-7-in., 3 8-in., 2 2-24-in., 
21-5-in. a.a.,4.M.; Tutuila (Shanghai, 1928), 870 tons, 14} knots, 
2 8-in., 10 mu. 

River Gunsoats.—Sandpiper (ex-British, 1983), 185 tons, 11} knots, 
1 8-7-in. howitzer, 1 6-pdr.; Falcon (ex-British, 1928), 872 tons, 
15 knots, 1 8-7-in. howitzer, 2 6-pdr. ; Gannet (ex-British, 1925), 
810 tons, 16 knots, 2 8-in. H.a.; Kiang Hsi and Kiang Kan 
(Germany, 1912), 140 tons, 9 knots. 

Torrevo Boat.—Hu Chun (Kobe, 1908), 96 tons, 20 knots, 1 1-85-in., 
11-5-in., 3 14-in. torpedo tubes. 

Armep Launcnes.—15 in number. 

ARMED TRANSPORTS.—25 in number 

Parrot VEssELs.—4 in number. 


COLOMBIA. 


Destroyers.—Caldas and Antioquia (Yarrow, 1934), 1,282 tons, 
819 ft. B.P., $1 ft. beam, 86 knots, 4 4-7-in., $ 1-5-in. a.a., 2 depth 
charge throwers, 8 21-in. torpedo tubes, 236 tons of oil fuel, 140 
complement. 
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Gunsoats.—Mariscal Sucre (Yarrow, 1909), 500 tons, 23 knots, 2 . 
8-in., 8m. ; Cordoba (ex-French, 1919), 450 tons, 16 knots, 4 3-in.; 
Pichincha, Carabobo, and Junin (ex-French, 1925), 200 tons, 18 
knots, 1 3-in., 2m. ; Barranquilla and Cartagena (Yarrow, 1930), 
140 tons, 18-5 knots, 2 8-in., 8 u.; A, B, C, D (ex-German L.M. 
15, 17, 19, 20, 1918), 12 tons, 28 knots, 2-m.; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
(Yarrow, 1913), 20 tons, 12 knots, 1 1-pdr. 

River Gunsoat.—Presidente Mosquera, 200 tons. 

Transports.—General Mosquera (Caledon Shipbuilding Co., 1910), 
8,500 tons, 2 3-5-in.; Bogota (ex-German, 1919), 500 tons, 16 
knots, 1 8-5-in., 2 8-in., 2 m.; Boyaca (ex-U.S.A., 1920), 3,000 
tons. 

Trainine Surp.—Cucuta (ex-U.8.A., 1918), 12,000 tons, 10 knots. 


CUBA. 


Licut Cruiser.—Cuba (Cramp, Philadelphia, 1911), 2,055 tons, 18 
knots, 6,000 H.P., 2 4-in., 6 8-in. .a., 4 6-pdr., 4 8-pdr., 2 m., 
250 tons of coal. 

Gunsoats.—General Zagas, 500 tons, 2 1-pdr.; Capitan Fernandes 
Quevedo (Havana, 1982), 115 tons, 12 knots, 1 8-in. H.a., 2 1-pdr. ; 
Habana, Pinar del Rio, Villas, and Matanzas (Havana, 1912), 80 
tons, 12 knots, 1 1-pdr. ; 24 de Febrero and 10 de Octubre (J. 8. 
White, 1911), 218 tons, 12 knots, 8 8-pdr. ; Baire (Danzig, 1906), 
500 tons, 14 knots, 4 8-in., 2 8-pdr., 1 m. ; Yara (Middlesbrough, 
1905), 450 tons, 12 knots, 1 3-in. H.a., 2 6-pdr.; 20 de Mayo 
(Glasgow, 1895), 200 tons, 12 knots, 2 3-pdr.,1 1-pdr.; Enrique 
Villuendus (ex-U.S.A., 1899), 178 tons, 16 knots, 2 3-pdr. 

Trainine Surp.—Patria (Cramp, Philadelphia, 1911), 1,200 tons, 16 
knots, 2 8-in., 4 6-pdr., 4 3-pdr. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Coast Guarp CutTEers.—8 in number (ex-U.8.A. C.G. 110, 144, 802) 
(1924), 87 tons, 18-5 knots, 1 1-in. 


ECUADOR. 


Patron VEssEL.—Tarqui, 50 tons, 1 torpedo tube. 
Trainine Suip.—Presidente Alfaro (Southampton, 1917), 1,080 tons, 
16 knots, 2 8-in. 
Saas Calderon (ex-Cotopaxi) (1884), 700 tons, 10-5 
ots. 
TRANSPORT.— Patria. : 
Despatou Boat.—Atahualpa. 


EGYPT. 


Parrot VesseLs.—Raqib (Alexandria, 1988), 15 knots, 1 1-46-in. ; 
Al Sarea (J. S. White, 1987), 18 tons, 86 knots, 1 1-46-in.; El 
Amira Fawzia (Swan Hunter, 1929), 2,640 tons, 14 knots. % 
8-pdr.; El Amir Faroug (Hawthorn Leslie, 1926), 1,441 tons, 
17 knots, 1 6-pdr., 2 m.; Mabahiss (Swan Hunter, 1980), 618 
tons, 11 knots, 1 8-pdr. 
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earthy Surp.—Abdel Monaym (Clydebank, 1902), 610 tons, 18-5 
ots. 
Inspection VessEL AND STorE CaRriER.—Naphtys (Kiel, 1905), 650 
tons, 7-5 knots. 
Transport.—Sollum (ex-Syringa, Workman Clark, 1917), tons 1,290, 
16 knots, 1 8-pdr. 
Roya. Yacut.—Mahroussa (Poplar, 1865), 4,561 tons, 16 knots. 
Coastat Motor Boats.—Darfeel and Noor El Bahr (Thornycroft, 
1926), 20 tons, 17 knots, 1 1-46-in. ; Qamar, 28 tons, 11 knots ; 
El Hoot, 24 tons, 7 knots. 


ESTONIA. 


Torrepo Boat.—Sulev (ex-German, 1917), 200 tons, 26 knots, 2 
8-in., 2 18-in torpedo tubes, 10 mines. 

SupMaRiInes.—Lembit and Kalev (Vickers, 1987), 620/820 tons, 
18}/8} knots, 1 1-57-in., 4 21-in. torpedo tubes, 20 mines. 

MingvaYers.—Suurop and Ristna (1906), 500 tons, 12 knots, 1 8-in., 
1 1-pdr. 

IorBREAKERS.—Suur Toll (Stettin, 1914), 4,000 tons, 15 knots; 
Tasuia (1914), 1,100 tons ; Jaan Poska (1929), 250 tons, 11 knots. 

Pzrrus Lake GunBoats.—Ahti (1908), 144 tons, 10 knots, 2 1-5-in., 
2 1-pdr. ; Tartu, 108 tons, 12 knots, 2 1-5-in., 2 mu. 

Gunsoat.—Laine (1915), 450 tons, 12 knots, 2 8-in. 

River Gunpoat.—Mardus (1911), 100 tons, 10 knots, 2 8-in., 2 m. 
Mrinzsweerers.—Keri (ex-Kalev) and Vaindlo (ex-Olev) (1914), 50 
tons, 9 knots, 1 8-pdr. ; Tahkona (1919), 45 tons, 12 knots. 

Tua.—Tallin (1900), 100 tons, 10 knots. 
Tunpurs.—Kompass (1919), 800 tons, 9 knots; Sakala (1906), 80 
tons, 8 knots. 


FINLAND. 


ArmourED VessELs.—Vainaméinen (Crichton-Vulcan, 1982), 300 ft. 
length, 54 ft. beam, 8,900 tons, 15 knots, 4 10-in., 8 4-1-in. a.a. 
4., 2-in. armour belt. 

Moror Torrepo Boats.—Sisu and Hurja (ex-Italian, 1920), 18 tons, 
25 knots, 2 m., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes ; Isku (1925), 54 ft. length, 
11 tons, 25 knots ; Syéksy, Nuoli, Vinha, and Raju (1929), 18 tons, 
85 knots, 2 m., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 5 ordered in U.S.A., 
March, 1940. 

SUBMARINES. —Iku-Turso, Vetehinén and Vesihiisi (Abo, 1980), 
490/710 tons, 14-5/8-5 knots, 1 8-in., 4 21-in. torpedo tubes, 
20 mines ; Vesikko (Crichton Vulkan, Abo, 1938), 250/300 tons, 
12/7 knots, 1 u., 8 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Saukko (Helsingfors, 
1930), 100/186 tons, 8/5-5 knots, 1 m., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes, 6 
mines. 

Gunsoats.—Turunmaa (ex-Russian Orlan, 1918), 342 oe 14 knots, 
2 8-in., 5 6-pdr.; Uusimaa (ex-German Beo) and Hameenmaa 
(ex- -German Wulf, 1918), 400 tons, 15 knots, 2 4-in., 1 1-5-in. 
a.A.; Vakava and Aallokas (1935). 

Minevayers.—Pomni, Paukku, Lieska, Miina, Loimu (1916), 80 tons, 
8 knots, 2 m., 24 mines; Vakava and Klercker, 300 tons. 
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Minesweerers.—Rautu (ex-Russian Murman, 1917) and Vilppula 
(1916), 165 tons, 12 knots, 2 3-in., 1 1-5-in. a.a.; Ahven, Kiiski, 
Muikku, and Sarki (1987), 17 tons. 10 knots. 

Satvace VEsseL.—Mursu (ex-Stannum) (1902), 615 tons gross, 8 
knots. 

Supmanine Deror Sxip.—Louhi (ex-Russian Voin, 1917), 640 tons, 
11 knots, 2 1-85-in., 150 mines. 

Motor Launcues.—Haukka, A.37, A.38, A.40, A.42, A.43, A.45, 
A.F.2, B.3, B.V.A. and B.V.D. (1934), 9-25 tons, 8-10 knots, 1 m. 

Patron Boats.—V.M.V. 1, 2, 5, 6 (1931), V.M.V. 8-17 (Germany, 
1935), 80 tons, 25 knots, 1 -75-in. 

Trainine Suip.—Suomen Joutsen (St. Nazaire, 1902), 8,000 tons, 6 
knots. 

IcrBREAKERS.—Sisu (Helsingfors, 1989), 2,000 tons, 15 knots, 2° 
4-in.; Otso (1986), 800 tons, 18 knots; Jaéakarhu (1926), 4,825 
tons, 15 knots ; Sampo (Armstrong, 1899), 1,850 tons, 15 knots, 
8 4-7-in. ; Tarmo (ex-Sampo II) (Armstrong, 1907), 2,400 tons, 
14 knots; 8 4-7-in.; Murtaja (Stockholm, 1890), 820 tons, 11 
knots, 1 4-7-in. ; Apu (Kiel, 1899), 600 tons, 18 knots, 2 4-7-in. ; 
Voina (Sandvikens, 1924), 2,000 tons, 14 knots, 1 4-7-in. 


HAYTI. 


Spreciat Service Vessers.—Nord Alexis (1891), 1,280 tons, 14 knots, 
2.4-7-in. ; Veretieres (1889), 270 tons, 9 knots, 2m. ; 17 Décembre 
851 tons ; Pacifique, 488 tons, 14 knots. 


HUNGARY. 


Patrot VEssELs.—Debreczen, Gyor, Baja, and Sopron (Budapest, 
1918), 140 tons, 15 knots, 2 2-75-in., 2 m.; Kecskemet and 
Szeged (Budapest, 1915), 188 tons, 15 knots, 4 2-75-in., 2 m. 

Auxiuiary VessELs.—Csobanc (1926), 800 tons, 8 knots; Kérés 
(1916), 170 tons ; Maros (1927), 40 tons ; Mecsek, 35 tons. 

Motor Boats.—Honved, Huszar, and Tuzer (1916), 17 tons, 7 knots, 
2 m.; 2 in number, 80 tons; 10 in number, 10 tons. 

Trarnine Surp.—Badacsony (1909), 230 tons, 10-5 knots. 


ICELAND. 


FisHery Protection Vessers.—Aegir (1925), 500 tons, 14 knots, 1 
2-24-in. ; Thor (ex-German, 1922), 300 tons, 10 knots, 1 2-24-in. ; 
Odinn (1938), 72 tons, 11 knots, 1 1-85-in. 


IRAQ. - 
Parron Vesseis.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (Thornycroft, 1987), 100 ft. length, 
64 tons, 12 knots, 1 3-7-in. howitzer, 4 m. 
Yacut.—Panfield X (ex-Sans Peur, J. Brown, 1923), 1,200 tons, 13 
knots. 
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LATVIA, 


Susmanrine Depot Sxrp.—Varonis (1908), 250 tons, 10 knots. 

Gunsoat.—Virsaitis (ex-German, 1917), 380 tons, 16 knots, 2 8-in. 
2 6-pdr., 1 8-in. H.a., 1 torpedo tube. 

MinesweEerers.—Imanta, Viesturs (1926), 215 tons, 14 knots, 1 8-in. 


4M. 

IomsrEakuR.—Krisjanis Valdemars (Beardmore, 1925), 2,800 tons, 
14 knots. 

Survuyine VusseL.—Hidrografs (Danzig, 1918), 450 tons, 10 knots. 


LITHUANIA. 


Parrot VessEL.—Prezidentas Smetone (ex-German, 1917), 500 tons, 
17 knots, 2 8-in., 8 uw. 


_MANCHUKUO. 


Dastroyer.—Hai Wei (ex-Japanese Kashi, Maizura, 1917), 755 tons, 
. 81-5 knots, 8 4-7-in, 8 m., 6 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

Gunsoats.—Chingjen and Tingpien (Harima, 1935), 290 tons, 18 
knots, 2 4-7-in., 8 mu. ; Shun T’ien and Yang Min (Harima, 1934), 
270 tons, 12 knots, 2 4-7-in. a.a., 3m. ; Li Sui (ex-German, 1910), 
270 tons, 18 knots, 2 2-24-in., 2 m.; Li Chi (ex-German, 1904), 
270 tons, 18 knots, 1 8-in., 4 m.; Kuang Ning, Kuang Ch’ing, 
and Chiang T’ung (1900), 200 tons, 9 knots, 1 8-in., 4 m.; Ta 
T’ung and Li Min (Kobe, 1983), 65 tons, 10-5 knots, 8 m. 

ArmED LaunonEes.—Chi Min (Kawasaki, 1984), 20 tons, 10 knots, 2 
m.; En Min, Hui Min, P’u Min (Kawasaki, 1938), 15 tons, 10 
knots, 2 M. 

Patron Boats.—Hailung and Haifeng (Kawasaki, 1938), 184 tons, 
14 knots, 2 8-1-in., 2 m.; Hai Kuang, Hai Jui, Hai Jung, Hai 
Hua (Kawasaki, 1933), 42 tons, 12 knots, 1 2-24-in., 2 m.; Daichi 
Kaihen and Daini Kaihen (Yokohama, 1933), 42 tons, 15 knots, 
2M. 


MEXICO. 


Stoors.—Durango (Valencia, 1986), 1,600 tons, 20 knots, 4 4-in., 
2 twin 1-in. pom poms, 2 quadruple ‘5-in. m., can carry 500 men 
and 80 horses ; Potosi (Cadiz, 1935), Queretaro and Guanajuato 
(Ferrol, 1985), 1,200 tons, 20 knots, 8 4-in.,2 twin 1-in. pom 
poms, 2 quadruple -5-in M.a.a., can carry 250 men and 20 
horses. 

Gunsoats.—Nicolas Bravo (Odero, 1904), 1,227 tons, 12-3 knots, 
2 4-in., 4 6-pdr., 2 m.; G@. Nos. 20-29 (Bilbao, 1985), 180 tons, 
26 knots, 1 twin -5 pom pom, 1 quadruple 1-in. pom. pom. 

TRANSPORTS.—Progreso (Genoa, 1907), 1,590 tons, 18 knots, 4 6-pdr., 
2.; Bolivar (1920), Washington (1920), Moctezuma (1919), 
aera and Jalisco (Philadelphia, 1916), 5,794 tons, 10-5 

ots. 

Ow Tanxer.—Mexico (1913), 2,559 tons (gross). 

Patrot Boats.—Mazatlan, Acapulco, and Vera Crug (Canada, 1918), 
486 tons, 8 knots, 1 2-2-in., 2 1-5-in., 2 m. 
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NICARAGUA, 


Gunsoart. —Momotombo, 400 tons, 2 8-in., 1 6-pdr. 
Patron Boat.—1 in number (ex-U.S.A., @G274) (1924), 87 tons, 75 
ft., 18-5 knots, 1 1-pdr. 


PARAGUAY, — 


Gunsoats.—Paraguay and Humaita (Genoa, 1931), 686 tons, 17 
knots, 4 4-7-in., 4 8-in. H.a., 2 M.; Capitan Cabral (Haarlem, 
1907), 120 tons, 10 knots, 1 8-in., 2 6-pdr., 2 M.; Taguari 
(Hosking, 1910), 150 tons, i0 knots, 4 8-in., 2 1- 46-in. 

Despatcu VEssEL.—Teniente Herreros (Conrad, 1908), 100 tons, 12 
knots, 1 8-in., 2 1-pdr., 2 m. 


PERSIA (IRAN). 
Parrot VeEssELs.—Moti (ex-Karkas), Lal (ex-Simorgh), Hira (ex- 
Chahbaaz), and Nilam (ex-Chahrokh) (Naples, 1982), 325 tons, 
15 knots, 900 B.H.P., 2 3-in., 2 m. 
Motor Boats.—Azerbaijan, Gehlani, and Mazenderan (Palermo, 
1985), 68} ft., 28 tons, 14 knots, 1 1-5-in. 
Tue.—Niru (1935), 14 knots. 


PERU. = 


Licut Cruiszrs.—Almirante Grau and Coronel Bolognesi (Vickers, 
1S 8,200 tons, 24 knots, 2 6-in., 8 3-in., 8 m., 2 18-in. torpedo 
tubes. 

Destroyers.—Almirante Guise (ex-Russian, 1917), 1,400 tons, 35 
knots, 5 4in., 1 2-pdr. a.a., 1 m., 8 18-in. torpedo tubes; 80 
mines ; Almirante Villar (ex-Bussian, 1918), 1,185 tons, 85 
knots, 4 4-in., 1 2-pdr., 2 m., 8 18-in. torpedo tubes, 80 mines. 

SuBMaRINes.—R.1-4 (U.S. ‘A, 1926-28), 576/682 tons, 14-5/10 knots, 
1 8-in. 4 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

Gunsoats.—Amagzonas and Loreto (Electric §.B. Co., 1984), 250 
tons, 15 knots, 4 8-in. u.a., 2 -8-in., 2 m.; America (1904), 350 
tons, 14 knots, 2 8-pdr. ; Coronel Portillo (ex-San Pablo, 1902), 
49 tons, 7 knots, 2 8-pdr. ; Iquitos (1875), rebuilt, 1896, 50 tons, 
7-5 knots, 4 1-46-in., 2 -8-in., 2m. ; Napo (Yarrow, 1921), 98 tons, 
12 knots, 3 1-8-in. 

Transport.—Rimac oeriete 1907), 6,848 tons gross, 12 knots, 
cargo capacity, 7,000 ton: 

O1LER.—Parinas (Chornycroft, 1921), 2,820 tons, 10 knots, carries 
4,800 tons of oil. 


PHILIPPINES. 
Moror Torrepo Boats.—4 in number (Thornycroft, 1989), 40 knots, 
4 Lewis guns, 2 torpedo troughs. 
POLAND. 


Destroyers.—Blyskawica (J. 8. White, 1937), 2,144 tons, 89 knots, 
7 4-T-in., 4 1-57-in., 2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes; Burza (Chantiers 
Navals, 1982), 1,540 tons, 85 knots, 4 B-1-in.. 1 2-9-in. H.a., 
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6 21-7-in. torpedo tubes; Piorun (1940), Krakowiak, British 
built ; Garland, ex-British, Greyhound class ; Slazak, ex-British, 
Hunt class. 

SuBMARINES.—Sep (Rotterdam,-1939), 1,090/1,450 tons, 14-5/11 knots 
1 4-1-in., 2 1-57-in. a.a., 12 21-7-in. torpedo tubes; Zbik, Rys, 
and Wilk (built in France, 1981-82), 965/1,280 tons, 14/9 
knots, 1 8-9-in., 1 2-pdr. a.a., 6 21-7-in. torpedo tubes, 40 mines ; 
Sokol (1941), British Ursula Class. 

MinzLaver.—Gryf (Havre, 1988), 2,100 tons, 20 knots, 6 4-7-in., 4 
1-57-in. a.a., 800 mines. 3 

Mrnesweerers.—Oxhoft (ex-Zuraw) (Gdynia, 1989), 200 tons, 17 
knots; Westerplatte (ex-Czajka) (Modlin, 1986), 140 tons, 15 knots, 
1 8-in., 4M. 

Traininc Surp.—tIskra (ex-British, 1917), Three Masted Schooner, 
500 tons. 

Motor Gunsoats.—ex-British, number unknown. 


Nors.—Sep, Zbik, and Rys are interned in Sweden. 


PORTUGAL. 


Dzstroyers.—Douro, Tejo, Dao (Yarrow, Lisbon, 1985-86), Lima 
and Vouga (Yarrow, Glasgow, 1983), 1,220 tons, 33,000 S.H.P., 86 
knots, 4 4-7-in., 8 1-5-in. a.a. pom poms, 2 quadruple 21-in. 
torpedo tubes, 20 mines, complement 164. Three Destroyers 
building. 

Motor Torrepo Boats.—6 in number. 

Supmarines.—Golfinho, Espadarte, Delfim (Vickers, 1984-85), 900/ 
1,100 tons, 2,800/1,000 B.H.P., 16-5/9-2 knots, 1 4-in., 2 u., 6 
21-in. torpedo tubes. Three submarines building. 

Gunsoats.—Faro and Lagos (Lisbon, 1928, 1982), 300 tons, 18 knots, 
21-85-in. ; Ibo (1912), Mandovi (1918), Zaire (1297), Diu (1982), 
built at Naval Arsenal, Lisbon, 400 tons, 18 knots, 2 8-in., 2 
8-pdr., 2m. 6 in number building. 

River GunBoats.—Macau (Yarrow, 1909), 95 tons, 12 knots, 2 6-pdr., 
8 m.; Bio Minho (Lisbon, 1904), 87 tons, 7:5 knots, 1 1-pdr., 
2 m.; Tete (Yarrow, 1904), 70 tons, 7-5 knots, 2 38-pdr., 8 
1-pdr. 

Sioors.—Bartolomeu Dias and Afonso de Albuquerque (Hawthorn 
Leslie, 1935), 1,780 tons, 21 knots, 4 4-7-in., 2 8-in. H.a., 4 pom 
poms, 2 depth charge throwers, 40 mines; Joao de Lisboa (ex- 
Infante don Henrique, 1937) and Pedro Nunes (1935), built at 
Lisbon, 1,080 tons, 17 knots, 2 1-85-in., 4 1-57-in. a.a., 2 depth 
charge throwers ; Goncalves Zarco and Goncalo Velho (Hawthorn 
Leslie, 1988), 950 tons, 16-5 knots, 8 4-7-in., 2 1-85-in., 2 2-pdr. 
pom poms. 

Trainin@ Surps.—Vuleano (Thornycroft, 1910), 500 tons, 12 knots ; 
Lince (Leghorn, 1911), 77 tons, 12 knots ; Sagres (Bremerhaven, 
1896), 3,100 tons, 7 knots. 

Fisnery Protection Vesseis.—Lidador (Birkenhead, 1884), 200 
tons, 9 knots, 2 8-pdr. ; 2 in number, building, 250 tons, 18 knots, 
4 1-in. a.a. 6 in number building. 
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Survuyine Suirs.—D. Joad de Castro (Alfeite, 1941), 960 tons, 14 
knots, 1 8-in., 1 aircraft ; Berrio (La Loire, 1898), 350 tons, 10 
knots ; Carvalho Araujo (ex-H.M.8. Jonquil, 1915), 900 tons, 
17 knots. 

LicutnousEe Tenper.—Almirante Schultz (Penhoey, 1929), 520 tons, 
11-5 knots. 

Tanker.—Sambraz (building), 7,000 tons (capacity 8,500 tons), 12 
knots, 1 8-9-in. a.a. 


ROUMANIA.* 


Destroyers.—Regele Ferdinand and Regina Maria (Naples, 1980), 
1,785 tons, length 348} ft., 42,000 S.H.P., 88 knots, 5 4-7-in., 
1 8-in. u.a., 2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes, 50 mines; Marasti 
(ex-Italian Sparviero, 1917), 1,460 tons, 40,000 8.H.P., 35 knots, 
5 4-T-in. 4 8-in. u.a., 2m., 2 double 18-in. torpedo tubes, 50 
mines. ~ 

Motor Torrepo Boats.—Viforul, Viscolul, and Vijelia (ex-British, 
1989), 70 ft. length, 80 tons, 41 knots, 8 m., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

TorPepo Boats.—Naluca, Sborul, and Zmeul (ex-Austrian, 1918-14), 
260 tons, 28 knots, 2 2:6-in., 2 torpedo tubes in Naluca and 
Sborul. 

Supmarines.—Delfinul (Fiume, 1986), 700/950 tons, 1,600/1,300 
§.H.P., 14/9-5 knots, 1 4-2-in., 6 21-in. torpedo tubes; 8.1, 8.2 
(Galatz, 1941). 

Supmarine Depot Suip.—Constanta (Fiume, 1930), 1,821 tons, 18 
knots, 2 4-in. 

River Monitors.—Lascar Catargiu, Ioan Bratianu, Mihail Kogalni- 
ceaunu, Alexandru Lahovari (Trieste, 1907-08), 680 tons, 18 
knots, 3 4-7-in., 1 8-in. a.a., 2 1-85-in., 4 M.; Bucovina (ex- 
Austrian Sava, ‘Budapest, 1916), 550 tons, 12 ‘nots, 2 4-7-in., 
2 4-7-in. howitzers, 2 2-6-in. a.a., 2 1-85-in. 6 M.; Basarabia (ex- 
Austrian Inn, Budapest, 1915), 590 tons, 12 knots, 2 4-7-in., 
2 4-7-in. howitzers, 2 1-85-in., 9 m.; Ardeal (ex-Austrian Temes, 
Budapest, 1904), 450 tons, 10 knots, 2 4:7-in., 1 8-5-in. a.a., 
2 1-85-in., 2 a. 

GunBoats.—Stihi (ex-French Friponne, Lorient, 1917), Dumitrescu 
(ex-French Mignonne, Brest, 1917), Ghiculescu (ex-French Im- 
patiente, Brest, 1916), 350 tons, 15 knots, 2 3-9-in., 2 m. 

Parrot Boats.—Nos. 1-7 (Thornycroft, 1908), 100 ft., 50 tons, 18 
knots, 1 8-pdr., 1 m. 

River Gunsoats.—Bistritsa, Oltul, and Siretul (Blackwall, 1888), 100 
tons, 12 knots, 1 6-pdr., 1 1-pdr. 

MinevaYers.—Admiral Murgescu (Galatz, 1940), and Cetetea Alba 
(Hamburg, 1940), 812 tons, 16 knots, 2 4-in., 2 1-46-in., 185 mines. 

Yaouts.—Luceafarul (Glasgow, 1981), 1,580 tons, 17 knots; Taifun 
(J. 8. White, 1988), 34 tons ; Macin, Stefan Cel Mare. 

Tratnine Suip.—Mircea (Hamburg, 1939), 1,750 tons, 10 knots. 

Motor Boats.—10 in number (some armoured), 40 tons, 14 knots. 

ARMED Motor LauncHEs.—7 in number, 80-50 tons. 
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THAILAND. 

Cruisprs.—2 in number, building at Trieste, 4,200 tons, 45,000 
§.H.P., 30 knots, 6 5°9-in., 6 3-in. a.a., 2 triple 18-in. torpedo 
tubes. 

DesTrover.—Phra Ruang (ex-British Radiant, Thornycroft, 1917), 
718 tons, 29,000 S.H.P., 35 knots, 8 4-in., 1 2-pdr. pom pom., 
1 M., 2 double 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

Torrpepo Boats.—Jumbara, Pattani, Surasdra, Chandaraburi, and 
Rayong (Monfalcone, 1937), 470 tons, 10,000 8.H.P., 81 knots, 
8 8-in. a.a., 4 -8-in. m., 6 18-in. torpedo tubes ; Puket and Trad 
(Tireste, 1986), 880 tons, 9,000 8.H.P., 81 knots, 3 3-in. a.a., 
4 -8-in. m., 6 18-in. torpedo tubes. Three in number building at 
Trieste. . 

Moror TorPzpo Boats.—6 in number (Thornycroft, 1930-85), 55 ft., 
18-5 tons. A number building. 

Susmarines.—Blai Jumbol, Sinsamudr, Machanu Virun (Mitsubishi, 
1988), 825 tons, 14:5/8 knots, 1 M., 5 21-in. torpedo tubes, 
complement 24. Four others projected. 

Gunsoats.—Dhamburi and Sri Ayudhya (Kobe, 1938), 2,000 tons, 
15:5 knots, 4 8-in., 4 8-n. ; Sukhodaya (Vickers, 1930), 890 tons, 
18 knots, 2 6-n., 4 8-in. a.a., 2}-in. armour belt ; Mongkut Raja- 
kumarn (ex-Filipinas, Hong Kong and Whampoa Doca Co., 1887), 
700 tons, 11 knots, 2 4-7-in., 2 6-pdr., 3 8-pdr. ; Sugbrib (1901), 
410 tons, 11-5 knots, 1 4-7-in., 5 6-pdr., 2 m.; Suriya Monthon 
(Thornycroft, 1908), 190 tons, 14-5 knots, 1 6-pdr., 4 M.; 
Ratnakosindr (Armstrong, 1925), 890 tons, 12 knots, 2 6-in., 
4 8-in. H.a., 2}-in. armour belt. 

Mrnevayers.—Bang Rachan (81) and Nong Sarai (82) (Monfalcone, 
1936), 368 tons, 12 knots, 2 8-in., 140 mines. A third veésel is 
building at Ancona. 

Patrot Boats.—Klongyai, Takbai, and Kantang (Yokohama, 1987), 
110 tons, 18 knots, 1 8-in., 8 -8-in. m., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 
Twelve in number building, 100 tons. 

Trainine Suips.—Tachin and Maeklong (Uraga, 1987), 1,400 tons, 
17 knots, 4 4-7-in., 2 -5-in. M. a.a., 2 double 12-in. torpedo tubes, 
20 mines ; Chao Phra (ex-British Havant, 1918), 700 tons, 16 
knots. Two others projected. 

Survey Suips.—Cuong, Han Thale, Lieu Thale, and Chen Thale, 400 
tons, 8 knots. 

Fisery Protection VessEis.—Sara Sindhu, Thiew Uthok, Travane 
Vari (Bangkok, 1986), 50 tons, 9-5 knots, 1 1-5-in. Three others 
buiding. 

Tua.—Samet (ex-Pi-Sua-Nam), 90 tons, 9-5 knots. a 

Transports.—Angthong (ex-Maha Chakkri, Kawasaki, 1918), 2,700 
tons, 15 knots, 4 8-in.; Chang (ex-Vides Kichkar, Maryport, 
1902), 750 tons, 9-5 knots; Pagan and Sichaun (Harima, 1938), 
650 tons. 

Om Tanker.—Samui (Hakodate, 1936), 1,800 tons, 12 knots. One 
other projected. 
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TURKEY. 


Bartiz Cruiser.—Yavouz Sultan Selim (ex-Goeben, Hamburg, 1912), 
22,784 tons, 52,000 8.H.P., 27 knots, 10 11-in., 10 5-9-in., 8 8-5-in., 
a.a., 14 1-5-in. m.p.p., 4M., 4 19-7-in. torpedo tubes, complement 
1,000. 

Cruisers.—Hamidieh (Armstrong, 1904), 8,790 tons, 12,000 H.P., 
22 knots, 2 5-9-in., 6 8-in., 8 8-in. H.a., 2 18-in., torpedo tubes, 
70 mines; Medjidieh (ex-Russian Prutt, Cramp, 1904), 8,800 
tons, 12,000 H.P., 22 knots, 4 5-1-in., 2 8-in. n.a.. 4m. Two in 
number projected, 8,000 tons. 

DzstroyERs.—Kocatepe and Adatepe (Ansaldo, 1932), 1,800 tons, 
88,000 S.H.P., 88 knots, 4 4-7-in., 8 2-pdr. u.a., 8 M., 6 21-in. 
torpedo tubes, 40 mines ; Tinaztepe and Zafer ‘(Riva Trigoso, 
1982), 1,840 tons, 50,000 S.ELP., 88 knots, 4 4-7-in., 8 2-pdr. a.a., 
2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Sultan Hisar and Demir Hisar 
(Denny Bros., 1941), Muavenet and Gayret (Vickers, 1941), 
1,870 tons, 34,000 8.H.P., 35 knots, 4 4-7-in., 6 1-5-in. a.a., 2 
quadruple 21-in. torpedo tubes. 

Torrepo Boats.—Berk (ex-Berkisatvet) and Peyk (ex-Peikishevket, 
Kiel, 1907), 830 tons, 20 knots, 2 6-in., 4 6-pdr., 2 1-pdr., 2 M., 
8 18-in. torpedo tubes, 80 mines. : 

Moror TorPepo Boats.—A number building. 

Patrot Motor Boats.—Doghan, Marti, and Deniz Kouchou (Venice, 
1982), 31 tons, 84 knots, 1 8-in., 1 1-in. pom pom., 2 18-in. torpedo 
tubes, 6 depth charge throwers. Six in number building. 

SusMaRINES.—Burak Reis, Murat Reis, Uluc Ali Reis, Oruc Reis 
(Vickers, 1941), 624/856 tons, 1,200/708 H.P., 18-7/8-4 knots, 1 
4-n., 8 m., 5 21-in. torpedo tubes; Atilay, Yildiray (Istanbul, 
1941), Saldiray (Kiel, 1939), 820/1,100 tons, 4,800 H.P., 20/9 
knots, 1 4-in., 6 21-in. torpedo tubes, 40 mines; Dumlupinar 
(Monfalcone, 1932), 985/1,220 tons, 2,400/1,400 ELP., 15/9-5 
knots, 1 4-in. H.a., 8 m., 4 21-in. torpedo tubes, 40 mines; Gur 
(Cadiz, 1981), 750/260 tons, 2,800/1,000 H.P., 20/9 knots, 1 6-in., 
1 -8-in. m., 6 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Inénii I and Inénu II (Rotter- 
dam, 1998), 483/556 tana 1,100 H. P., 18-5/8-5 knots, 1 8-in. H.a., 
1 ., 6 17-7-in. torpedo tubes ; Sakarya (Monfalcone, 1982), 610/940 
tons, 1,500/1,100 H.P., 14-5/9-3 knots, 1 4-in., 1 -8-in m., 6 21-in. 
bie 


Susmarins Depot Surips.—Erkin (ex-8.S. Trier, Bremen, 1923), 
16,000 tons, 12:5 knots, 2 m.; Akin (ex-Rasit, Smith’s Dom Co., 
1918), 38 tons, 12 knots; Marmora (ex-R.S. Syria, 1906), 1,500 
tons. 

Minesweerers.—Hizar Reis, Issa Reis, and Kemal Reis (La Seyne, 
1912), 448 tons, 14 knots, 8 8-in., 2 8-pdr., 2m. Twenty others. 

Minevayers.—Sivri Hisar and Yuzbashi Hakki (Thornycroft, 1940), 
850 tons, 15 knots, 1 8-in., 80 mines ; Atak and Dalgital (Ismidt, 
1940, 1941), 500 tons, 18 knots, 40 mines ; Nusret (ex-Yardim, 
Kiel, 1918), 860 tons, 15 knots, 2 m., 25 mines; Uyanik (ex- 
Intibah, Port Glasgow, 1886), 600 tons, 12 knots, 50 mines. 
Sixteen others. 

Om TanxkeEr.—Géletik (Ismidt, 1937), 1,400 tons, 10 knots, 750 tons 
capacity. 
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Yacuts.—Gunes Dil (ex-Savarona, Hamburg, 1981), 5,700 tons, 21 
knots, 2 8-pdr.; Ertougrul (Armstrong, 1903), 900 tons, 21 
knots, 8 8-pdr. ; Acar. 

Gunsoat.—Aidin Reis (St. Nazaire, 1918), 502 tons, 14 knots, 2 4-in., 
2 6-pdr., 4 M. 

Deport Suir.—Torghud Reis. 


URUGUAY. 


Torpepo GunBoat.—Uruguay (Stettin, 1910), 1,150 tons, 28 knots, 
2 4-7-in., 4 8-in., 6 1-pdr., 4 m., 2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

Parrot Boats.—Paysandu, Salto, and Rio Negro (Ancona, 1935), 150 
tons, 16 knots, 2 8-in., 2 m. 

Surveyine Suips.—8 De Julio (Leith, 1879), 680 tons, 12 knots, 
2M.; Capitan Miranda (Cadiz, 1930), 516 tons, 12 knots. 

Tuas.—Zapican (ex-Atlantico, 1911), 162 tons, 10 knots; Van- 
guardia (Glasgow, 1908), 95 tons, 12 knots, 2 1-5-in. ; Corsario 
(1888), 180 tons, 10 knots, 8 1-5-in.; Huracén (ex-Fortuna, 
1879), 197 tons, 12 knots. 

Tratnine Surp.—Aspirante (ex-Exir Dallen, 1919), 250 tons, auxiliary 
motor. 


VENEZUELA. 


MINELAYERS.—General Soublette (ex-Italian Dardanelli) and General 
Urdaneta (ex-Italian Milazzo) (Monfalcone, 1926), 615 tons, 15 
knots, 2 4-in., 1 8-in. n.a., 80 mines. 

Gunsoars. —Mariscal Sucre (ox-Isla de Cuba, 1886), 1,125 tons, 10 
knots, 2 6-in., 2 6-pdr., 6 3-pdr., 2 1-pdr., 1 M.; General Salom 
(ex-U.S. Atlanta, 1884), 750 tons, 12 knots, 1 8-in., 4 6-pdr., 2 
M.; Miranda (Clydebank, 1895), 200 tons, 10 knots, 5 6-pdr. ; 
Brion, 150 tons. 

Tuas.—Aragua (ex-Caroni), 154 tons, 7 knots, 1 m. ; José Felix Ribas 
(ex-Zumbador, 1894), 300 tons, 10 knots, 2 6-pdr., 1 m. 

River Gunsoats.—2 in number. 

Yacuts.—Maracay (1902), 800 tons, 8 knots, 2 8-in., 2 a.a., 1 M.; 
Leandro (ex-Dr. Brinkley, U.S.A., 1925), 320 tons, 18 knots, 2 
1-46-in. 


YUGOSLAVIA.* 


Destroyers.—Premuda (ex-Dubrovnik) (Yarrow, 1932), 1,880 tons, 
42,000 8.H.P., 37 knots, 4 5:5-in., 2 3-4-in., 6 1-5-in. a.a., 4 2-pdr., 
2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes, 2 depth charge throwers, 40 mines ; H 
Beograd (Nantes, 1939), Sebenico (ex-Ljubljana) (Split, 1989), 
1,190 tons, 40,000 8.H.P., 88 knots, 4 4-7-in., 4 1-:57-in. a.a., 
2 triple 21-in. torpedo tubes, 80 mines ; 1 in number (building at 
Split), 1,875 tons, 88 knots, 5 5-5-in., 10 1-57-in. a.a., 2 M., 6 21-in. 
torpedo tubes. Two others building. 

Torrepo Boats.—T. 1-8 (ex-Austrian, 1918-15), 200 tons, 5,000 
8.H.P., 28 knots, 2 2:5-in. a.a., 2 M., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes. 
Motor Torrepo Boats.—Durmitor, Dinara, Kajmakcalan, Orsen, 
Rudnik, Suvobor, Triglav, and Velebit (Bremen, 1936-87), 92 ft., 
62 tons, 84 knots, 1 1-57-in. a.a., 2 21-in. torpedo tubes ; Cetnik 
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and Uskok (Thornycroft, 1927), 59 ft., 18 tons, 40 knots, 1 m., 
2 18-in. torpedo tubes. 

Supmarines.—Hrabri and Nebojsca (Armonstrong, 1928), 870/1,146 
tons, 2,400/1,600 B.H.P., 15/10 knots, 2 4-in., 6 21-in. torpedo 
tubes ; Smeli and Osvetnik (Nantes, 1929), 570/797 tons, 1 1480] 
1,120 S.H.P., 14-5/9-2 knots, 1 4-in., 1 2-pdr. a.a., 1 m., 6 21-in. 
torpedo tubes. 

River Monitors.—Varda (ex-Austrian Bosnia, Budapest, 1916), 580 
tons, 18 knots, 2 4-7-in., 2 4-7-in. howitzers, 3 2-6-in a.a., 2 
1-85-in., 8 m.; Drava (ex-Austrian Enns, Budapest, 1915), 450 
tons, 18 knots, 2 4-7-in., 2 4-7-in. howitzers, 2 2-6-in. a.a., 7 M. ; 
Sava (ex-Austrian Bodrog, Budapest, 1904), 380 tons, 13 knots, 
2.4-7-in., 1 4-7-in. howitzer, 1 2-6-in. a.a., 1 2-6-in. howitzer, 5 M. ; 
Morava (ex-Austrian Koros, Budapest, 1892), 390 tons, 9 knots, 
2 4-7-in., 2 9-pdr., 3 m. 

MInELAYERS.—Galeb, Jastreb, Kobac, Labud, Orao, Sokol (ex-German 
M class, 1918-19), 830 tons, 15 knots, 2 8-9-in. H.a., 2 m., 40 
mines. 

MINESWEEPERS.—Malinska, Marjan, Meljine, Mijet, and Mosor 
(Yarrow, Kraljevica, 1931-82), 180 tons, 9 knots, 1 2-5-in. a.a. 
D2 (ex-Austrian, 1889), 78 tons, 17 knots, 2 1-45-in., 1 m 

S#APLANE TENDER AND Dzpor Sarp.—Zmaj (Hamburg, 1929), 1,870 
tons, 15 knots, 1 4-in. a.a., 10 seaplanes. 

SUBMARINE Depot ‘Sm. —Hvar (ex-Vintali, Sunderland, 1896), 2,000 
tons, 18 knots; Sitnica (ex-Najade, 1891), 870 tons, 9 knots, 
2 8-pdr. 

Satvacs VEssEL.—Spasilac (Kiel, 1930), 740 tons, 15 knots. 

Traintna Sxrp.—Three masted schooner Jadran (Hamburg, 
1988), 710 tons, auxiliary motor, 8 knots, 2 2-pdr. 

Yaouts.—Vila (ex-Dalmata, 1896), 280 tons, 12 knots ; Dragor (1928) 
250 tons, 20 knots. 

Tuas.—Jaki (1915), 860 tons, 15 knots, 2 1-85-in. ; Mocni (Antwerp, 
1989), 260 tons, 11 knots, 2 1-85-in.; Silni (1914), 200 tons, 
10 knots, 2 1-85-in. ; Marljivi (1898), 180 tons, 10 knots ; Snazni, 
100 tons, 10 knots; Ustrajni (1917), 160 tons, 9 knots; Cer 
(1909), 250 tons, 15 knots, 2 m.; Sisak (ex-Triglav, 1915), 90 
tons, 11 knots, 2 m.; Sabak (ex-Avala), 90 tons, 8 knots, 2 u. 

Patrot Boats.—Granicar and Strazar (1929), 86 tons, 9 knots, 1 
8-pdr. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN FLOTILLAS. 
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+ Escort vessel armed with 4-in. guns. 
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Great Britain—continued. 
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Torpedo tubes: D. = double. +. = triple. 
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Great Brifain—continued. 
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Great Britain—tvon/inued. 


‘Name or Number, 


DrsTRoYERs— 
Town Class (ex U.S.N.) : 


Churchill (ez-Herndon) .. 
Chesterfield (ex-Wood) .. 
Clare (ex-Upshur) 
Broadway (ez-Hunt) 
Burnham (ex-Alden) 


Cameron (ex-Welles) .. 
Bradford. (eo MaLansian) 


Ripley {ex Shubrick) Si 

(ex-Swasey) 
*St. (ex-McCook) .. 
*St. Francis (ex-Bancroft) 


Caldwell (ex-Hale) 
Castleton (ex-A. Ward) 
Lancaster (ez-Philip) 
Desagaenacy (0 ma i 
fontgomery (ex-Wickes) 
Wells (er‘Tiiman ) 
Salisbury (ex-Claxton) .. 
Richmond kept) a 
Leamington (ez-' es 
Lincoln Neoernall) 


*Hamilton (ez-Kalk) 
Georgetown (er- Maddox) 
Brighton (ex-Cowell) 


Roxborough (ez-Foote) .. 


Newport (ez-Sigourney) . . 
*Niagara (ex-Thatcher) 
Charlestown (ez-Abbot) . 
St. Albans (er‘Thomas) . 
't. Mary's (ex-Doran) .. 
Columbia (ex-Haraden) . . 


Newark (ex-Ringgold) 
Newmarket (ex-Robinson) 
Annapolis (cr-Mackenzie) 


*St. Clair (ez-Williams) 


Leeds (ez-Connor) 
Ludlow (ez-Stockton) 
Lewes (ex-Conway) 


- Dimensions. 3 : 
¥ sys lteleel E ly Jiala 
F 3 2 |8 # & F 
Built by. a : i = g i Armament. 
é i 
é : \a 2 Fo) i 5 5 
wae tos =p = 2 = 
Ft. |rt|Ft.| — |Tons. Knots. 
1919- : 4 4in, 1 Sin. | Trip. 
192), [St44ia1 }98 | 2 |1,190|25,000] 35, roe tie 122 (975 
Bethlehem —Jigig_jsii-4i3i 98 | 2 |1,190|27,000) 35 | # +i 1 Sin. 14 Trip! yo90 lg75 
| 
Bath LW. |1919- 
1921 Sisia-4] 31}9-5 | 2 |1,000\24,000/ 35 | 4 din, 1 3-in. [4 Trip, 122 286 
rire 21.in, 
Mare Island [i919 
Union LW... |1918 
Te 2 figia Pst] 81]05 | 2 |1,090]24,000] 35. | 4 4in., 1 Sin, J4-Trip, 122 286 
AA. 21-in, 
Fore River | 
S.B. Co. 
1918- |3r4-4] 31]9-8 | 2 |1,060/27,000| 35 | 4,4-in.,13-in. [4 Tri sacha 
Newport 1920 <4 ” . i" an Le aT ey 
ews: = — 
S.B.6. 
Union LW. 
Union Plant 
- ene Sos '315°5|30-7] 9-5 | 3 |1,020/18,500| 30 oi) aia. Hie nie 


* Royal Canadian Navy. 


Digitized Google 
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SupManrNes, 
Dime | 3 
ensions. eed a oy 
reekl> oe ae i g : g B | 
Namo or Where Built. g j z « Z Armament. E 3 
Number. A if i i) 3 g & aS 
a & S| a 3 
= —| en — bell Bere Eat ee 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. ‘Knots, 
i) ae 
Uni 540} 615 | 1p 
Ursula _ 
Upeunt 22 |p Viokers =. | 1988 | 180] 1641 | 120 aa0 | soe | a | 2amall guns | 6 | 27 
Thunderbolt 
Clase : 1,090 
Torbay + | Chatham .. | 1940 i ae in| 3s 4-in, - 
‘Triumph 2 
Trident Cammell Laird | 1939 
Tribune 265 | 26} | 12 1,000} 2,500 | 15 tad 8 
Taku .. Cammell Laird 1,575) 1, ft) in, gun 53, 
Truant Vickers . | 1939 
Tuna .. Scott's . 
Thrasher | 
\ 
Tempest a * 9 . on 
Thorn 
Thames Class 10,000 | 223 
Severn + | Vickers- v 1,850 : 
Gu: ng }| 1985 | 345) 28 | 137 | 2 3735| 3500 | Tor | 1in»2smaller) .. | go 
Porpoise Class : * . 1,500 | 3,300 | 15 e 
Pompe 8s Neugecaas. 1933 | 289 | 29-8 | 13-8 053 | 1,030 | ey | 14in.,2smaller! ¢ | 55 
strong . 1,620| 3,300 | 153 : 
Rorqual —.. | Vickers... -. | 1935 | 2714 | 254 | 15 | 2] 9157] 1,630 gy | LAin., 2smaller| g | 55 
Swordfish Class 
Suis .. | Chatham =... | 1937 670 = » 
Seawolf -» | Scott’s .. «+ | 1934 >| 208-7; 24 | 10-5 2} 960} 1, rn 
Seip Be Peet ee isi vel ain 3.in., lemaller| 6 | 40 
Sturgeon .. | Chatham —.. | 193 | 2025 24 | 105 | 2| ga7| i300 | To 
Sao Cie 1,475 
Rover Aronia 1931 | 290 | 298 | 13:8 | 2 | 035 
Parthian Cl 4,400) 17k | 144 8 | 53 
Proteus. {\ Vickers-Arm- in| a0 |e 
Pandora strong «+ | 1930 | 290 | 99.8 | 13-7 1,475 
2,040 
Odin Class : vi 
iris .. ickers.. —.. | 1929 ; 1,475) 4,400 | 17; 
Otus Vickers : 1929 f} 7834 | 208 | 137 oa5| £390 | “pe | 14in.,2Lewis | 8 | 53 
Oberon Class : 1,311] 2,950 | 15 
Oberon Chatham «| 1927 | 270 | 28 | 13-2 1,830] 7,350 | “9 | 14in.,2 Lewis! g | 53 
1,354] 3,000 | 15} 
275 | 97. ‘ 3,000 | 154 F , 
Otway Vickers 1927 27-7 | 13-3 1.872| 1350 | 9. | 1 +in.2 Lewis! s | 93 
ee 
1926 760| 2,400 | 174 ‘ ‘ 
w7 |. it 41 
a 1026 2384 | 234 Toso] tao | Top | 1 tias 1 Lewis) 4 
Hi Class : 
HO .. Beardmore 1920 
H44 Armstrong 1920 
Ho 2) 2 | Gammell Entra’: | 1919 $1 27 | 157o] 126 | 2] 42} 490 | 33 | 1 pews 4| 23 
hin’ gee is 5 | | me | oe wis 2 
H33 .. — ., | Cammell Laird. | 1919 500) 320 | 10} 
H32 Vickers .. 1919 
H28 Vickers 1918, 


* Minelaying submarines. 
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Great Britain—continued. 


t. 


). 


mm laluldld 


it. 
Horse Power. 


Speed (knots). 


Complement. 


os oe . oe a “ae os . 1042 
1250 oe o 4,300 | Furness Richardson ° 1941 6 4-in. B.A. 
10 smaller 


De 1937 | 1938 

1200} 282 |87 6] 8 4) 8,600 | TE crott| Thorayaroft | 1988 | 1989 vies 
12 - . «+ | 4,800 | Yarrow Yarrow 1989 | 1040 | 6 4-in, HAA. 
10 smaller 

1085) 282 | 3870/8 6] 3,800 | J. Brown J. Brown 1984 | 1935 | 4 4-7-in, guns 


‘pr. 
1100| 282 |870] 8 6 8,800 | Denny Denny 1986 | 1986 | 6 4-7-in, guns 


water | 560| .. | .. | .. .. | J.8. White | J.8. White | "| 1989 
Bowe. | 610 J. 8. White | 3:8. White | 1018 | 1918 |” 1 12-pr. 
rgnet ..- 

Wenctrel 


. . oe on on oo 1 4-in. 
1 MPP. 
Clarkia . 
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Great Britain—continued. 


Where built.| Maker of 


Horse-Power. 


Date of ~ 
Launch. 
Date of 


Completion. 

= 
Speed (knots). 
Complement, 


Nigella. Pree aera ee +» | Philip 


Pennywort |bo25| .. | ..| .. ia - es co |e 1 4-in. + (8, 


Pimpernel Henry Robb 


- as] es - Harland & | Harland & | Mar. 
Wolff Wolff 1941 


ss aw os - heated Smith’s Dock| ., ve oe or brn 


Devonport 933 |1934 | |2 4°7-in.guns, 
2,000 | Devonport >| J... White | 1935 |1935 
Devonport 5. 
Chatham 


16} |100 


Devonport’ 1933 |1034 \ 
1 
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Great Britain—continued, 


1 12 smaller 
oo] | | pment mamma Jas] {see 1 fo 


shone) : .. | 1920-] Rg 16 
runner’) ¢| 1900] 260 |42 0 [16 0 | 3,000 a i 1982 


(ex 
Cayuga) 


SWEEPERS. 
60 in No. 


Algerine Class: 
Acute 


Cockatrice 
Espiegle . | 
Fantome, 
Fi; ‘ 


Wolff 
Denny 
Blyth Blyth 
Beaumaris Allsa 
Dunbar * Blyth 
Iifracombe } Hamfiton 
Peterhead Blyth ) 


‘Or . ; co 


60inNo.| .. on a . . Buik in | o 1941-2) 


Digitized by Google 
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MINESWBEPERS AND SLOOPS 
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le | al al al # a 
& | 38 8| = od | s3 
Be |g & Maker of & | s2 
Name. g H i FE g H A Where Built. yfachinery. F] g ae Armament. 
g/"sa/ 8 8 i 8 
a — & 
_ ft. ins.|ft.ins.| ft. Ins. 
Class : 
Halcyon J. Brown J. Brown 1934 | 1934 
Harrier 815 246 33 6/7 3 | 1,770 ‘Thornycroft| Thornycroft | 1934 | 1934 2 bin. 
Hussar id Thornycroft} Thornycroft | 1934 | 1934 | ( 5 smaller 
Speedwell 246 Hamilton ore 1935 | 1935 
Salamander | 815 33 6/7 7 | 2,000 | J. 8. White | J. 8, White | 1935 | 1935 2 4-in, 
; 9 smaller 
shooter or . meron ort aoe ered 2 sein, 
‘ eo. | ee. ‘m, Gra’ : 
Gleaner : pe tes Wm: Gray 1937 | 1938 |f 5 smaller 
Seagull 815 Devonport Apehardscns, 1987 | 1938 | 2 Pgoeed HA. 
ler 
Franklin 880 |] 930 Ailsa Thornycroft | 1987 | 1938 
Jason . b 386| 7 0O| 1,750 | Ailsa Thornycroft | 1937 | 1938 ” 
Scott . “ -P Caledon Parsons 
Britomart . 
Speedy .}| 875 Devonport. | Barclay Curle| 1938 | 1980 | 2 4-in.. HA, 
J. Hamilton | J. 8. ite 6 emailer 
| 
SLoors 
Class : 
Repeat Shore- 
—_ Giese : Hawt 
‘almouth. horn 2 b-in., A.A. 
1060 |281 4| 850] 8 8] 2,000| Devonport<|  peslle 1932| {rose 43-pr. 
Milford. B.T. Yerow BL. 
Weston « (a) Yarrow 1983 
~ von! J.S. White & | 1931 | 1931 
Bideford . port po, 
Rochester. ham J. 8. White & | 1982 | 1932 L4-in., 1 
1105 |281 4] 850] 8 0| 2,000 Chatham bay Sos 
Fowey T, |\Devonport HS. Wilts &| 1930 | 1931 4 opr. 
(8) Henat J.8, White & | 1930 | 1981 | Fowey 2 
I 8. iy 2 4-in. 
Shoreham He 
13 smaller guns| 
Bee ¢ ‘Devonport | Devonport 1930 | 1931 
Hastings - | 1025) wan, Hawthorn, | 1930 | 1930 
Folkestone 266 4/341] 9 1] 2,000 |, Hunter Leslie 
joss P.T. |) Swan, Hawthorn, | 1930 | 1930 = 
borough (G.) Hunter Leslie -in., 9 smaller] 
Bridgewater wthorn | Hawth 
igewat Ha ‘awthorn it 
1045 | 266 4/3840) 8 6) 2,000 1928 | 1929 2 4-in. AAL 
andwieh | pee tO Leate Teste |} Bridgewater 10 
(G.) smaller, Sand- 
wich 11 smaller 
Arabis Class : | 
Lupin 
1175 | 267 » | 33 6| 12 0} 2,000 | Richardson | Blair 1915 | 1916 | 1 4-in., 2 2-pr. 
Rosemary recip. Duck 2M, BE. 
decacia Class: 
Foxglove . | 1165| 262 6| 330|12 6) 1,800 | Dunlop Dunlop 1915 | 1915 | 2 4-in., 4 3-pr. 
recip. | Bremner Bremner 2 2-pr., 8b. 


164 


164 


164 


163 


=i? 


16-17] 


16 | 


| Complement. 


100 


100 


95 


100 
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Great Britain—continued. 
Movesweerers, River Gunpoats. 
4 a a i e rt sid 
i acne cee aa il} 
Name. i i built.| frachinery. 3 E #3 Armament. i 
e E 8 LE: 
. ins.|ft.ins.|ft. ins, 
Mnre- 
SWEEPERS 
Aberdare. Ailsa Allsa 1918 | 1918 
Albury Allsa Ailsa 1918 | 1919 
Allsa W.H. Allen | 1919 | 1919 
Bagshot . ‘Ardrossan | W. H. Allen | 1918 | 1919 
ris Dock 
Derby . Clyde 8.B. Co.|ClydeS. B. Co,| 1918 | 1018 
Fermoy . Dundee ICooper & 1919 | 1919 || 1 4-in.. 1 72- 
Fareham. Dunlop, 1918 | 1918 Fao 
Bremner Bremner Iresford, 1s | 73 
Elgin Simons Simons 1918 | 1918 Caterham, 
Sutton . 710 | 2810|287| 9 0 Yarrow Ross and 
Saltash . recip. || Murdock & Do. 1918 | 1919 |} Saltburn no 
Murray armament. 
Saltburn Do. 
Selkirk Di D. Rowan | 1918 | 1919 
Boss Lobnitz Lobnitz 1919 | 1919 
Widnes Napier Rowan 918| 1918 
Harrow {tringham Wallsend 1918 | 1918 
wa, 
Lydd. Fairfield Fairfield” — | 1018 | 1919 
Stoke Rennoldson | Shields 1918 | 1918 
ig ft 
‘Tedworth 676 | 2810) 280] 9 0| 1,800 | Simons Simons }/ 1917 | 1917 [sim as. | 16 | 35 
recip. 1 3-pr. 1 
Kellett . 900] 2810/28 7| 7 6 2,200 Simons Simons 1919 | 1919 6 | 86 
tecip. 
River Gux- 
BOATS, 585 
Somme Yarrow Yarrow Bldg. 
Aphis Ailsa Ailsa 1915 | 1915 
\Gockeohater Barclay Barclay 1915 | 1916 
Curle Curle 
Guat’, = 625|2376/860| 4 6|$2,000| Lobnitz | Lobnitz 1915 | 1915 
recip. | 14 | 55 
Bcaral Wood, Skin-| N.E, Marine | 1915 | 1915 | 26-in., 1 3-in| 
bs ner A.A., 1 2-pr.,| 
Wood Skin- 1915 | 1916 | 1 6-in., 1 3-in. 
Tarantula ner bake 1 2-pr. 
L. 
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Argentine Republic. 


Name or Number. 
Frormia Leapers— 
Ceryantes(eo-Spaniah pias 
Juan de Garay (e+ td {je a. a 160} 540 
Spanish Yalan au a1-in. 
Galiano) 
Mendosa 3.8. White, | 1928 Ec) 6 é7I0., 
id 2 sia] 1 2 | 1466 |45,000 (Lal 1h Sin. a.4., [2 160] 700 
Froames oe } ise = i ee 2 2pr., 4m. | 21-{n, 
Onstxorgrs— 
coy iasere } 1911 | 288-7] ate | 10 | 2] 972 /28,000) 32 sein, | ¢ |290] 220 
Saree so ee 13i2}] 2964 | 296 | 10 | 2 | 1000 |28,000 | se-ve.| f 2 | 21D. | 199) 200 
San Lele war | sas | aa | og | 2 | 1950 fseo00 | ase |g Soi | arth. [50] aso 
a satin, | 2Q 
Basta Crox *. lest | 333] 33] oe | 2] 1350 [34,000 / 85H |g gmailer | ai-in. |170] 450 
Buenos Ai 
Entre Rios». west | aus | 35 | ag | 2] 1360 j24000 | 38h | aarin, | 29. | 160) «50 
Suamaninzs— aos 
a is «| 1983 | seg] aig | 13 | 2] 850 | 3,000) 17-6 | 1 47-te, 6 {aj — 
Santiago del Estero 1933 1080 | 7,300 9 1 Spr, a.4,| 21-in. 
Torpedo tubes : Q=quadruple. 
Brasil. 
Dimenstons. 
pe eemreigea Ss | EL Ee] | z 
Mame or Number. i . 3 af F | i } 
z°| § 
a a | a 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. y | Tons. Knots. 
oct 34g] 9 10| 2 | 1800 | 43,000| 366 ear 
Pu 
ao | 28-6] 1-6| 2| 600 | 8,000) (SEE | 2 op 
lon trials) 
Sal sae 3 4-in, 
265-3} 26-6 | 10 | 2/934 [22,500 | 31 {Iie 
" 1450 | 4,800 185 1 4°T-1n. a. a. 5] 
mer | 25°6) 16 | 2 Teea | 2,200 | To Hieaererts 
620 | 1360 | 14 13-94 
wre] a | el 2) ce] goo | oe | ane aa 
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Chile. 
Dimensions. Z . 
7a [sate ls I | og H | Fool. 
Name or Number, | Where Built. j i i Z rH i i Coat 
4 Es j i % z [ } - & 
Dmreorms- | ——=«|_~C«*dSéeet. | Feet. | Feet] | Tous. | Knota. | Fron. 
Serrano ww 
Orella .. .. g ' = 
Blquelme t °° +) Thornycroft’s| 1928) 800 | 29 | 9 2 | 1090 |28,000 | 35 Sarin, |2 triplelso | 
idea sent 3 134n,’ | a-in, 
‘Almirante "Lynch, 1912 | 320 }| 6/1... 427 
Aimirante Glndti}| Waite... [{ {9is| pp. j] 82-6 | 2-1 | 2 | 1980 [20,000 | st [6 «in. 4a. ret, |? |e 
Yulee te 
pitan Thompson 1029 1520 | 3750 18 
Almirante Simpeon || Vickers Arm- inn 316 | ares | 14-8] 2 | T5900 | F300 oT 1 4-in. 8 84 | S00 
Capitan O’Brien .. |{ *FODS’S | ipag 21-1n. 
H 1, Gualoolda 
He. Fegualde 355 | 480 3 
}. Rucomille i ‘é 355 | 480 1 4 — 
He ouie. 191s | 160% | 16-75] 123 | 2) FE) z . ifs irs 
He Bre 
| 
8 submarines are projected, : 
Denmark.* 
3 8 | : Bis 
| a Dimensions. a: S © 2 4 | & | Fuel. 
—— sel 2 | 8 ¢ |alé 
:|3 
Nameor | Wherebuilt.| @ | o@| .| 2/28) $] I] 5 q S| 3 | coal 
a : 3 |B8 |g] 2/83] 6 FS E e on 
yn 8H 3 2iz 2 Ss 2 < & i) 
= : | 7 | ad | a} ay? | 4 Ho] a é|s 
| Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons. ‘Knots. ‘Tons. 
TORPEDO Boats, 
Fist CLhass— | | 
Re Bee. ize {| 1984 | 198-0| 19°5| 7-8 | 2| 286 | 6,000] 27% la 
= Ornen bb 1930 = 
. Laxen 2, + a B | seals = 
T1, Dragen oh 1938 } 198°9| 195 | 74 | 2 | 281 | 6,000| 27% 51 | oe 
Te. Hvalen + 
R4. Havkatten 
Royal 1919 
Bb. Swlen y cen t|) Dockyard, | 1919 
So. Narhvalent.. |/ Copenhagen | i018 2 2 1s 
85. Havhostent. 1at7 126-3 | 13-9] 9 2/110 | 2,000 | 24-6¢.) 2 6-pr. aa. a ta 2 SS 
se eee 1917 R2- 
81. Springeren t.. a008 Fy 
' 5] 2 26. 20 
Pi, Rivalioment 1918 |148-2|16-9| 7-5] 2158 | 3,480 | 26-2¢.|1 3-in., 1m. js] 6) 2 
88. Soridderen + | Yarrow Co. | 1911 | 1263/15 | 9 | 2|110 | 2,000 | 243 |26-pr.a.a.| ,4| 24 | 15 
in. > 
Twoinnumber.. | Copenhagen | Bldg. | 279 [27-4] 8 2/700 |21,000) 35 2 4-in. 6]. oo 
415-in, | 21 
in, 
SUBMARINES— | zi , é 
Daphne. D1... |f peoya = ; 305 | 900 | 13°4 | 1 3-in. a.a.} 18 | 25 | — 
Dryaden. D2 2! |} poskyard, 926 | 161/16 | 82 380 | 400 | 7 | 1°78M. Jin. ie 
Flora, C3. 301 | 900 | 14-5 5 = 
Bellona. C212} a 1919 | 155-7]15-7] 9 | 2] 3651 Gao |ios 16-pr. § 38 “ala 
Rota. C1 § rd | ra A ; 
Galathea. B12 :. z - | 181 | 450 | 18-5 : 8 
Triton. B10. | iw 1014 | 1933 /1s4) 8 | 2) oar | go |e | 7S" | 18] 14 
Ran. BO .. i | 1915 in. 
Havkalen. ES .. | 1987 | 
| 
Havfruen. E2 .. : 1987 | 4iss-6) 15-3 | 9-4 | 2 520 4 ¥ 215-tn. | 13| 20] 
Havmanden, El * 1936 | = 
Havhomen ... x Bldg | 


* Under the control of Germany. 


+ Used as minesweepers. 
$ Rota has one deck tube in addition. 


t Used as patrol vessels. 
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Name or Number. 


Frorm.a LeapErs— 
Volta .. 


Mogador 


Le Fantasque 
L’Audacieux 
Le Malin .. 
L’Indomptable.. 
Le Triomphant* .. 
Le Terrible 


Kersaint 


Panthere .. 


Destrorers— 


L'Aventurier ., . 
L’Opiniatre : 
L'Intrepide 2): 
Le Temeraire .. . 
LeHardi .. .. 4. 


Mameluck., .. 
Adroit ex-Epée 
Lansquenet 

Casque.. 
Foudroyant 


ex-Fleuret .. 
Siroco ex-Corsaire 
Bison ex-Le niga 


L’Entrepren: 
Le Farouche 
U’Alsacien 

Le Corse .. 
Le Breton .. 


Nantes 


Lorient 


Nantes 
Lorient 


Bordeaux 
La Seyne 
Lotre ., 
Gironde 


St. Nazaire 
Dunkerque 
Dunkerque 


St. Nazaire... 
St. Nazaire... 


St. Nazaire. . 
Nantes 
Bordeaux 
Harfleur 
Bordeaux 
Bordeaux 


1940 
1940 


1928 
1929 
1928 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1927 


1926 


1925 
1924 
1924 
1925 


1924 


1925 
1925 


Bldg. 


Ane 


423 


423 


427 


416 


363} 


‘861°7) 


S47 


2953 


31h 


36k 


303 


4 


4 


1%¢ 


10} 


10°2 


13°9 


8 


650 


206] 530 


Z| 8 
Tons. 
8 
2,884 | 92,000] 38 i 2 Ske 
2,569 | 74,000 6 6-4-In., 
Terrible dia { 4 1°6-in, 
46 knots on Aedes 
trial. 
4-in., 4 
2,441] 64,000] 96 ‘io. maf 
5 5°44 
2,441 |64,000 | 36 Mee "a 
5 5-4-in., 
2,441 |68,000 | 37 eines MH 
5 5-4-in., 4 
2,436 /64,000 | 36 |{)-5-in. Aca. 
2,126/65,000 | 35°5 | 5 5*1-in. 
1,772/58,000 | 37 
(t 5-1-in., 2 
1,378 |31,000 | 33° |U1°5-in. a. 
4 S*1-In., 2 
1,819}33,000 | 93 {}4fectaata: { 
994 |28,000 | 34 43°9-in. 


175) 


2 
21°7 
-in. 


@) 


146] 300 


© Operated by the Allies. 
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Py 3 
Name or Number. | Where Built. i 
FU 
Torrepo Boats— 
La Melpoméne * 
La Pomone.. .. Nantes’ .cc|| ies 
+ | Nantes... | 1936 1 
+» | Le Trait .. | 1937 23°9-in., Q-T- | 3) 
«+ | Bordeaux .. | 1936// 2649 | 26-0 | 9-2 2] 610 |22,000 | 34°5 |\ 4m. a.a. J] in. 
+. | Dunkerque | 1936 () 
+» | Normand .. | 1936 
«| Le Trait .. | 1937 
:. | Dunkerque | 1937 
Surf. | Surf. | Surf. 
1st CLass SUBMARINES Sub. | Sab. | Sub. 
La Martinique... 3254 | 27% | 14 aa) 33 12,000) 31 | Tarstn, | <* stow 
Sidi-Ferruch hes 
1379 | 8000 | 18 les 
302°8 tl (Fg) 
a1 | 16 | 2 so66 | “a000 | To 
' 1379 | 6000 | 17 |139-in,1} MM | er 
301's} a7 | 16 | 2] ao¢o| a000 | To” | Stn. aa. 
Nantes .. | (1930 
1379] 6000 | 17 | 13-9-in, | 11 | gy 
1928-) 302°5 | 27 | 16 | 2] 2060) 2000 | “io |11-5-in.a.a,| 
1929) 
1384/6000 | 17 |1.39-in. a.a.] 11 
Cherbourg ., | 1928 | 302-5 pee | (eee 63 
i at ae ? \go80 | 2000 | “To |tt-pr. aca, 
bourg.. | 928 
Che . 
ae 19211 o5r¢ | 23 fury | 2 |e] 2 | 48 Ls po tntaat 10 | se 
Toulon .,| 182! T4165 | 1800 | 10 steaaes SAY 
1924) 
Brest .. «» 1 99 


i| 2 


* Operated by the Allies. 


Digtized by GOORTe 
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France—continued. 
ee ds : ar 
; Witenes SE 3 5 2 # 5 § lruel. 
Number and Name | Where Built. ;¢ 2 8 #& a § 
3 gE i H Bs ee |e = i é | on 
RE a s < /é|8 
2x CLass SuBMARINES| Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knota. (Tons. 
L’Aurore .. . Toulon .. 1940 
1. Crvele . Havre.. 1940 
‘avorite oe 
Teandrone as — 893 | 3000 | 14°5 si be 
/ Andronaque .. lavre .. 4 . S000 | 14° | 13°8-in, |. + 
Viento ns 238-3} 20°3 | 12-3] 2] ar | igo | “o fem put | 4 
LAndromede .. Worms Bldg. 
Te'ciorinde”’ 2! 
WAntigone Mantes ‘ ; 
aera " . 600 | 1800 | 14 | 13im. | 9 
Pallas 2c. sce. 55 S| aa ea bes | 228.5 | aes) 11-8) 2) -F- | rae |e | ou. fur | 
miseere® . eartears 5: ries ar tae ‘i _ 
‘unon * javre - — — 
Vénus .. Worms -. | 1933 \¢ 2% | 17% | 13 | 2) goo | Gago | pn |B Sims 2mloyy | 43 | 
Iris. Dubigeon :. | 1934 
Orphée .. 193% 
Oréade .. Ch.Normand,| 1932 
Orion® <1! Havre 193 6 
Ondine* = -. + 93: 558-570 | 1300 jai-7 | 43] .. 
La Payché 1. *. Ch. Normand || ia aod Pa Wiad Gems cal od 
La Sybille... Worms .. |} i932 15-7 
La Vestale.. 5. { 
Ta Sultane.. :. Beknekder: 
Amphitrite LeTrait ., | 1932 
‘Anti ay Havre.. .. | 1982 
Atalante .. Sebneider™.. | 1930 6 
Amazone .. Le Trait .. be 216¢ | 20 18 | 565-871 | 1300 14 liste aca. et 43) 2. 
Diane .. 2. iouo | aa 
ane oe nese Havre... =| Tet | 1ovo | 9-2 aa 
oe 1929 
Schneider .. | 999 ) 
Pee 1925 1200 | 14 1 
35 Havre.. .. | 1927 f ars 20 «(| 13 2 Toon | lb Sin. aa. Jory] 40] .. 
ae 1927 ooo | 9 
1925 1 
a ae 204°5 . 552, | 1250 | 14 f 
ae Schneider .. fe f a five) 2) | * L3-in. Aca. |orey | 40] ,. 
oa ies 1928 | } LE 14 |i sein. aa. | 7 | 39 
oes oe roa | 210 | 2] 4B] 2) SE | apo | as he 5 
pei ate St. Nazaire | i596 |J 
103 1300 1 34h L 5 
1933 669 | 1300 -in., 1M., 40 
1930 | }216-5| 23-3 | 18°5 | 2] pip | o0- 22. | 32 mines” j21°7 . 
Toulon 1928 res. | 
1929 
1929 
Emeraude Toulon Bldg 1300 | 12 | 4 g-g4: 


French submarines are divided into two classes. 
‘Sad class: All smaller vessels, including the minelayers. 


* Operated by the Free French. 


Google 


‘1st class: All vessels of 900 tons and above in the surface condition ; 
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Germany. 
Dimensions, ise qd & Ff Pr 2 
a ees ee ee E i [fot 
3S io Fi s [Bz a z 
Name or Number. | Where Built.| 3 | @2 3 la 5 i Fi 3 3 2 
4 | BE 2 24)e/8 | & E EY on 
55 4 als & a 
Oxstnorens— "| Feet. | Feet. | Feet, Tons. Knots. (Tons. 
Deutscho- 
(Z 4) Richard Beitzen| Werke, 
Fey vials Kiel 
5) Paul Jacobi .. 
% 8 Theodor Riedel Germaaian 
1) Hermann Kiel 1935 | 374 | 37 | 93 | 2 | 1625 | 40,000 36 55-in, | 2 |252| 500 
Schoemann 4v6-in. | 21 
(Z 10) Hans Lody .. { Rescittinag, in. 
Z 14) Friedrich Ibn) @Q) 
Z 18) Erich Blohm & 
Stetnbrinck 
(Z 16) Friedrich Hamburg 
Eokoldt | oe " 
cl ment 3853 | 38; 9 8) 5 5-in. 
ed Ean arg remy et it | 384 + | 2 | 1811 | 55,000 36 bate 2 esl 
23-40 Narvi 
Flotilla, Bremen { 42-| 3854 [138 | 9% | 2 | 2400 | 55,000 36 5 6-9-in, ie 
Elbing Class... es . re ee ee eC 35 dering | i] | oe 
in, 
slits .. ae 1927 (T.), 
*Ti oe - 1928 ‘ 2 
Tagua : 1928 |> 304] 284 | ag | 2] 800} 25,000] sa f Pe Tin. |19°7]125 | 309 
“Leopard Withelms. | 1928 ‘ in, 
Seeadler baw 1926 (T.) 
soit ent 1926 2 ‘ 
ondor . 1926 “1-1 
*Falke 1o2e |}287 | 274 | 94 | 2] 800 24,000) 33 24-70 In. h9-7|,99 
‘Mowe .. 1926 + Al in, 800 
cr. 
Torrsvo BoaTs— pie 
T. 1s oe " “1-in. 2 
Ty 1-80 se. oe Bremen / 198%) oor | 263 | 63 | 2] 600 25,000] 36 feria. | 21 Tee 
to, 
(T) 
Suman oT 
ts es Deutsche 1935 
Werke, Kiel 136, | 13 | 193 | 2] 250) roo 18 1 Lpr, 3]os] .. 
U 7-11, 17, 20-24 ., | Germania ae = SS Tr ha 
* Werft, Kiel in, 
28-30 .. 6. oe Deschimag, 
Bremen rose | 2068 | 10 | 18 |...) S00) .. 16°5 1 3°6-in. | 5] sg] .. 
US4.. .. .. .. | Germania = r 1 i-pr, | 21 
Werft, Kiel in, 
U st, 38,43... | Deschimag, ais | 20-6] 13-5] ..| 740 | 3200 | 18'5 Peta Lt | aoifeese 
Bremen = )| = 9 baal 
U45-55 .. .. 4. | Krupp ais | 19-7] isa] 2] 817} 2100 | 165 | 1SSim | | ag) 
Germania =|— 8 all Fe 
Us6-63 .. .. ..| Deutsche | (9.9 | 136-5 | 13 | 12-5] 2| 250] 700 1s has aim (Py 
Werke, Kiel —|= 7 Fy 
U 65-68 .. .. .. | Deschimag, 246 | 20-6] 13-5] 2] 740] 3200 | 18-5 14in, | 6] gg 
Bremen = 7 Li-pr. | 21 + 
in. 
T0016 as Krupp 213 | 19¢7] 13-1) 2| 517 | 2100 16°6 13°6-in, | 5 | 95 
Germania — 8 Li-pr. | 21 as 
in. 
U s70 =? 


* Classified as torpedo boats in German officiel lists, 
t The strength of the German Submarine Fleet is not known. 
¢ Captured by British Hudson Aircraft. 
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Greece.§ ‘ 
i Dimensions. 
bf BRASS Fuel, 
Name or Number. | Where Built. | gel, a i Gai 
a | 81 § Oi 
las 
a & 
DrstROYEks— Feet. | Feet. | Feet. [Tons. 
Pindos .. .. 
| Kanaris . on és ar Pr . 
| Adrias (Hunt C1.) | Swan Hanter| 1941 | 3; Ss 
, Paul Coundouriotis 1931 | 308°8 | 30°3 | 10°65 | 2 30 
Spetsal .. .. ..J| Oder, Genoa) Jo5) | 3i4-8 | go-3| 11-3 | 2 ne 
Thyella .. .. . ; 1906 | 220 | 20°6| 9:0} 2 = 
Sphendoni| .. ot | Yarrow -+ | 1995 | 220 | 20°6| 9-0| 2 ay 
+Barilissa Olga .. | Yarrow .. | 1938] 320 | 33 | 8-5) 2 aes 
90 
} cvudeany } 1906 220 20°6 9-0 4 
}Birkenbead | 1911 | 293 | 27-7] 9-6 i 
Misoulis =... 
Themistocles .. 
Salamis .. 01... 
Admiral Hastings |. 
Acgwan.. ... 
‘Torrgpo Boats— 
Aigh Sees ae: 1913 | 147-3 | 9 a | 2| 142 | 2400 25 2 6-pr. 2 |. | 26. 
(Vulcan) 18-in. = 
Pergamos =... «. | Fiume 1914 | 1784] 18°8 | 5 2 | 237 | 5000 284 vate} 3 | a5 a 
}Protasa «oles. | Flume igia| 178-4] 18-8] 5 | 2) 237 | 5000 | ast | 111-pr. Jiie-in, ST 
| bea pele (ex-British 
8 (ex-Br 
Flower Class) 
Crietis .. w. 
Tombazis vee 
Saktouris 
Surf. Surf. 
Sub. Sub. 
SupMaRixEs— 3 - 
Pe A> so ¥a. . de li i 567 1300 iu 1¢in., i] - 
is O™ Saneco | 1926 | 2038 Jaret Jaa] 2) Fey | ooo | ae | tyr sa. Hanin.| 
Nereus .. . |Ch. de la Loire, 
Nantes 1927 226) | 184 12°6 2) 689 1500 aoe reins} 8 42) oe 
Pipinos ., es: ‘p45 | 1200 | 9-6 | 2Pr. a.A. “a1-In, 
Matrozos .. . 
* Reconstructed by Messrs. J. S. White & Co., Cowes, 1924-25. t Surrendered Austrian torpedo-boats. 
§ Under the controlof Germany. Some of the above vessels are under British control, including +. 
is q s : iB 8 ie 
ari | : aE z 2 P Fuel. 
Name or Number, | Where built, BE i ¢ | i i - 
5 = Cf Oil 
a) a] w aE < é é 
Dastrorers— Tons. Knots ‘Tons, 
U. Vivaldi. Genoa 
A. Usodimare (Odero) 
L. Malocello ..  .. moa 
(Ansaldo) 6 in. 
A.da Noli .. 4. it. 1929 (in pairs) 
2 
Navall) 415-in, 600 
E. Pessagno .. ‘Ancona | 1929p] 353 | 33-6 | 10-5 | 2] 1628 |60,000] 38 | Pa.a. vay 186 
N. da Recco +.. (Cant. Navali)! 1999 far ere 
N. Zeno... .. 1928 
G. da Verazzano Flume ., | 1928 | 
A. Pigafetta .. 1929 
Au Ribot 1916 8 4-in., 4 ry 
Cake Mirabelle. Ansaldo .. l{T3is}| s40 | 32 | 9-8| 2] i382 | 35.000] 35 (2pr- ca} 18-in.|160 | 414 
100 mines. | (D.) ‘ 
Artiglieri + 
enmchre’* Odcro-Tern! i938 | aso | aaa | 10-9| 2| 1820 | 48,000| 39 |, 447-m. | 6 
coune Orlando : 4 U5-tn. ala, 21-in,|17? 
Aviere . 500 
il 


* Many of these ships are under British con! 
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Italy—continued. 
Dimensions. | aly . 7 
er RlstlE li} 3 2 |f jm 
Name or Number. | Where Built. | 4 m % 55/3 i HI 
SUSE | EP AE & gy} 
e |——_— 
Feet. | Feet, | Feet. Tons, Knots, ‘Tons, 
Cartieri Dell’ 
Tirreno  }| 1938 
Riva Trigoo| 
rtieri 
Navali y E 1620 | 48, 7-1 6 500 
Eivaas 193s | 360 | 33-4 | 10-9] 2 4000) 30 | eran, | 6. [ite 
Palerino (T.) 
Cantieri 
Navall di 1938 
Ancona 
Cantiere 1937 
Naval del (J 
ro 
jume 1937 
Ansaldo, } | 9 
Genoa” | 1938 267 | 26 | 79 | 2] 679] 19,000) 34 | sa-gin. | 4 | 94] .. 
Ansaldo, | i933 6 1-5-in, | 18-In,) 
Genoa 
oe Naples 1937 
*Pallade .. 
A miei ia 44a7-in, | 6 
V: Gioberi Orlando. | 1936 | 350 | 334] 10 | 2/ 1570} 48,000) 39 peeae 2-5. pL te, 157]. 
Ansaldo 
Ancona $/ 1936 | 267 | 27 | 1-6/ 2| 652/19,000/ 34 | sa-9in | 4 |..].. 
6 1-5-in. a.a.| 18-in. 
Fiume 
Ancona | 1935 33-0in. | 4 
ae9 | 27 | 72) 2/ 652] 19,000) 34 | 6a-5-in [iy] ot] 
Fiume | 1935 a guns - 
Ancona 1934 thirnd) 6 
cate, tesa") aso | sag] 10 | 2 1449 | 44,000] 36 {450 Yorn 156 | 600 
lero, Sestri ahs 
nte 1930° 
oop Rares sao 
4 4-T-in, 
‘Sestri Levante ‘a 6 
pcantiert 1932 315 32 os 2 | 1206 | 44,000 38 Sarna a. 156 | 225 
-artenopel, AA CT 
Naples’ | 1951 
ial 
am. ball 6 
Turbine Genoa | 1927 | 307% | 30 | 9°65] 2|!273X) 35,000] 36 |}mines  {a1-in.u40 | s40 
Euro .. 1092. 2 1°6-in, J] (T.) 
roe 
Crispt Napl 925 barter d | ee 
Francesco Crisp! Naples 192! é - . 22-praca. “{n_|106 | 200 
Quintino Sella (Pattison) § |{i9a8 376°C | sa-2 | 8°6) 2) $36./96,000) 35 | tu, Isis 
a0 nee 4 
6 4-in., 2 
*Giuseppe Sirtori .. |Genor (Odero)| 1916 | 2373 | 24 | 90] 2] 669 /15,000 pr socal Sara ot 160 
am. 2 
E. Cosenz .- 1918 
Giacomo Medici uel 4 eee || Bi 
G. La Farina 1 Ns 
Genoa es7g| 2a | 7-9] 2] 685 [15,500 | 31-34 {stv..2'm} 18-1n.]100 | 180 
Nicola Fabrizi 1917 
‘Angelo Baseint (Odero) | 1917 10 mines. J! (D.) 
Giacinto Carini 1917 
G. La Masa .. 1917 
1 
© Designated Doats in Italian official lists, 


+ Under British control. 
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Italy—continued. 
Ss oH Hy g 2 3  |Foel. 
gE] Ea] 2 ey &|é 
‘Name or Number. | Where Built. a8 38 Fr 1 siz 
ietige| & | 3” é | om 
a] 2 a 
— i -|—|-- 
DestrorEs—contd. pene Hoots. me 
Naples 
Antonio Mosto ..{] (Pattison) 5 4-in.,2| 4 
Giuseppe Abba .. Gi 1914] 239 | 24 8-8 | 2| 615 {14,500 30 2-Pr. A.A. ® m1 | 150 
Rowaliuo Piio -. ..3] Cuderod eS : 
*a1 Dera .. 1914 5 din. 2). 4 | 71 | 150 
“Giuseppe Missor! |. 1916 |} 236] 94 | 88} 3] 618 118,600) 30 { epee 16-In, 
*Gen. A.Cantore .. 7 
SGen. A. Chinotto .. Genoa 1921 : 3 4-in., 1} 18-in.|200 | 150 
SGen, A Gasctno <2 | ON seu] ae | v9] 2) assis | ae atin NG 
*Gen. M. Prestinari i 1992 4 
Gen. C. Montanari kay hin 253 
Andace (cx-Japanese : 4 
Kawakaze).. ..| Yarrow .. | 1917 | 287| 27-5] 8°3| 3| gos |a1,500| ses S- 
Solferino 4. 
8.Martino,Curtatone || ¢ Leghorn ) | (1921)! 26a 86 Hrtvsrerte tar 
Castelfidardo, Cala- {Ontando) } 19229] gggj} 28°5 2| $860 j92,000| sq |JStn. aa. os | 170 
1923! 966 2 my 26(] 18t0. 
tafimi, Monzam- if 
ano... baa 
Scsmanmnrs— 
A. Cagni.. .. .. | Monfalcone 1940 | 285 | 25°6 | 17-2 | 2] 1461 | 4600 18 23°9-in., a oe | oe 
c—< _ a9 4M. AA, -in. 
L.Torell! .. .. | LaSpezia .. | 1940 ¥ 1036 | 3600 18 13°0-in., 8 
Lida Vinel *. Ua speaia "- | tose |} 7 | 225 | 16-8 | 2 tose | SED | as | Pee Lantin| 6 | +» 
A. Begnolini.. 5 1030 | 3500 | 18 1st, | 8 
EB Gtullant ; Taranto 1, Bf 1s 2) OO |] ae | awa farin| | - 
Barbarigo .. 
Nenlero aes 8 
wee it t 
peniele ey Adriatico .. [2 1938 | basop] 23-5 | 16-6] 2] 941 | 3000] 22 | 230m Jail ..| -- 
Mocenigo 1938 
Bio, as edt nm 139-in, | 5 
Guglielmotti | Tost 4. .. | 1938 | 231-4] 22} | 138 | 2] 96] 3.000/ 9-5 asad, [2a] 
Cappeliint .. .. | Spexta ..| rao] 238/238 | as | 2! 959] 3,000) 27 4m” Joidn,| 82] 2° 
«| Adriatioo .. | 1936 
It) | Adriatico [7] 1936 
“| Orlando 1937 
II | Adriatica 1936 
ae be 1936] p19 | a1 | 144] 2] 620] 1350 “ 1 seda. 6 
s¢ | Toa 1936 sa | “800 | oe an. |anin| | - 
++ | Orlando 1938 
S| Mere °, | 876 | 1380 4 6 
Adriatioo ., | 1936] 206 /2a-6 | to-s | “2 | 7) 1580 | 3t ain} 4] = 
Adriatco .. | raze | aor | a [saa] a] $20] 1350 | te, Se Lael aes 
Orlando ..| sss] tov} a [aaa] 2] £2] 1980 | Me | Been |e tao] 
13-9-in, 
119 0} 2880 ww "3 a2 A eo} .. 
Youat .. Tosl .. ..| 1937 | 2668) 23$/ 128] 3) i555 | i300 ry 80 mines 1-In, 
G. Finsi x i 1832 | 4400 17 [2 4-Tin. 4m.) 8 
Me Tame Speria .. | 1995 | 976 | 26-5 | 13-2] 2) | | Se | te mines | a1-in,| 09 | ++ 


* Designated torpedo boats in Italian official lists, + Minelayers, 
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Italy—continued. 
3 Dimensions | i ae z } eae 
3 lee re as 8 
Sameor Number. | Where Built. | 2 | 48 zg a ry ‘ 1 ou 
Bg] . 2 
5 Fel g |B eel#8/ f 
Sa] 2) § a| = é | 
paan eee Pema Fics pase caeea Perea ny ee bee 
Sopmwaninrs—contd, Feat. | Feet.| Feet. Tons. Knots. Tome 
Smeraldo ¥ 
Toy 690 | 1,350] 14 isein |, 5 . 
Birena, Nerelde, 1983} 197 | BL | iz | 2) ie7|"s00 | oe . Lin. 
Galates . Monfaloone 
Qndina 13st, | 8 A 
Archimede Taranto .. | 1996] 2319] 224] 13 | 2 Ae ecdas| » 
23ein. | 8 eS 
Oterist .. .. ..| Montalcone | 1934] 240| 234] 143] 2 ay al ‘ 
2 44-in, a 
a1in.| + 
Pietro Miccat .. | Taranto... | 1995] 296] 38%] 11-5] 2 iti Ps : 
a]. 
stra Narvalo, } beaevete fo] 1930 | 229] 19 | ies] 2 ee 21-in.| 
‘ 
Serpents £Saipe 2 | arama” j} 2982}] 200-0] 108] as | ‘Yue atta) .. |. 
Santorre Santaroea 
Gre Menotd Anealdo .. | 1929 sal 
Fratelli lera .. 14-In. of ar 
Luciano Manara ..j| Monfaloone | 19297) 239/19 | 16-5] 2 fe. | arta, 
Luigi Settembriat |: 
Ruggiero Setimo .,j] Taranto .. | 1930 ‘ 
1 4°7-in, 66 80 
{ crea} } tem | atz| a7 | 16-8 | 2 au) | 31-in 
faranto | 1929 ‘ 2 Lain, 2x.) 4 | 50] 41 
(Tost) iss a3 | 18-6 | 14 24 mines | 21 mJ 
. 192' 
‘, 28 | 1 4-7-in. 6 we 
Petree gery etre i ast | 25-6 | 18-6 | 2 14 x. 16 mines] 21-in.| 
§ ine i 
vy. sete 3 1 791 | 3,000] 17-5 14in. 6 | 35] os 
ME Colonna. 1997 | agg | ie-7| 19-8] 2| i000 | Pooe | 5 au. | 2-in 
a. oe - 
G. Mamel ¢ 710} 3,000 | 17 1 4in. 6 a 
G@! da. Procida” 13 | 2) 994] 1,000) anu, | ai-in 35 
sov| 50 | 8 13in.aall a | ao] 15 
5 eee 81 Bet ged if x, talf 68-4, 
sse| xe | is [mines |, 
-In. A.a,| 4 
H 1,2, 4, 6,8 Vickers... | iit | soa} 158/12 | 21 Ze | igo | To Ni aa fretin| 22] 38 
land 6 only 


About 14 submarines projected, 
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Japan 
rire iis 
= s 2 

Name or'Number. | Where Built.| 3 A 3 : i = al i Et 
4 i | 2 ba 8 | ow 
QUE fe] * | + [ele 

Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons, Knots. [Tons 
1939 4 
1940] 360 | 33-3 9 2 | 1500-| 33,000 uM 65-in. (24-in, 500 
2000 (Q) 
193T-| 2 
toss} 356 | 833 | 9 | 2| 1600 |38,000/ 34 65-In, |24in. |200| 500 
(Q.) 
! 
| 
6 6-in. i 
tose | 836 | 31-8] 9-1] 2| 1368] 37,000] 34 suas 7) 200] 400 
2 
ag 338 | 32°7| 8-8] 2/1368 |37,000] 34 55-in. guns/g}-jn, | 200] 400 
am, (T) 
192! : 
er 3715] 34 | 10-7 | 2| 1700 | 40,000) 34 66-in,, 2 a. Ty 200/ 420 
1929" | 
1929 
1930 1 
1930 i 
1929 
1929 
1927 2 
jogs p] 371-6) 34 | 10-7] 2| 1700 | 40,000, 34 | 65-in., 2m.| 21-in.li97 | 420 
(T.) 
1928 
1927 
1927 
1927 
tp 1927 
“Uranami or Sasebo 1928. 


* U.S. claimed 62 Japanese destroyers sunk by November, 1943. 
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Japan—continued. 
Dimensions. : : 
< a ¢ 
ig Sle] £ g ro & FI 
* a ard rey s & | & [reel 
Name or Number. | Where Butlt.| Z| = = EE i 2 aE i & 
a E TELE os 
Sara jel 2 |8 |-or 
ES L = 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots. \Tons 
2 
320 4 4-T-in. 
go | 98] 2/1315 |3e,500] sa |} » | a1-tp. = 
Dp. b QM. Aa, ‘lias | 
(t) 00 
320 if . 
EL 30 | 9°6| 2|1270]38,500| a4 
Nodelase. Yule ‘ Nagasaki 
aze, Yukaze, jagasaki .. Y 
Hakaze, Minekaze “dial 
Namikaze, Maldzuru Po pac 3 = 
Numakaze, Nokaze, b p.| 29°25] 9°5 | 2 | 1215 [38,600 | 34 . Wwelpats 149 | — 
Tachikaze, Shiokaze, || Mitsubishi, P Mead!" py woo 
Hokaze, Yakaze, Kawasaki,” }|1926~29 
Akikaze Maldzura 
bate Cuass— 
‘akatake |. 
@ { Kaen: 1922 \ 
2 — 
$ Fojinagata,. |1922, 23 ae 26-5 | 8:3 | 2] 820 |21,500 | 31-5 ai-in,|110 | 
} Isbikawa- a (D) 
Jima |1922-23 
Uraga.. .. | 1923 
Sasebo.. 2. 92 
Maidzura “.fhiove-18/275°°| 95-3 | 7-9} 2} 755 |e,oo0 | si-8 | §34°7!M..\ligin, Loo | 3 
Kawasak! ay hi am, (t) 
Kure... «- ‘i 2 
Isbikawa-{|1917-19|725°S| 26 | 8 | 2] 770 [21,500] 31-6 43 2°7 in ain, 
.P- am. aad] 7p) 
1920- | 275-5) . 3 = 
1929 | pp. | 2% | & 2] 770 |21,s00 | 315 a o| = 
TORPEDO BoATs— 
Chidori. Maizuru ..)/ 933 
Pale eeiiuaaets } 254| 24 | 6 | 2/ 527| 7000 26 satio. larde,| e+ | = 
Hatsukart Futinagata }| 1988 
+Yamasemi Schichau .. | 1912 | 196} 21 | 9 | 2] 390 20 2sin. | .. |---|] .. 
tKawasemi Kawasaki .. | 1908 | 135 | 15$ | 72] 1] 96 | 1200 Ee eer ersa (Peon fg feos 
Otori Maizura - 
Hiyodori .. 1. 11 | Isbikawa- 
jima 
Hayabusa... .. | Yokobama 
gi Oraka 3 
34-7-in, ae 
ee 1935, 263 26 6y 2 595 | 9000 28 isa. la. in.} ** 
Isbikawa- 
jima 
Mitsui 
Tama, 


© Capsized in 1934 but has been repaired and put ‘into commission again, t ex-Chinese Chien Kang. + ex-Chinese Hu Ngo. 
A number of the above ships have been destroyed. 
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Name or Number. 


SUBMARINES *— 


Im .. 


i, I2, 13 es 

fll21 ex I21 .. 
1122 ex 122 .. 
1123 ex 123 .. 

aoe ex 124... 
53 


155 


a) aes 
Midget Class .. 


Japan—continued. 
: 7 = 
j JE]E|! 
Where Built. | © 3 ay 
4 & i a 
Tons. Knots, 
Kure , 1933 
Kobe .. Surf. 
Basebo.- | -+(| 1904 ‘Sub on 
jwasakl .. 14co 
Kawieakl oy) 25, (1 22!) 9. [ 98] 3) | 
ele ae 
Mitsubishi”. }} 1998 A 
- 1939 1950 | 8000 Ww 
ss Toot | 34] 299/104) 2] a55)-— | = 
Kawasaki .. | 1935 | 344 | 29°9 | 14-4] 2| 1960] sooo | 17 
Kore .. .. 2600 | 1800 9 
Kawasaki .. | 1934 | g90| 30 | 16-7.) 2] 1900] 6000 | 17 
2500 | 1800 9 
1638 | 6000 | 19 
o 1 2 — — 
321 | 26-9 | 15-9 aa | tae > 
1635 | 6000 a 
3204 | 257] 16 | 2| 065 | ie00 | To 
320 | 30-2] 157 | 2| 1955 | 6800 | 17 
2480 | 1800 9 
i 1142 | 2400 “ 
aroh | 246 | 14 | 21 | iz00 | oe 
1635 | 6000 | 21 
sag] 26 | 16 | 2) |] re 
16 
Kure... .. 2395 | 22 | 10°58} 2] 700 | 1200 | — 
Mitsubishi. . eek | iso | ay 
Mitsubishi... 2433 | 20 | 124] 2 | 7000 | iz00 is 
Mitsubishi... 250 | 24-2 | 12°4 988 | 2400 | 16 
1300 | 1800 | io 
1924 | 300 | 28:7] 15}! 9 6000 19 
Kare .. H iss | 330 | 25 | 16-8 2000 | ia00 | 7-5 
Kawasaki ..| 1924 5 124] 2} 655 | 1200 | ~13 
Kicawasakt ©. | 1023s |29°S] 20 tooo | ier | i 
Sasebo =... | 1923 46 
Yokosuka .. | 1924 > |243°5 | 20°1 | 12 a 2600 16 
Sasabo —.. | 1922 pe 1200 To 
Kure .. .. | 1923 G 2 moo | 17 
Yokonika “| 1922 coal Da Mas i082 | ig0e | Tors 
itsu oo | 18: 
Mitsubishi.; | 1921 }/231-5| 23°5 | 13 | 2 | 893 | 2400 1 
Mitsubishi.. | 1920 1082 | 1200 10°5 
15 


\ 1 3-9 in, 
} 1 4.7-in. 
25-5-in. 
2 5°5-In, 


15-in. 
L seaplane 


14-in, 
im. 


14°7-in. 


Armament. 
| Torpedo Tubes. 


ie Sele. 


1 5°5-Lo. 


1 4-T-in. 


13-15-in, 
AAS 


14-7-in. 
MAL 


1 3°16-in, 
Asay 1M. 


14°7-in. 


1 4-7-in. 
1 8:16-in. 
1 3-pr. 


1 3°15-in, 
1 3-pr. 


13°15-in, 


6 
21-in. 


4 
21-in, 


HLA., 1 3-pr. 


Complement, 


65 | 76 


65 | 76 


* U.S. claimed 6 Japanese submarines sunk by November, 1943. 
+ Fitted for minelaying. 


bigiizes ty GOORle 
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Name or 
Number, 


Drsrnorers— 
Jan van Galen 
Tjerk Hiddes 


Ast Cass Tor-| 
PEDO Boats— 


@ 18, 15 and 
16 oe 

ZB... 

ZeS8 .. 


BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL. 


}er-British 


{Schelde } 
Fijenoord 


Amsterdam 


Scheldt 
{FAjono: a } 1915 | 192 


lez-British oe o 
Rotterdam |1932-3 | 242 
Rotterdam | Bldg.| 265 


De Schelde anes 
9: 

ceo, eile 

Rotterdam Bldg. 


Wilton Bldg. 
Fijenoord 


De Schelde | 1981 | 109 


Fijencord 1924 | 2188 


Amsterdam 
Flushing 1925] 179% 


Netherlands.® 


17°8 


Displacement. 


8 
S 
& 


3 
7 
§ 
i Armament. A g 
EE 1] 8 [com 
a é g | on 
& 
Knots Tons 
. 6 4°7-In. oe 
8 40 
2,600] 25 | 2 3-tn. 1777-4 = 
in. 
6,600] 27 | 23-in,2m.  |17-7- a 
in. 
4 
27 lesin,en. [itr] ag | 2 
in. 
az] 185m, | 8/56]. 
) 2 2-pe. 21- 
17 1 3°5-In, ie 
oO 2 1°6-in. 21-| 86] .. 
in. 
8,000] 20 | 18°5-In. 5 
fens ba) 216-4n, | 22-| 87 | on 
900 | 15 5 
“coo | 8 | 21°6-tm. aa. | 2-| a1] .. 
io. 
15 i 6 = 
2,400 | 15 | 2 8°5-in. 6 = 
“725 | 8 | 1 maxim a $1 | 46 
0/12} peep as, | 9% Se 
—|9 "|e | 20 | sr 


* Under the control of Germany, 
A Netherlands Submarine operating with the British Navy reported lost. 


+ Under British control 
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Name or Number. 


Dustnorers— 
2 Destroyers .. 


Draug, Troll... 


Two Destroyers 


Torrepo Boats: 


Kjek. Avas 
Hauk, Falk 


Skarv, Toilet 


Where Built, 


Boren .. 
Horten 
ea-British .. 


Horten 
Horten 
Horten .. 
Horten .. 
ox-British .. 


p= fi 


1lT | 14°65 
US | 14°56 


1385 | 14-9 


Norway.® 
A 
is 
£ 
ER 

(Zi 
2 
2 
BE 2 
eo; 2 
eo) 1 
oo | 2 
eo + 
5 v 
BT] 1 
oT 7 
ea t 
10-5 | 2 


167-3 | 17°65 


413 


21°8 


it. 


fe 
2 18) 


* Under the control of Germany. 
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Soviet Union. 
Some of the details given below are uncertain. 


Name or Number. 


Frori.ta Leapers— 


Leningrad... 


Gnevni.. . 
Gordy... 2.1. 
Gremyashchi .. 
Grozovoy .. .. 
Grozyashchi :. 
Besposhtchadni 
Felix Dzerzhinskt 
Petrovski “ 
Nezamojni 
Shaumyan .. 


Kalinin .. .. .. 


Karl Liebknecht 


Artem... 


(ex-! ) 


Groza," Metali, 
Smertsch, Taifun, 
Uragan, | Wiche, 
Vyuga,  Tsikion, 
Grom, Vikbr, 
Burya. Purga, 
Tucha 


Where Built, 


Ship & Eng. 
Co,, Niko- 
laev 


Revel.. 


Leningrad, . 


Leningrad . 


Nikolaev 


Leningrad 


Launched, 


1938- 
1940 


1917 


1915 


1914 | 
1914 
1915 


1914 


1932 


1933-35) 


7 t 
Dimensions. is | 2 A z a 
= es] 2 ; 
4 2 28) 8 | € % i 
HlalERla| : i 
s & a |e 
Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Tons. Knots, 
: 5 6*1-in. 
430 Pra ere ee be eee 3 (2 +6 ni 
oe on oe 2 | 1600 | 50,000 38 
303 | 29°5 /10°6 | 2| 1326 | 29,000/ 28 
3445 | 31-3] 9-7 | 2 | 1350] 32,200] 35 
321 31 | 9°25] 2| 1610] 32,000] 29 
44-in., 
13-in.'A.a., 
315 31 10 2 | 1260 | 30,000 2 aM, 
80 mines 
. . 4 4-in., 1 3- 
336 S11 fos 2 | 1100 | 23,000 au in, 4, 
24-Ine., 
236 | 24 | 10 | 2] 100 | 13,200] 29 {3 3-in., 2M. 
40 mines. 
236 a4 10 2/| 100 | 13,200 29 2 4-in., 
3 3-in., 2M. 
40 mines 


120) 


m 


12 


Digitized by Google 


400 
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Soviet Union—continued. 


Z 


Dimensions, |e; | = s pi) s 
z Sel els. | ¢ (lle 
ai es) | 2 | Ee a |&|8 
Name or Number, | Where Bunt. 3 | 32% | ¢ | Z ER 3 é £ z a 
4 EE SiPR Te] 2/4") & TEE 
FE E a é/s 
| | = 
r= 
Gvarp Sares— : Feet. | Feet,| Feet. Tons. Knots. | a 4 in, 
Deerschinski .. -}] Amsaldo | 19s | 260 | 27 "| 9 °| 3} B00'| 5,400] 20 {7 EA 
Kirov... es 
Summanrwrs— 7 6 
artist ee we - 1039 1 4in. 1 is 
Garibaldiets.. : } Moss} to | fee tage) oP ae. a 
Karbonari .. ., 
Dekabrist se 
Narodovoleets  .. } 1931 
ardeets, . Be 
Paso Mepis i : ee, | eee) ty at, 2] 5 
Jacobinets .. .. 240) 43 | 138) 2) G88] 1200] se 1-5 im) tae] Te 
Revolusioner | 1931 a. 
Spartakovets | 
12 others aye 1936 . 2 
‘About 100°" 1985- 13 ; ie 
5 a aa ns tor | 189 | «+ | +. | ..] 200]. 5 1 ibein, |18- 
About 100 Type r3s-] 200 | .. |. |] soof .. | ove | rarsin, | 8 
Sehtech .... ss 1941 = Fi 
8 
cues) | a yao} fw fe aim a. | 20 
Zverda and 4 others, spot Pe | e060 in 
Bolshevik 
Komissar 
Kemmupar 
Tovarisnch 
Krasnoarmeets 
rasnoflotets 4 
Bednyak 1916- | 993 ‘ 2 | 50) 2600 16/2 6-pr., 1] as. 
Proletarit 5. Petereberg | 1617 Me | Ese 790 | 300] > na. i 
Batrak .. 
Rabochi 
Metallist 
Kommunist 
Marxist 
Pelltebowik: =: sto} 200] a7 hh ain, fae. 
55 (ex-British) .. os 1917 230 Pry 13 2) ii39 | T6800 10 MG. 
1200 135 1 151-in., 
190 | 2g | 1 2 00 a 20 mines | 1) 


Digtizedby Google 
i< 
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Name or Number. 


Sapcher-Barcaiztegal 
Juan Lasaga ake 


Valeseo 


Velasco Ceuta 
Velasco Melilla 


Torrrpo Boats— 


T 7, 9, 14, 16, 17, 
18, . } 


General Mola .. 
General Sanjurjo 


‘Launched, 
Screws. 
Disp! 


(Extreme.)} 
‘Number of 


BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL. 


Tons. 


1536 


187 


42,000 


83,000 


60,000 


20,000) 


3750 


z 
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Sweden. 
Dimensions. : ; ‘ 
S E a 4 |S] ¢ jr 
= 5 
Name or Number. | Where Built. iE ; FA Hy EE & i 
7 
u ilk Fy : E : 8 [oi 
8 a & [ 
Feet.) Feet, Feet| Tons. Knots. Tons 
Destroyers— 
Mode .. 
mace = Gothenburg .. | Bldg. 
aaa 1940 
I oo 
Norrkoping Gothenburg .. | 1949 
Karlskrona .. | 1938 | > 304] 29°5 | 125 | 2 | 1020 | 3: so fst. | ot has [= 
Stockholm “+ | 1988 sass) teers e 150 
lalmo .. Bt . 
Goteborg Goteborg .. | 1985 
KiasHom —.. | Malmo 34-7-in.. 2h 
Kias Uggla <. | Karlskrona §| 1°) s0¢-2| 29-2 | 105 | 2 | 1,000.00"! 35 apes.” [Appt 125 | 
Ehrenskold =... | Goteborg 1926 i Ady 2M. | §, 
Nordenskjold .. | Malmd = 
Wale .. ..| Malmo .. | 1906 | 216 |208 | 9 | 2| 354] 8,000) 30 | 29-m.ae-| 4 | °° |_80 
Drs. in, << 
Ragnart -. | Malmo .. | 1909 
Sigurd .. «+ | Gothenburg .. | 1909 2 67 
Vidar .. =... | Malmo -+ | 1909 >] 216 | 20:8 | 9 2] 354 8000-1} 30:0 43-in., J | 18- 80 
Hugin :: — :! | Gothenburg :: | 1909 9,000 2m. | in. 3 
Munin .. ne «+ | 1910, (D.) 
range! 6 | 72 | 107 
Wrangel toe }| Gothenburg .. | 1917 | 2328/22 | 92 | 2| 458| 11,000; 340 | 43-m,2a. ace 
Malmo ..  .. | Gothenburg .. | 1938 eran S| 2 jh 
Karlskrona «+ | Karlskrona .. | 1939 304 20°56 | 12°5 2 | 1,030} 32,000 39 “ os 21- i 
Norrkoeping Gothenburg .. | 1940 me 160 
Gjaevie .. . | Gothenburg .. | 1940. 
+Puke 4 4-7-in., Hoe 
(ex-Ricasoli) Naples «+ | 1926 278-6 | 23-2 8-7 2 935 | 36,000 35 21-5-in. 4 Ls 
tPsilander 200 
(ex-Nicotera) 
tRomalus 
(e2-Spica) Naples —.. | 1934 | 208°6| 26-0 | 7-4 | 2] 638 | 19,000] 34 oa Nea 
us 
(ex-Astore) 
4in Number .: ve Bldg. | .. | .. | .. |. | 1000] .. AN Ie 
Kockum 1941 204 20°5 | 11 2 acd 38 1 4-in., 2m. a 
de = eel er be Bat) 21] os | oe 
Naval Yard, | (1930 4 = 
Karlskrona ' {41926 $/ 213 | 21 | 10-8 |*. s 2.800 | 18 | 1¢-tn.,1,| 20- | 32 |— 
1928, = 9 in, 40 
Nayal, Yard, } 500 | 2, 15 4 
Kariskrona $} 1921 | 185 | 185 | 9-2 650 |] | tSAmam.| as]. Pag 
Kockum Oo., 450 4 ae 
Malmo 1o20 [171 | 165 |ar5 | .. | cy | 282) +. | astnvaa.|28-] .. |= 
500) | == in. 23 
492 16 4 
Kalskrona .. | 1925 186 23-2 oe]. 650 oe 7. 18-in.,1M.|18- | .. | 
in. 34 
500 4 
Kockum ie 199 oor far] .. | dep | | 28 [etm 21-| 28) .. 
1936 4 
204 20% 11 2 32/.. 
+ | 1938. 
Pa eal ere a ee tals 
Se Biles th ae) |)2. |) Sem. fess asia 
t Beltalian, 


ized by Google 
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United States. 


silt lt 
wu i Me 


Dimensions. 


it. 


Name or Where built. 


| Completed, 

2 Length. 

$ | (Extreme.) 
Number of 
Screws. 
Standard 
Maximum 


Torpedo Tubes, 


Bethlehem, 1.9.43 

Fore Kiver 

Bethlehem, | 3.11.43 
Hingham 


Boston, N.Y. 
Charleston, 


Charleston, 
N.Y. 
Puget Sound, 
YY. 
Total 8.B, 
1942-3] .. ve [ice [owe - . +» | —5-im. guns} .. 
Bath, LW. 
Hochiebetts 
Island 
Bethlehem, 
San 
Franisco 
The "Sullivans on Launch 
Stephen Potter 6.4.43 
Tingey 
Twining 
‘Yarnall 
Boyd 
Bradford 
Brown 
Cowell 


* Some of these vessels completed in 1942. 


Digitized by Google 
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United States—continued. 7 
wns femelle d ial 1 |e lL 
me | 2 fill LL Lee 


Gulf 8.B. Co. 


Seattle 


Harrison |! || Consolidated 

Bteel Co. | 

Orange 
Haltgan ._ ¢| Boston, N.Y. ' 
a 1942-8*] 5. |... —5-in, guns} .. 


* Some of these vessels completed in 1942, 


Digitized by Google 
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United States—continued. 


are 


: a a 
LEI lcd al 


| 


Name or Where built. 


: 
Completed. 


‘L'nched 


James Norfolk, N.Y. 13.1.43 

Shubrick . 
Beatty |‘, | Charleston, 
‘Tillman ae N.Y. 
Jouett 1939 

v1 Mf Bath, Tw, 1038 
Sampson or 1938 
Warrington |.{\| Federal 8.8. f| 1038 
Somers o Co, 19338 
Winslow we 1937 
McDougall | $| New York 1987 (| 381 | set | 104 | 2 | 1,850 | 50,000 | 37 | 8 5-In. 
Selfridge ey 1937 8 
Balch. . 1937 ore 
Moffett oe Bethlehem, 1937 
Clark ox Fore River 1936 
Phelps - 1936 
‘Anderson 4 Leis 8.B. 1939 wae 354 | 10% 2 1,720 | 50,000 37 5 5-in. 
‘Swanson hun Charleston, 
Nicholson. } N.Y. 1041 
Woolsey |.” | Bath, 7.W. 1941 
Wilkes. 341 
Friesen < b| Boston, N.¥. $| gq, f| WE: | 4 | 108] 2 | 1.680 | 60.000) 7 | 5 6.tn 
Ladlow oo 
Grayson... {| Hrigston. 1941 


| nosto nae 


Dighized by Google 
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United States —continued. 
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Dimensions. i) 3 
Name or ri 3 i i 
peeece Where built. 5 22 
E 3 ag 
Feet. |Feet. |Feet. Tons. 
1941 
1940 
1940 
341 | 354 | 108 | 2 | 1,620 
w.L. 
1939- 
1940 
1939 
S41 364 | 108 | 2 | 1,570 
wWw.L. 
1939 
1988 
334 
on | 342) 98 | 2 | 1,500 
1938 w.L. 
1939 
1936- 
1938 
1936 
1937 
1936— 334 | 348] 98 | 2 | 1,500 
1938 on 
w.L. 
1,395 
1935 334 | 344] 9 | 24 | 1,305 
1,375 


50,000 


42,800 


42,800 


37 


37 


37 


364 


36% 


it. 


65 6-in, 


5 5-in, 


4 5-In, guns, 


4 5-in. AA, 
8 ua, 


Digitized by GOOgle 
Cc 


10 
21-in. 


12 
21-in. 


16 
21-in. 


12 
21-in, 


160 


155 


190 


160 
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United States—continued. 


mal 


Displacement. 


i 
i 


Humphreys .. 
Kan . 


N. 

Navy Yard, | 1935 
Boston 

Norfolk, N.W. 1920 


Navy Yard, | 1022 
Mare Island. | 1921 


New York 
8.B. Co. 


1921 
Cramp, Pa. { 1920 


Cramp, Pa, 


Newport News | 1921 
Co, 


1934 


334 


1921 
1920 
1922 
1922 


1921 
1920 


1019 


1p21 (| S144 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1921 


1920 


Sl44 


1920 


1919 P| 314-4 


1920 


1920 sl44 


1919. 


1,365 
1,345 
1,305 


1,395 


342 | OF] 2 


1,410 


31 98) 2 | 1,190 


31 98] 2 | 1,190 


31 98) 2 1,190 


42,800 


26,000 


35 


27,000 


ee OO 


26,000 35 


27,000 35 


25,000 35 


44-in.,13-in. 


4 4-In.,13-in, 
4.A. (Parrot, 
Whipple, 
Edws. & 
Borie have 

4 5-in. guns.) 


44-In.,18-in, 
AA. ( 


4 4-In., 
1 3-in, A.A, 


122 


122 


122 


* Seaplane tenders. 


¢ Experimental vessel. 


+ Minesweepers. 


Digitized by Google 


375 


375 


375 
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j Dimensions, 2 g ; g\¢ 
oie 3 3 3 
a Ea ieee —| 8 i alee qf FI & | & | roe 
Jame or Ss 3 : s = 
abe ol Where built. | ‘© 3/53] 8 Hs sila 
B1ZS are 
5 3 & | on. 
a A e & 
DrsTRoYERS— Feet. | Feet.| Feet. Tons, Knots. Tons, 
continued. 
Stansbury. 
Howard Union, 1.W. ‘ 
Homan Fore River {| 92” p| 8144] 31 | 98] 2 | 1,000 | 27,000 | 35 | 4 4-in, triple | 122 | 288 
Crosby {| 'S.B. Co. 1 8-in, A.A. 21-in, 
Palmer, 1918, 
Herbert. 
Schenel N.Y. 8.B, Co. 4 .g| 2 he 
~ 8 1i9 | 314-4] 31 | 9:8] 2 | 1,090 | 26,000 | 35 triple | 122 | 28 
Dickerson. 21-in. 
J. Fred Talbot 
Coles): 
Filis 3. 
Bernadou - 
Dupont 
Biddle 
Biakeley =~ 4) cramp, pul, | 1919 6} 314-4] 31 | 98] 2 | 1,000 | 26,000 | 35 | 4 4-1n., iutae | isattona 
Breckiuridge VSlin AA. | o4in, 
Roper Pe 
Elliot y 
Greer é 
Tarbell 1918 
Upshur 1918 
Hamilton « 1919 
i 191 " * 4 
Kennison ae Island, | jig |] S144) 21 | 9:5) 2 | 1,090 | 24,200 | 35 triple | 122 | 286 
Kilty . av 1918 21-In, 
t 1918 
Tadger N York 314-4] 31 . 

r lew Yor isi | 14-4 98] 2 | 1,090 | 26,000 | 35 | 4¢-in., < 
‘Tattnall 8.B. Co, 19a, aa;, | Sele | 188s 986 
{Lamberton ‘i Newnort News | i918 | a14-4| 31 | 98] .. | 1,090 | 25,000 | 35 | 4 4-n, 4 

Oe 13-in.'4.a, | triple | 122 | 286 
Lea .. 1918 21-in, 
Dorsey 1918 ae 
Rent; :: P| Cramp, Pa. jo1s p] Sea] st | os 1,090 | 26,000 | 35 | 13-in.’a.a. 4 
ert ths (Rathbumne) | triple | 122 | 286 
eaenteene aeie has 34-in.) | 21-in, 
Crane 5 1919 4 
Chew .. Union Plant. | 919 ¢| 3144] 32 | 98] .. | 1,060 | 27,000 | 35 | 4 4-In., triple | 122 | 288 
Schley wd 18-in, AA, s1-fn. 
§McKean —.._ | Union, LW. 1918 | 314-4] 31 | 9-9 1,060 | 27,000 | 35 | 44-in., triple | 122 | 236 
13-in. 4,4, 21-in, 
§Stringham a4 Fore oo eiver | isis | sis4] 31 | 9:8] .. | 1,060 | 27,000 | 35 | 4 4-in. 4 
sara 1 8-in. ALA. triple | 122 | 283 
21-in, 
Manley .._ | Bath, I.W. 1917 | 315-5] 30:7) 9:5 1,020 | 20,000 | 32 | 3 4-In. 12 
13-in, a.a, | 2t-In. | 122 | 260 
Allen.. .. {Bath, IW. 1917 | 315-3] 29:9] 9-8 920 | 17,500 | 30 | 44-in. feinte 
18+in. AA. | gyhe | 122 | 200 
Destroyers Now |rrrrep 
as MINELAVE|ns— 
preble +" Bath Iron- 1920 4 4-in, 
tien} x works 1920 f| 314-4] 30-5] 9 | 2 | 1,160 | 27,000 | 35 © | 13-In. 4.4, — | 107 | 375 
Tracy...” | Cramp 1920 Wives 
Gamble 1 U| Newport News bt oe 
— ‘ nig 1919 f| 314-4] 30:5] 9 | 2 | 1,160 | 25,000 | 35 | 18-n aa. | — | 120 | 286 
Montgomery le Pa shines 
+ Minesweepers. ¢ Raquipped as targets, wireless controlled. § Destroyer transports. 
A new class of ship, numbers. By September 1, 1943, 364 keels 


the 
had been laid Lena 2st ‘ships lau 


being commissioned. 


Sleatroy or encorty is being produced in 
The firet ship was delivered 


ra 


w Google 
3 


19 


bruary, 1943. More than 1 ship a day Is now 
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United States—continued. 


Pargo.. oA 
Hammerhead 
Peto . 


Guardfish 


Silversides 
‘Trigger 
Wahoo 


r Dimensions, | |us .| A i ¥ 
3 —|$ 18 iz & ls 4 
g 13 = |EE) B38] 2 
:¢|./]4 €/3 g 
Where built. : E 3 (5 a z a 
if £4" |2°l2| 3 H é 
a a 
in Feet. | Feet.| Feet Tons, Knots. 
Electric Boat Co, 
Bldg. | .. | «- | .. | +. | 1.526 | 6,500) 21 a 
Manitowoc 8.B. Co. 
Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, 
‘Mare Island 
Electric Boat Co. 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 
1941- | 208 | 27 | 13-2) 2) 1,476 | .. | 17 “ 
1942 | W.L. — 8 
Electric Boat Co. 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 
Bidg.*| 307 | 27 2} 1,526 | 6,500] 22 | 1 8-in, 
Electric Boat Co. 


TorpedoTubes. 


10 
21- 
in. 


10 
21- 
in. 


Complement, 


* Gome of these vessels completed in 1042, and 120 more are ordered. 


ice » Google 
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United States—continued. 


_ | Dimensions. |_| 3 ; L . i P| 
3 , a 
x = é rE E Fuel 
fame or ; ,14 
Number. Where built. 5 F 2 i 25 5 g 
3 z a By 2 E 3 on. 
& a iS 
Feet. | Feet.|Feet.|" ‘Tons. ‘Knots. 
10 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1042 | 307 | 27 | .. | 2] 2526] 6600] 22 [ayn [2] |, 
Electric Boat Co. 1941 ue ae [reais 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. J} 1042 [os [e+ f° Je | fo | - is : 
lectri 5 | 6 
Portemouth Navy Yard. p| oy; | SF | 25 | 188) 2) MSO | | 2 | asin, a-| 54 
Mare Island Navy Yard. J} | ; ms as 
Electric Boat Co. 1900 |) ae ‘io 
oa {| wit. | 27 | 183) 2) o + | 18-In, md se] ee 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 1941 5 
Electric Boat Co. 1939 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1938 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 
Electric Boat Co, bad 203 | 26 [saa] 2 | 1.450 At ae Were aes, 
L. pore (ca te 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1940 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 1939 
Electrical Boat Co. 1939 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1938 
6 
Portamouth Navy Yard. | 1936 | 283 | 249) 18 | 2 Ce 21-] 86 | .. 
in 
Electric Boat Co, 1936 | 208 | 25-1] 13°0| 2 a1 | 13-In. a | sa | on 
in, 
1,540 | 4,250 6 
Dolphin Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1932 | s19 | 278] 13 | 2 | o's | Soe] rem, | a1-| 68 | .. 
: D. 
Cachalot .. | Portsmouth Navy Yard. ; 1110 | 8.100} 17_ | 4 5, - 
COHISO, on. | Re ee }{ 1934 | ert | 248] 13 | 2 | 650 | ‘Goo | & 18.in. atu] B1-] 45 | .. 
2,730 
Narwhal —.. | Portsmouth Navy Yard. ; 730 | 5,450] 17 
Nunuius<) | yatksTauand Navy Yard, }] 2090 | 871 | 35:3] 16 | 2 | 3099 Teo] se | 26! | ot} a8 | 125 
Bonita 1926 2,000 | 6,700] 19 1. 
Bass Portemouth Navy Yard. | 1925 6] sats] 27 | 146) 2 | o's06 | Too] Jasin. aa) <8. | gr | 160 
Rarracu 2 ie i 
S18... | Lake T.B. Co., Bridgeport.| 1022 | 267 | 21-8] 18°5) 2 we $000) 108.1 acts, if 
‘ - 1 S 1,500] 11-0 " ne 88 | z37 
1025 
Baye. 
1025 850 | 1,200 1 
B46e ee 8] 20: Fahd BER 4 ‘ 
si Bethlehem Shipbuilding | 1925 >| 225°3) 205) 16 | 2] tiee | = | —— | gin. 
BAB ae se Corp., Quincy Plant. 1925 1,500] 10-4 a1. | 44 | 154 
foe, te 1924 in. 
TAN 5 1924 
ont Ea : 1924 
so. 1923 
on 1923 
Baas te 1923 
rae 1923 
Bryizt Bethlehem Shipbuilding | 1928 $] 919.5] 995] 16 | 2 ~ 1,200] 45 | 1 4-tn. fae lo 
see. Corp., Union Plant. 1923 x reel a aH 
: 1923 c 
ats 1023, 
Px - 1923 
830° .. 1920 


19* * Designed by Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn, 
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United States—continued. 
+ al 


Site Ta 
me pom dial git 


ber 
Screws. 
Surface. 
rse-Power. 
jum Speed. 
Surface. 
Armament. 


210-3] 20°5] 16 2 1 4-in. 21- | 42) 140 


1923 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding 1923 
Corp., Quincy Plant. 1922 


Portsmouth Navy Yard. | 1923 }| 231 | 21-8] 13 | 2] 700 | 2,000) 14-75 | 1 4-in. 5_ | 38 | 128 
1,200 


Union, I.W. 1918 


st 
= 
a 

= 


1861] 17-5] 145] 2] 530 | 880 | 13°5 | 1 3-in, {| 30 | 63 
680 934 | 10°5 


Fore River 8.B. Co. 1919 


530 | 880 | 13:5 21- | 30 | 63 
iver 8.B, Co, o19 | 186-1] 17-5] 14-5] 2] 580 | 880 | 13° | 4 gin 
Fore River 1919 1455 oat | iD n. Fa 


° 1921 
Lake T.B. Co., Bridgeport. | 1920 \| 231 | 21-5] 13 | 2| 790 | 2,000] 15-25 | 1 4-tn, {. | 38 | 123 
ea 200 


ose .. —.. $} Fore River 8.B, Co. 1918 | 172-3] 17:5] 1464] 2] 480 | 880 | 34 | 1 5.1m. 21- | 30 | 73 
One 5. - 624 740 | 10-5 


* Designed by Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 


‘The machinery contractors for the vessels of the E. B. Co. Design built in yards other than the Navy Yards were the New 
London Ship and Eng. Co,, Grotcn, Conn., and the hulls were built under sub-contract from the E. B. Co. 
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REFERENCE SECTION. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DIARY OF NAVAL EVENTS IN 1948. 


Nore—The dates given in this Diary are taken from accounts, both official and unofficial, 
which have been published in the Press. Dates derived from the latter cannot at present 
be guaranteed as accurate. 


JANUARY. 


1.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Blean announced. 
2.—British submarine sank two supply ships off Gulf of Tunis and 
probably sank destroyer off Bizerta. 
4.—Loss of H.M. corvette Snapdragon announced. Destruction of 
blockade runner in Atlantic announced. 
5.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Firedrake announced. British trawler sank 
Italian submarine Emo off North Africa. Sinking of German 
blockade-runner in Bay of Biscay by H.M. Cruiser Scylla announced. 
6.—British submarines’ successes announced ; troopship sunk off Sicily, 
supply ship probably destroyed off Gulf ‘of Naples, railway viaduct 
near Palermo bombarded, German supply ship off Italian coast 
probably sunk ; large ateamship sunk in Adjgean ; harbour installa- 
tions in Greek port of Kumi bombarded. Allied aircraft attacked 
Japanese convoy off New Guinea; 8 transports sunk, 8 damaged ; 
118 Japanese aircraft destroyed or damaged. 
9.—Allied aircraft sank Japanese cruiser off Gasmata (New Guinea). 
10.—Loss of H.M. submarine Utmost announced. Russians announced 
German transport sunk in Barents Sea. 
11.—Russians announced enemy transport sunk in Black Sea. R.A.F. 
raided Naples. 
18.—Award of V.C. to Captain Sherbrooke, and loss of H.M. corvette 
Marigold announced. Italians admitted loss of 2 torpedo-boats. 
14.—R.A *. attacked Lorient. 
15.—R.A.F. attacked Lorient and docks at Cherbourg. Loss of H.M. 
destroyer Partridge announced. British submarine successes in 
Mediterranean announced ; 8 supply ships destroyed. 
16.—Allied aircraft raided Rabaul, 5 Japanese ships destroyed or damaged. 
British light naval forces sank supply ships south of Gabes and off 
Tripoli. 
17.—Loss of H.M. trawlers Horatio and Jura announced. British de- 
stroyers sank supply ship in Mediterranean. 
18.—R.A.F. hit 8 ships off Dutch coast. British submarine successes 
announced ; 2 supply ships sunk off Sardinia, others attacked in 
Gulf of Genoa, and goods train shelled near Paolo. 
19.—Destruction of 18 enemy ships in Mediterranean announced. Italian 
U-boat sunk off Tripoli, tugs hit, harbour works attacked by British 
light naval forces. German supply ship and trawler sunk off Holland. 
20.—British naval aircraft sank supply ship in Aégean. 
21.—Loss of H.M. minesweeper Bramble announced. Sinking by U.S. 
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warships of 5 U-boats in South Atlantic announced. British sub- 
marines destroyed or damaged 15 supply ships, 1 small naval vessel, 
in Mediterranean announced. Scuttling of Atlantic raider announced. 

22.—Brazilian aircraft sank U-boat announced. 

28.—British light naval forces bombarded Zuara (west of Tripoli). R.A.F. 
raided Lorient. U.S.A.A.F. raided Lorient and Brest. British E- 
boat activity off Norway reported by Germans. 

24.—Loss of H.M. submarine Traveller announced. U.S.A.A.F. attacked 
Palermo and Zuara. 

25.—Russians announced sinking of German destroyer in Barents Sea. 
Loss of U.S. coastguard ship Natsek announced. Sinking of U-boat 
in Mediterranean by H.M.C.S. Ville de Quebec and of 5 ships by 
British submarines announced. 

26.—R.A.F. raided Lorient and Bordeaux. 

27.—Loss of H.M. trawler Kingston Jacinth announced. R.A.F. attacked 
Copenhagen shipyards. U.S8.A.A.F. attacked Wilhelmshaven. Al- 
lied aircraft attacked 2 destroyers in Mediterranean. 

28.—R.A.F. attacked Lorient. Russians report German transport sunk 
in Barents Sea. 

29.—R.A.F. raided Lorient, sank large ship off Norway, and bombed 
railway viaduct at Morlaix. New Zealand corvettes sank Japanese 
submarine in South Pacific. U.S. naval and air units engaged 
Japanese withdrawing from Guadalcanal; battle continued until 
February 4: 2 destroyers sunk, 4 probably sunk, 6 damaged, 80 
other vessels damaged, 60 aircraft destroyed ; U.S. cruiser Chicago, 
1 destroyer, 8 subsidiary vessels, 22 aircraft lost. 

80.—R.A.F. raided Hamburg. Tripoli harbour reopened to shipping. 

$1.—U.S8.A.A.F. attack on enemy convoy in Mediterranean announced. 
Zuara occupied by Eighth Army. 


FEBRUARY. 


1.—Loss of H.M. submarine P.222, probable sinking of enemy destroyer 
off Pantelleria, loss of H.Nor.M.S. Bodo announced. Russians report 
sinking of German transport in Barents Sea. 
8.—R.A.F. raided Hamburg. 
4.—R.A.F. raided Spezia and Lorient. Further British submarine suc- 
cesses in Mediterranean announced ; 9 supply ships and 1 anti- 
submarine vessel sunk. Russians report sinking of transport in 
Barents Sea. 
7.—R.A.F. raided Lorient. Allied aircraft hit three ships at Naples. 
Canadian corvettes sank 2 submarines in Mediterranean. 
8.—Bombardment of railway bridge near Cotrone and sinking of 4 ships 
by British submarines announced. 
9.—Sinking of 4 vessels in Tyrrhenian Sea by H.M. submarine P.211 
announced. 
11.—Loss of H.M. submarine P.48 announced. R.A.F. raided Wilhelms- 
haven. 
13.—R.A.F. raided Lorient. 
14.—R.A.F. raided Spezia. 
15.—Arrival of Richelieu, Montcalm and other French warships at U.S. 
ports, and of attack on Axis convoy by British motor torpedo-boats 
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announced. Russians report sinking of 6 German transports and 
1 patrol vessel in Barents Sea. 

16.—R.A.F. raided Lorient and St. Nazaire. Sinking of H.M.C. 
corvette Louisburg in Mediterranean announced. Russians report 
sinking of 2 transports in Barents Sea. 

17.—Loss of H.M. trawler Stronsay announced. Sinking of 6 supply 
ships by British submarines and of Italian submarine by Dutch 
submarine, in Mediterranean, announced. 

18.—R.A.F. raided Wilhelmshaven. 

19.—R.A.F. raided Wilshelmshaven. 

eee aircraft atacked convoy in Central Mediterranean ; 2 vessels 


21. ce of U.S. submarine Argonaut announced. R.A.F. destroyed 
Axis tanker in Sicilian narrows and raided Bremen. 

22.—Sea-borne raid by Allied forces from India on Myebon, south of Akyab, 
sinking of 2 U.S. liners by submarines in North Atlantic, destruction 
of 2 supply ships, tanker probably destroyed in Mediterranean, and 
damage to supply ship, warship, and 2 escort vessels by Allied air- 
craft off Sicily announced. 

28.—Loss of H.M. corvette Samphire announced. 

24.—R.A.F. raided Wilhelmshaven, and attacked convoy north of Trapani; 
supply ship sunk. 

26.—Dunkirk raided 4 times, day raid on Wilhelmshaven, tanker sunk in 
Bay of Biscay by aircraft and H.M.S. Sussex. 

27.—R.A.F. raided Dunkirk. U.S.A.A.F. raided Brest. Loss of H.M. 
trawlers Bredon and Tervani announced. 

28.—R.A.F. raided 8t. Nazaire. 


Marca. 


1.—Loss of H.M. corvette Erica announced. 
2.—Air attack on Japanese convoy in Bismarck Straits ; 10 warships, 
12 transports sunk ; 102 aircraft destroyed or damaged. 
8.—R.A.F. raided Hamburg. Russians report sinking of German 
transport in Barents Sea. 
4.—Sinking of 7 supply ships by British submarines in Mediterranean 
announced. 
5.—R.A.F. sank 2 E-boats off Dutch coast. 
6.—U.S.A.A.F. and R.A.F. raided Brest and Lorient. Loss of H.M. mine- 
layer Welshman announced 
7.—Russians report sinking of transport in Barents Sea. 
8.—Loss of H.M. trawler Lord Hailsham announced. British light naval 
forces sank E-boat off East coast. 
9.—Loss of H.M.C. corvette Weyburn announced. Announced that 
German ships at Goa set on fire by crews. British light naval forces 
set tanker on fire off Dutch coast. 
10.—Fighting French naval unit successfully attacked convoy in English 
Channel. 
11.—Loss of H.M. submarine P.811 announced. British light naval forces 
torpedoed supply ship in English Channel. 
12.—Italians admitted loss of submarine. 
18.—Japanese convoy for Wewak attacked ; 2 vessels hit, 2 more on 14th. 
14.—Norwegian naval forces sank 2 ships in Floroe harbour. Sinking of 
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Italian submarine in Mediterranean by H.M.C. corvette Regina 


announced. 
15.—Allied aircraft attacked Japanese a ara on way to Aru islands. 
Japanese A.F. raided Darwin. A.A.P. raided Kiska and 


Naples. Loss of Norwegian naan Harstad and probable 
sinking by Greek destroyer of U-boat in Atlantic announced. 

16.—British light naval forces sank 2 supply ships in North Sea. Sinking 
of 4 Japanese ships announced in Washington. 

17.—R.A.F. from Malta attacked convoy, large tanker hit. Attack on 
6 U-boats by U.S. coastguard cutter Campbell announced. 

18.—Loss of auxiliary vessel H.M.8. Fidelity announced. U.S.A.A.F. 
bombed Vegesack U-boat yards. Russians report sinking of trans- 
port in Barents Sea. 

19.—Sinking of 8 ships by British submarines in Mediterranean announced. 

20.—R.A.F. hit destroyer near Malta. 

22.—Allied aircraft set troopship on fire, hit supply ship and escort vessel 
between Sicily and Tunis. R.A.F. raided St. Nazaire. Allied 
aircraft attacked Japanese convoy off Dutch New Guinea. Loss of 
H.M. destroyer Lightning and recent visit of H.M. King George to 
Home Fleet announced. 

28.—Russians report sinking of transport in Barents Sea. Enemy convoy 
intercepted off Terschelling, 8 ships hit. 

25.—Presumed loss of Norwegian submarine Uredd announced. R.N.A.S. 
sank R-boat near Boulogne. U.S.A.A.F. raided Kiska 6 times. 

26.—U.S. warships turned back Japanese force on way to Aleutians. 

27.—Loss of H.M. trawler Moravia announced. 

28.—British light coastal forces destroyed 1 patrol craft, damaged 1 off 
Dutch coast. R.A.F. raided Rotterdam and St. Nazaire. 

29.—Allied aircraft attacked Japanese convoy on way to New Guinea; 
destroyer hit. British light naval forces attacked E-boats off East 
coast, 1 rammed, others damaged. 

80.—Russians report sinking of transport in Black Sea. 

81.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Rotterdam. Further British submarine successes 
in Mediterranean announced ; 8 ships sunk, others damaged. 


APRIL. 


1.—Russians report sinking of transport in Barents Sea. 
2.—R.A.F. raided Lorient and St. Nazaire. Air attack on enemy convoy 
in Mediterranean announced ; 1 ship sunk, several set on fire. 
4.—R.A.F. raided Kiel. U.S.A.A.F. raided Naples; again on 6th, 11th, 
12th, 15th, 24th, 28th. 
5.—Loss of H.M. submarine Tigris announced. U.S.A.A.F. raided 
Antwerp. 
7.—Japanese aircraft attacked U.S. shipping off Guadalcanal, losing 89 
planes ; 8 U.S. ships sunk. 
9.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Harvester announced. 
10.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Sardinia; Italian cruiser Trieste sunk, Gorizia 
hit. 80 enemy transport planes destroyed over Sicilian narrows. 
Russian A.F. raided Kénigsberg, again on 12th. 
11.—21 enemy transport planes destroyed over Sicilian narrows. 23 
Japanese planes destroyed in attack on shipping in Oro Bay. 
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12.—87 Japanese aircraft damaged or destroyed in attack on Port Moresby. 
Allied aircraft attacked Japanese shipping in Hansa Bay. 

18.—Loss (in 1942) of H.M. depot ship Medway announced. R.A.F. 
raided Spezia (again on 18th). U.S.A.A.F. raided Kiska 10 times 
(again on 14th: 8 times; 18th: 9 times, again on 80th). 

14.—Kerkennabo Islands (off Tunisian coast) occupied by troops from 
Malta. Heavy Japanese raid on Milne Bay. Russian A.F. raided 
K6nigsberg and Danzig. 

15.—Allied aircraft attacked Japanese convoy off Wewak. British 
destroyers sank 2 Italian destroyers off Sicily. 

16.—U.8.A.A.F. and R.A.F. raided Brest. 

17.—U.8.A.A.F. bombed Focke-Wulf works at Bremen. 

18.—58 enemy transport planes destroyed off Cape Bon. 

20.—R.A.F. raided Stettin and Rostock. 

28.—81 enemy transport gliders, 10 fighters, shot down off Tunisia. Loss 
of H.M. submarine Thunderbolt announced. 

24.—U.S. warship bombarded Japanese positions in Aleutians. Allied 
aircraft raided Naples. 

28.—Loss of Norwegian destroyer Eskdale announced. Russian A.F. 
raided K6nigsberg. 


May. 


1.—U.S.A.A.F. raided St. Nazaire. 
2.—New Japanese submarine offensive east of Australia announced. 
Japanese aircraft raided Darwin, losing 4 aircraft ; 21 Spitfires lost 
owing to bad weather. 
8.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Beverley announced. 
4.—Sinking of 4 Japanese ships and 2 destroyers in Pacific and loss of 
H.M. submarine Turbulent announced. U.S.A.A.F. raided Antwerp. 
6.—Loss of H.M. submarine Sahib announced. R.A.F. raided Reggio 
di Calabria, by U.S.A.A.F. on following day. 
7.—Tunis and Bizerta captured. Loss of 7 Allied ships east of Australia 
announced. 
9.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Palermo. 
10.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Pakenham announced. 
11.—U.S. forces landed on Attu Island (Aleutians). 
12.—Allied aircraft raided Naples. 
Aten forces in Tunisia surrendered. Naval bombardment of Pantel- 
aria. 
14.— Japanese sank Australian hospital ship Centaur. U.S.A.A.F. raided 
Kiel and Antwerp. 
15.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Emden. 
16.—Loss of H.M. submarine Splendid announced. U.S.A.A.F. raided 
Lorient and Bordeaux. 
17.—Scuttling of Axis supply ships Regensburg and Silvaplana announced. 
19.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Kiel and Flensburg. Allied air force raided 
Pantelleria. 
21.—Destruction of many Axis ships by mines in Mediterranean an- 
nounced. U.S.A.A.F. raided Bremen, Emden and Wilhelmshaven. 
28.—Destruction of 818 Axis ships, excluding U-boats and ships sunk by 
mines, in Mediterranean, since Alamein announced. 
28.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Leghorn. 
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29.—Loss of H.M. submarine Regent announced. U.S8.A.A.F. raided La 
Pallice and St. Nazaire. 

80.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Naples. Sinking of 5 U-boats by R.A.F. an- 
nounced. Naval bombardment of Pantellaria. 

81.—Announced that French Fleet at Alexandria had joined Allies. 


JUNE. 


1.—British warships bombarded Pantellaria (again on 2nd, 8rd, 5th, 8th, 
10th) ; bombed from air (again on 8rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th). Naples raided (again on 16th, 20th, 21st, 25th). 

2.—May announced as record for U-boat destruction. 

5.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Spezia. 

6.—U.8.A.A.F. raided San Giovanni (again on 19th, 20th, 21st, 27th), 
Messina (again on 7th, 18th, 18th, 25th, 28th, 29th), and Reggio di 
Calabria (again on 19th, 20th, 21st, 28th). 

7.—Reconnaissance force landed on Lampedusa Island. 

9.—Allied aircraft raided Rabaul (again on 12th, 18th, 15th, 19th, 26th). 

11.—Pantellaria surrendered. U.S.A.A.F. raided Wilhelmshaven and 

Cuxhaven. R.A.F. raided Zeebrugge. 

12.—Lampedusa surrendered. 

18.—Linoga Island (north-east of Lampedusa) surrendered. Loss of U.S. 
submarines Amberjack and Grampus announced. U.S.A.A.F. raided 
Kiel and Bremen. 

20.—H.M. King George VI. visited Malta. Sinking of 2 U-boats during 
5 day battle in Atlantic announced. 

22.—R.A.F. sank 5 escort ships and 1 supply ship in English Channel. 

28.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Macassar (Celebes). R.A.F. raided Spezia. 

24.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Channel ports. Russians report sinking of 2 
German patrol vessels, 1 transport, in Barents Sea. British sub- 
Marines’ successes announced; armed merchant cruiser, 2 naval 
auxiliaries, 10 supply ships sunk ; 2 Italian destroyers attacked north 
of Sicily, and radiolocation station on Salina Island bombarded. 

25.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Messina. Sinking of Axis submarine near Rio de 
Janeiro by Brazilian A.F. announced. 

26.—Russians report sinking of German coastguard vessel in Gulf of 

inland. 

27.—R.A.F. sank U-boat in Bay of Biscay and damaged escorts and supply 
ships in English Channel. 

28.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Leghorn. Polish submarine sank enemy merchant 
ship in Straits of Messina. U.S. announced sinking of 1 minelayer, 
1 destroyer, 1 large transport, 4 supply ships, 1 schooner in Pacific 
and Far Eastern waters by U.S. warships. 

80.—U.S forces landed on Rendova Island (Solomons); U.8. transport 
McCawley sunk. Russians report sinking of 2 German transports. 
Announced that R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. had formed complete air 
umbrella over Straits of Sicily. 


JuLy. 


1.—U.8. Naval units capture of Viru Harbour (New Georgia Island) and 
sinking by British submarines of 1 transport, 8 supply ships in Italian 
waters announced. 
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2.—7 Japanese warships attempting to shell U.S. positions on Rendova 
driven off. U.8. forces landed on Vanganu Island. 
8.—R.A.F. raided Hamburg. Arrival of Atlantic convoy without loss 
announced. Allied warships bombarded Munda airfield. 
4.—U.S8.A.A.F. raided La Pallice. Allied naval force sank 8 Japanese 
warships north of New Georgia ; U.S. cruiser Helena and destroyer 
Strong sunk. British land forces raided airfields in Crete and with- 
drew safely. 
5.—U.8. bora bombard Kiska (again on 20th, 22nd, 80th). 
8.—U.S. submarines’ successes announced ; 2 transports, 5 cargo ships, 
2 tankers sunk, others damaged, in New Georgia waters. 
10.—Allied landing in Sicily. 
11.—British troops occupied Syracuse. 
12.— Augusta surrendered to 2 destroyers. Ragusa captured by U.S. and 
Canadian troops. Japanese light cruiser and 8 destroyers sunk, 
2 probably sunk, in Kula Gulf. 
18.—U.8. destroyer Gwin lost in Kula Gulf. U.S. forces captured Naro. 
14.—Allied aircraft raided Naples (again on 15th, 16th, 17th, 20th). 
17.—1 Japanese light cruiser, 1 submarine-chaser, 1 tanker, 2 cargo ships 
sunk between Buin and Faisi. 2 Japanese destroyers probably sunk 
west of Kolombangara Island. U.8.A.A.F. raided Naples. British 
warships bombarded Catania. 
18.—Enemy cruiser (8,000 tons) torpedoed in Straits of Messina. 
19.—U.S.A.A.F. bombed Japanese naval base in Kurile Island (north of 
Japan). Allied aircraft attacked Japanese convoy west of Kolom- 
bangara ; 1 cruiser, 2 destroyers sunk, 1 destroyer probably sunk, 
1 transport, 4 destroyers damaged. 
22.—U.S. forces captured Palermo. 
28.—12 Japanese barges sunk, 18 damaged, in Huon Gulf. 
24.—U.S.A.A.F. bombed U-boat base at Tronheim. R.A.F. raided Ham- 
burg (heaviest raid to date). British warships bombarded Catania 
and probably destroyed 2 convoyed steamers off Dutch coast. 
25.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Hamburg, Kiel and Warnemiinde. R.A.F. raided 
Hamburg (again, by day and night on 26th, and nights of 28th, 
29th). 
26.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Wilhelmshaven. 
27.—R.A.F. attacked 2 R-boats off Cherbourg. British submarines shelled 
Greek islands. U.S.A.A.F. bombed shipping at Samrah Bay, Hai- 
nan and Hong-Kong. 
28.—Allied aircraft destroyed 2 Japanese destroyers, 1 transport, off Cape 
Gloucester. 
29.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Kiel and Warnemiinde. Loss of H.M. submarine 
P.615 announced. U.S. submarines’ successes announced ; 2 large 
Japanese transports, 6 cargo ships, 2 tankers sunk. 
81.—Coast road near Taormina, Vibo Valentia, Marina and Crotone 
bombarded from sea. 


Auaust. 


1.—British navy bombarded Crotone. 
2.—R.A.F. raided Hamburg. 
8.—Successful action (lasting 3 days) against 25-80 U-boats in Atlantic 
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announced. Transfer of 150 U.8. merchant ships to U.K. for war 
period announced. 

4.—U.S. naval units supported American advance on north coast of 
Sicily. British warships bombarded Taormina. R.A.F. bombed Le 
Trait shipyards. 

5.—British forces captured Catania. Sweden cancelled traffic agreement 
with Germany. 

6.—Capture of Munda by Allied forces announced. Japanese cruiser and 
2 destroyers sunk off Kolombangara. 

7.—R.A.F. raided Genoa. British warships bombarded Taormina. 

9.—Castellamare di Strabia (Gulf of Naples) and Cape Vaticano shelled 
from sea. 

12.—Loss of H.M. trawler Red Gauntlet announced. U.S.A.A.F. raided 
Japanese bases in Kurile Islands. 

14.—Scalea (Gulf of Policastro) bombarded by Allied warships. 

15.—U.8. and Canadian forces occupied Kiska (Aleutians). U.S. forces 
occupied Vella Lavella (Solomons). Loss of U.S. submarine Pickerel, 
destroyer Maddox, and 4 other naval vessels announced. 

16.—Allied aircraft attacked Wewak airfields; 215 Japanese aircraft 
destroyed by 18th for loss of 6; 8 cargo ships set on fire, many 
barges sunk. 

17.—U.8. naval forces occupied Lipari Islands. Allied warships inter- 
cepted Japanese troop barges with naval escort in Vella Gulf; 2 
destroyers, many barges sunk. Sinking of 9 vessels off Italy by 
British submarines announced. Resistance in Sicily ended. 

18.—U.8. warships bombarded Gulf of Gioia (Italy) ; again on 19th. 

28.—Finschafen (New Guinea) bombarded from sea. 

24.—Locri (South Italy) bombarded from sea. Announced that French 
cruisers Le Terrible and Le Fantasque in operation with Allies. 

25.—Hansa Bay heavily bombed ; 1 cargo ship sunk, 45 barges sunk or 
badly damaged. U.S.A.A.F. raided Hong-Kong. 

26.—Polish submarine’s attack on tanker and passenger ship in Adriatic 
announced. 

27.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Hong-Kong. 

28.—Organised resistance in New Georgia ended. 

29.—Loss of H.M. submarines Saracen and Parthian announced. 

81.—British warships bombarded batteries north of Reggio and in Cape 
Pellaro area. Sinking of Italian liner Conti di Savoia in Mediter- 
ranean announced. U.S.A.A.F. raided Hong-Kong. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Marcus Island. 

8.—lItalian armistice signed. Loss of H.M. sloop Egret announced. 
Eighth Army landed on Calabrian coast. 

4.—Allied forces landed east of Lae in New Guinea. 

5.—Straits of Messina open to navigation. 

6.—Destruction of 6 U-boats in Bay of Biscay announced. 

8.—Italy surrendered. Spitzbergen bombarded by German naval force. 
U.S. and Canadian forces landed at Salerno, Eighth Army near Pizzo. 
Sinking of 6 Japanese cargo ships, damage to 4, by U.S. submarines 
announced. 
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9.—Allied forces landed near Naples. Italian fleet left Spezia, Roma 

sunk by German aircraft. Loss of H.M. destroyer Puckeridge 
announced. Amphibious exercises carried out in English Channel 
without interference. 

10.—Italian fleet reached Malta. Announced that since August 17 
British submarines had sunk 7 supply ships, 4 warships or naval 
auxiliaries, 6 small craft, mostly in South Adriatic. 

13.—Further Italian warships reached Malta. U.S. air attack on Para- 
mushir Island area announced, damaging 5 ships. British warships 
bombarded Salerno area. 

14.—French troops landed in Corsica. Salamua (New Guinea) captured 
by Allies. Loss of U.S. submarine Grenadier announced. 

16.—Lae captured by Australian forces. U.8.A.A.F. raided La Pallice. 
Arrival of 28 additional Italian ships at Palermo, and 2 battleships, 
4 cruisers, 4 destroyers at Alexandria from Malta announced. 

17.—16 Italian submarines arrived at Malta. 

19.—Evacuation of Sardinia by Germans announced. British landings 
on Dodecanese Islands announced. Convoy in North Atlantic 
attacked for 4 days and nights by U-boats; H.M. corvette Poly- 
anthus, frigate Itchen and H.M.C.S. St. Croix lost. 6 small Italian 
naval units arrived Haifa, submarine in Durban harbour. 

21.—Valona harbour attacked by M.T.Bs. 

22.—Tirpitz attacked by midget submarines in Alten Fjord. Allied 
landing 6 miles north of Finschafen. 

24.—Forty aircraft destroyed in Japanese attempt on warships near 
Finschafen. 

25.—E-boat sunk off East Coast. 

26.—U.8. forces landed on Mono Island (Solomons). Large enemy supply 
ship sunk off French coast. Allied aircraft sank 4 small supply ships, 
1 Siebel ferry, 2 landing craft, off Bastia. 

27.—Germans landed at Corfu. U.S.A.A.F. raided Emden. Allied air- 
craft attacked Wewak (New Guinea), sinking 7 ships and destroying 
64 planes. 

29.—Full armistice terms signed by Italy. 

80.—Allied aircraft sank Japanese destroyer, 2 merchant ships, in Bougain- 
ville Strait. 


OoroBEr. 


1.—Naples occupied by Allied forces. 

2.—Finschafen occupied by A.I.F. Japanese warships off Kolombangara 
attacked from air; gunboat, 40 barges sunk at Vila; destroyer hit 
in Buka area. U.S.A.A.F. raided Emden. 

8.—Cos attacked by Germans. Landing at Termoli by Highth Army. 
Sinking of Japanese submarine by New Zealand corvette Tui 
announced. 

4.—Corsica liberated. British fleet, with U.S. vessels, in action off 
Norway; 8 merchant ships hit. Light naval forces in English 
Channel set on fire 2 destroyers, damaged others. Sinking of 6 
Japanese submarines during September announced. 

5.—U.8. warships attacked Wake Island. Loss of Greek submarine 
Katsonis, and sinking of transport and 2 barges by Dutch submarine 
Dolfin announced. 
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6.—Loss of H.M. trawler Meror announced. Allied warships sank 
Japanese light cruiser, 2 destroyers, in Vella Gulf; U.S. destroyer 
Chevalier lost. U.S. made landings at Vila. British destroyers 
bombarded targets N.W. of Termoli. 
7.—Polish submarine sank 2 merchant ships at Bastia, and sinking of 
Japanese liner Konron Maru in Tsushima Strait announced. 
8.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Bremen, R.A.F. at night. Loss of Greek destroyer 
Queen Olga and destruction of German convoy in Aégean by light 
naval forces announced. 
9.—U.8.A.A.F. raided Danzig and Gdynia. Loss of H.M. destroyer 
Intrepid announced. 
12.—Agreement with Portugal for use of Azores announced. 8 Japanese 
destroyers, over 100 smaller craft, sunk or destroyed at Rabaul 
during heavy air attack. Allied warships captured Cherso Island 
(Adriatic). 
18.—Italy declared war on Germany. Loss of U.S. destroyers Buck and 
Bristol, and H.M. minelayer Abdiel announced. 
14.—Light naval craft sank two Axis vessels near Elba. Loss of Polish 
destroyer Orkan announced. 
18.—U.8. P.T. boats destroyed ammunition ship off Elba. Rabaul heavily 
raided. Attempted Japanese landing at Finschafen repulsed. 
19.—Norwegian light coastal forces sank vessel in Norwegian leads. 
21.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Panther announced. 
23.—R.A.F. damaged 8 German destroyers off St. Maes. H.M. cruiser 
Charybdis and destroyer Limbourne sunk. Concentrated air attack 
on Japanese at Rabaul; again on 24th, 25th, 30th. 
24.—Loss of U.S. submarine Dorado announced. Light naval forces in 
action off Norway; 1 British vessel damaged, later sunk by own 
forces. 4 E-boats sunk, 7 damaged, during attack on convoy in 
English Channel. 
25.—Rabaul heavily raided ; 128 Japanese aircraft destroyed, 1 destroyer 
5 coastal craft sunk. E-boat attack on Bay of Naples driven off. 
26.—U.S. forces landed on Mono and Stirling Islands, south-west of Short- 
lands. E-boats off Bastia driven off. 
27.—U.8. warships bombarded Minturno area. Loss of U.S. submarine 
Runner announced. 
29.—U.8. submarines sank 10 Japanese ships, damaged 4, in Pacific 
announced. 
80.—Further air attack on Japanese at Rabaul. During this and following 
days 8 destroyers, 8 cargo ships sunk, others badly damaged. Min- 
turno Island again shelled. 


NoveMBER. 


1.—Allied force landed on Bougainville Island ; 2 Japanese cruisers, 4 
destroyers sunk, others hit. U.S.A.A.F. raided Port Blair (Anda- 
mans). Loss of H.M. trawler William Stephen announced. German 
held cruiser Ottaviano Augusto bombed in Ancona harbour. 

2.—British destroyers bombarded port of Durazzo. 

8.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Wilhelmshaven. E-boat attack on convoy in 
English Channel driven off. Two armed trawlers, 1 supply ship, 2 
E-boats damaged off Dutch coast. First V.C. for air war on U-boats 
announced. Rabaul heavily raided; 8 Japanese destroyers, 8 mer 
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chant ships sunk; 6 heavy, 2 light cruisers damaged. Destroyers 
bombarded positions N. of San Salvo (Adriatic). 

4.—U.S. submarines sank 10 Japanese cargo ships, damaged 8, announced. 

6.—Further attack on Rabaul announced. Japanese landed rein- 
forcements on Empress Augusta Bay, Bougainville Island. 

7.—U.8. destroyer Beattie sunk. 

8.—Japanese corvette and 5 small supply ships sunk from air near Buka. 

10.—U.S. warships sank 2 enemy submarines in Atlantic. Loss of U.S. 
destroyers Henley, Chevalier, Borie, and Russian M.T.B.’s action 
with German warships off Kerch peninsula announced. Japanese 
destroyer sunk from air off Kavieng. Japanese cruiser, 2 destroyers 
sunk, 1 cruiser and 11 destroyers probably sunk, 88 aircraft de- 
stroyed by allied carrier-borne aircraft attacking Rabaul. 

12.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Eclipse announced. Germans landed on 
Leros Island. 

14.—U.8. submarines sank 7 Japanese ships, damaged 2 in Pacific and 
Far Eastern waters. R.A.A.F. raided Rabaul, 8,000 ton transport 
sunk. U.S. naval aircraft hit 9,000 ton vessel between New Britain 
and New Ireland. 

15.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Hong-Kong ; again on 16th. 

17.—Loss of H.M. minesweeper Cromarty and trawler Orfassy announced. 
U.S. warships bombarded Japanese air bases on Buka Island. 

18.—British commando raid on Symi (Dodecanese), and loss of H.M. 
submarine Usurper announced. 

19.—British destroyers attacked convoy off east coast of Italy. An- 
nounced that French battleship Richelieu again in service. 

20.—U.S. landings in Gilbert Islands. 

21.—Light coastal forces sank lighter near Leghorn. 

22.—Makin Island (Gilberts) captured by Allied forces. 

28.—Allied evacuation of Samos announced. U.S. marines captured 
Betio Island (Gilberts). British destroyers bombarded enemy positions 
in Gulf of Gaeta. R.A.F. torpedoed large tanker, 2 escort vessels 
damaged off Dutch coast. 

24.—U.8.A.A.F. attacked Toulon sinking 5 naval ships. U.S. escort 
carrier Liscombe Bay lost off Gilbert Islands. 

25.—U.S. warships sank 5 Japanese destroyers off Bougainville. British 
destroyers bombarded Civitanuova (Adriatic) ; cruiser and destroyers 
bombarded Minturno. 

26.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Bremen. Allied aircraft frustrated air attack on 
Mediterranean convoy. Polish submarine Sokol’s success in Avgean, 
loss of H.M. submarine Trooper, and sinking of 9 ships in Pacific by 
U.S. submarines announced. 

27.—Allied aircraft attacked Rangoon ; again on 28th. 

29.—U.S.A.A.F. raided Bremen. Allied light naval force bombarded 
Sio harbour (New Guinea). Sinking of Japanese cruiser off New 
Ireland and damage to 2 cruisers north of New Britain by Allied 
aircraft announced. 

80.—Durazzo bombarded from sea. 


DECEMBER. 


1.—Loss of H.M. minesweeper Hythe and destroyer Hunworth announced. 
Minturno area (Italy) shelled from sea. U.S. naval aircraft sank 
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Japanese transport, hit 2 destroyers and tanker south-east of 
Kavieng. 

2.—U.S.A.A.F. attacked Marseilles harbour and submarine pens. Loss 
of U.S. submarine Wahoo announced. 

8.—U.S8. warships bombardment of Tarawa announced. 

4.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Hurworth announced. U.S. carrier task 
forces attacked Japanese bases in Marshall Islands, sinking 2 light 
cruisers, 4 ships. 

5._Sinking by RAF. and U.S.A.A.F. of 6 U-boats in Atlantic after 
8-day attack on convoys announced. 

6.—Sinking of 2 supply ships, 14 smaller ships, large floating dock, in 
Aigean by Allied submarines announced. Handing over of 1 British 
destroyer and 4 corvettes to Greek Navy announced. 

7.—R.C.A.F. attacked coastal ship and escort off Norway. 

8.—U.S. warships attacked Nauru Island. 

9.—Loss of H.M. destroyer Dulverton announced. 

10.—British light coastal forces torpedoed supply ship off Holland. 

11.—Loss of H.M. minesweeper Hebe, and sinking of 5 U-boats, damage 
to 8 in Atlantic announced. 

18.—R.A.F. from Azores sank U-boat announced. U.S.A.A.F. attacked 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. 

15.—U.S. forces landed at Cape Marcus (New Britain). 

18.—U.S. patrol boats attacked 2 destroyers off Elba. British light forces 
sank a Siebel ferry, 1 escort ship, 2 motor craft, in Adriatic. R.A.F. 
torpedoed supply ship off west coast of France. H.M.S. Duncan 
and R.A.F. sank 2 U-boats announced. 

20.—Sinking of U-boat in Bay of Biscay by R.A.F., and loss of H.M. 
trawler Rysa announced. 

21.—British m.t.bs. destroyed Dalmatia, a small ex-Yugoslav cruiser off 
Sieba Island. U.S. merchant vessel sunk by U-boat in Gulf of 
Mexico. 

28.—Loss of H.M. whaler Santa Ann announced. British destroyers 
bombarded Drvenik on Dalmatian coast. 

26.—British warships sank Scharnhorst off North Cape. Dutch submarine 
attacked German convoy off Norway. Allied forces landed at Cape 
Gloucester (New Britain), 1 U.S. destroyer sunk. 

27.—R.A.F. attacked escort vessel off Norway and sank German blockade- 
runner in Bay of Biscay. 

28.—R.C.A.F. damaged merchant ship and escort off Norway. U.S. 
submarines sank 12 Japanese vessels, including 1 destroyer, 2 tankers, 
in Pacific announced. British warships sank 8 German destroyers in 
Bay of Biscay. 

29.—Polish submarine Sokol sank 6 supply ships in Mediterranean an- 
nounced. 

31.—Loss of H.M. trawler Adventurine announced. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVIES. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS. 
On January 1, 1944. 
Gaeat Beran. 


Board of Admiralty. 


First Lord.—The Right Honourable A. V. Alexander, C.H., M.P. 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff—Aduiral of the Fleet Sir A. B. Cunningham, Bart., G.C.B., D.8.0. 
Deputy First Sea Lord.—Aduiral Sir Charles E, Kennedy-Purvis, K.C.B. 
Second Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Personnel.—Vice-Admiral Sir William J. Whitworth, K.C.B., D.8.0. 
Third Sea Lord and Controller.—Vice-Admiral Sir W. F. Wake-Walker, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
Fourth Sea Lord and Chief of Supplies and Transport.—Vice-Admiral F. H. Pegram, C.B., D.8.0. 
Fifth Soa Lord and Chief of Naval Air Equipment.—Rear-Admiral D. W. Boyd, C.B., C.B.E., D.8.C. 
Vice-Chief of Naval Staff—Vice-Admiral Sir Henry R. Moore, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.8.0. 
Assistant Chiefs of Naval Staff—Rear-Admiral Wilfrid R. Patterson, 6. B., C. Vv. 0. 
Rear-Admiral J. H. Edleaten, C.B.E. 
Financial Secretary.—James P. L. Thomas. 
Parliamentary Secretary.—Lord Bruntisfield, M.C. 
Civil Lord.—Captain R. A. Pilkington, M.C., M.P. 
Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs.—Sir James Lithgow, Bart., M.C., T.D. 
Permanent Secretary.—Sir Henry V. Markham, K.C.B., M.C. 


Forzicn Powrkrs, 


Minister of Marine. Chief of Staff. 
Vice-Admiral Benito Sueryo Rear-Admiral Abelardo Pantin 
Vice-Admiral Henrique Aristides Guflhem  Vice-Admiral Vieira de Mello 
Gen. Oscar Escudero O. ‘ice Admairal Vicente Merino B. (C.-in-C, 
Ching . . . Aemaral ee Shao-Kwang (C.-in-C. Naval Vice-Admira] Chen Sun-Ying 
‘orces) 
Colombia . . Dr. Gonzalo Restrepo (Minister for War) 
Cuba... = , Commodore Mario Rodriguez Malpica 
Denmark . . Vice-Admiral H. Rechnitzer (Chief of Naval Commodore C. Hammerich 
pane and Director of the Naval Minis- 
Ecuador . . bid = 
Finland . _. General Rudolf Wallden (Minister of Defence) Rear-Admiral Lundmann 
France (Vichy) . Vice-Admiral H. P. H. Ble! Rear-Admiral Seguin 
» (N. Africa) Rear-Admiral A. G. Temonnier Rear-Admiral Auboyneau 
y . . Adolf Hitler (Supreme Commander of the General-Admiral Doenitz (Commander- 
Armed Forces) in-Chief of the Navy) 
Greece . . . Socrates Venizelos Admiral C. Alexandris (C.-in-C. Fleet) 
Hungary . . Rear Admiral O. R. Wulff (Inspector =. 
eral 
Italy . . . Rear-Admiral Emilio Ferrari (Secretary- Rear-Admiral R. de Courten 
General of Navy) 
Japan. . . Admiral Shimada Admiral Nagano 
Mexico ._. . General Cardenas ree 
Netherlands Vice Adniirel: J, ; T. Furstner (Minister of Rear-Admiral J. W. Termijtelen 
‘aval rs) 
Norway + «+ Oscar Torp (Minister of Defence) Rear-Admiral E. Corneliussen (C.-in-C.) 
araguay . _ 
Peru Jf . + Bear-Admiral Fedirgo D Diaz Capt. L. M. McNair, U.8.N. 
Poland . . . Vice-. ce: Adie J. Swirski rina nd Polish Capt. T. P. Morganstern 
Portugal. . . Peat Manuel Ortins De Bettencourt Rear-Admiral Alvredo Botelho de Sousa 


(Major-General of Armada) 
Rear-Admiral Sousa Ventura (Chief of 
Naval Staff) 


Rumania . . tack 

Soviet Union . Admiral Kuzneteoff ( le’s Commissar) © Admiral Isakov 

Spain . . . Vice-Admiral 8. Moreno Fernandez Vice-Admiral A. Arriaga A‘ 
Gitairal Ovamis Latte (CcincG, Naval 
Forces afloat, Flag in Canarias) 


Sweden. . . FB Skold (ecretary. of State for Swedish Rear-Admiral Stromback 
fence Forces) 
Thailand . . Luang Pibul Songkram (Prime Minister) Rear Admiral Luang Sindhu Songgkram 
jal 

Turkey . . . Admiral H. Gomdalay (Under Secretary of Admiral Suku Okan (C.-in-C.) 

the Minister of National Defence) 
United States . Colonel Knox (Secretary of the Navy) Admiral BE, J. King, C.-in-C. (Chief of 

Naval Operations) 

Uruguay . . General Alfredo Campos (Minister of Nat. _ 

Defence) 
Venezuela . . Colonel Manuel Moran (Minister of War and = 


e) 
Yugoslavia. . —. Puritch (Prime Minister) Captain Ivan Kern 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN NAVAL ATTACHES. 
On January 1, 1944. 
British Navat AtracH&s AcorREDITED TO ForEian CounTRIES. 


To. Name. Appointed. Headquarters, 

Argentine r, a te. ao Cay ns Boe Forster, June, 1942 Buenos Aires 
Assistant, | Pay- Commander April, 1940 . 
Lloyd-Hirst, R.N. 

Uruguay . . « . Commander 8. H. Smiles, Dec., 1942 Montevideo 
O.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 

Brazil 2. 2. ww Captain A. Wilson, D.8.0., Jan., 1941 Rio de Janeiro 
Assistant, Commander C H. Oct., 1939 & 
Pullen, R.N.V.R. 

Venezuela, Colombia . Captain H. Boyes, C.M.G., Deo., 1942 Caracas 


Chile, Peru, Ecuador . Captain A. C. w. Domvile, R.N. May, 1940 Santiago 
Assistant, Commander F. V. Aug., 1939 ” 
Vaughan, R.N.V.R. 
Portugal. . . . . Captain H. D. Owen, R.N. Oct., 1938 Lisbon 
Assistant, Commander E. W. May, 1942 oe 
Billyard-Leake, D.S.! 


Assistant, Lieutenant May, 1942 in 
Hogill, R.N.V.R. 
Spain . . . . . Captain G. M. Bradley, R.N. Sept., 1943 Madrid 
Assistant, Commander 8. A. Nov., 1940 ” 


Assistant, Lieutenant 8. Arling- May, 1942 ss 


ton, R.N.V.R. 
Sweden. . . . Captain H. M. Denham, R.N. May, 1940 Stockholm 
Assistant, Lieutenant H. D. G. Nov., 1941 < 
Harris, R.N.V.R. 
Turkey . . . . Her Admiral W. L. Jackson, Jan., 1942 Ankara 
Assistant, Commander G. R. Dec., 1943 Istanbul 
Scott, R.N. 
Assistant, Commander V. Wolf- April, 1940 a 
son, R.N.V.R. 
Assistant, Commander F. H.G. Aug., 1941 Ankara 
Oliphant, R.N. 


U.S.A., Panama, Cuba, Rear-Admiral H. Pott, M.V.O June, 1940 Washington 
Mexico, Guatemala, Assistant, Commander (E.) Feb., 1943 ” 
Honduras, Nicaragus: L. E. Rebbeck, R.N. 

Sal 


Costa Rica and Assistant, and Naval Attaché Aug., 1943 e. 
dor. for Air, Captain C. John, R.N. 

(Above countries except Assistant, Lieutenant P. H. B. Nov., 1940 Mexico City 
Panama and Cuba). Otway-Smithers, R.N.V.R. 


Forrign Navat AttacHés AcoREDITED To GREaT Britain. 


Argentine: Captain Ricardo Lopez Campo. 

Belgium: Lieutenant-Colonel of the Miltary Aviation, L. F. E. Wouters, C.B.E., M.C. 

Brazil: Post vacant. 

Chile: Captain Senor Don Alejandro Gallegos. 

China: Captain Chow Ying-teung. 

Denmark: Captain Preben Lembcke (also Air Attaché). 

France: Rear-Admiral G. Thierry d’Argenlieu (Flag Officer Commanding French Naval 
Forces in Great Britain and # Head of Naval Mission). 

Greece : Commander D. Zepos, R.H.N. 

Mexico: Senor Teniente de Fragata Alfredo Marquez Ricano. 

Netherlands : Commander C. Moolenburgh, D.S.O. {Acting Naval Attaché). 

Norway: Captain J. E. Jacobsen, R. Nor. N., O.B.E. 


FOREIGN NAVAL ATTACHES ACCREDITED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Peru: Post vacant. 

Poland ; Commander Tadeusz Stoklasa, Polish Navy, 0.B.E. 
Portugal: Post vacant. 

Soviet Union : Colonel C. Stukalov Leakey Seid Attaché). 
Spain : Commander Donmariano Urzaiz, e of Luna. 
Sweden: Captain Count J. G. Oxenstierna, RS.N. 

Turkey: Captain Aziz Ulusan. 

USA: * Rear Admiral George B. Wilson, U.S.N. 

Uruguay : Post vacant. 

Yugoslavia : General de Division Milorad M. Radovitch. 
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PICTORIAL SECTION 
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PICTORIAL SECTION 


SILHOUETTES OF WARSHIPS 


CAPITAL SHIPS. 


[In order to facilitate identification, the ships are arranged in accordance with 
the number of funnels and masts, as these are the features most easily dis- 
tinguished at a distance. Dimensions and particulars of British and foreign war- 
wen be found on pp, 149-248. All the profiles are drawn to the scale 4 in. = 
1 3 

[An Index to the names of vessels of which profiles are included in this section 
are given at the end of the volume.] 


SWEDEN. Battleship. Oscar Il. 
(A searchlight is fitted on each mast.) 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Washington, North Carolina. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battle-crulser. Renown. 
Forward superstructure modified. 
Fore topmast and topgallant mast fitted. 
The after funnel is the same size as forward funnel. 
Tripod mainmast replaced by polemast, and main topgallant mast removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. King George V., Duke of York, Howe, Anson. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Mutsu, Nagato. 
Single funnel fitted and catapult added between mainmast and “ X* turret. 
8u) ructure built round mainmast. 
Bridgework modified. 
Main topgallant mast removed. 


Pl 


P2 CAPITAL SHIPS. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Ise, Hyuga. 
Fore funnel and topmast removed. 
Bridgework modified. 
Superstructure built round mainmast. 
Main topgallant mast removed. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Kirishima, Kongo. 
Kongo has funnels of equal height. 
Derricks fitted between X and Y turrets. 


CHILE. Battleship. Almirante Latorre. 
(Modernised 1931—mainmast raised and bridge work altered.) 
Catapult fitted on quarter deck. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Callfornia, Colorado, Maryland, Tennessee, 
West Virginia. 
(Now fitted with 2 catapults, one on ‘‘ X" turret and one on the quarter deck.) 
Crane fitted at stern. 
Maryland has range-finder fitted on B turret. 


ITALY. Battleships. Conte di Cavour, Glullo Cesare, Andrea Dorla, Calo Dullio, 
Tripod mainmast: removed in Doria. 


CAPITAL SHIPS. P3 


ARGENTINA. Battlesmps. Moreno, Rivadavia. 
Guns on B and X turrets replaced by range-finders. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Lorraine, Provence. 


Norg.—Lorraine has been modernised. The midships turret has been removed and 
replaced by a hangar and catapult. Cranes fitted abreast after 
Bridgework extended. Fore topmasts removed, main topmasts fitted. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Courbet, Paris (operated by the Free French), 
Cranes fitted abreast after funnel. 
After funnel reduced in height. 
Range-finder fitted on B turret. 


BRAZIL Battleships. Minas Geraes, $fo Paulo. 
Forward funnel removed and bridgework modified 
Remaining funnel made larger. 

Polemast and range-finder fitted abaft funnel. 


SOVIET UNION. Battleships. Marat, Paris Commune and October Revolution. 


Two derricks fitted between mainmast and turret in Marat and Paris Commune, 
Crane fitted abreast mainmast in October Revolution. 


P4 


CAPITAL SHIPS, 


TURKEY. Battle-crulser. Yavouz Sultan Sellm. 


= 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Nelson, Rodney 
Nelson has a crane amidships. 


Rodney has a catapult fitted on C turret. 
Mast structure increased. 


= 


GERMANY. Battleship. Tirpitz. 


FRANCE. Battleships. Dunkerque, Strasbourg. 


Catapult fitted on quarter deck. Crane is moved aft to break of deck. 
Main topgallant mast fitted. 


JAPAN. Battleships. Fuzo and Yamashiro. 
(After reconstruction, 1934.) 
A.A. guns fitted abreast mainmast. 


CAPITAL SHIPS. P5 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleship. Malaya. 
Norz.—Catapult fitted before mainmast ; Derrick on mainmast removed. 
‘angar and cranes fitted abreast funnel. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Warspite, Queen Elizabeth, Valiant. 
Sternwalks fitted in Warspite and Queen Elizabeth. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. New York, Texas. 


Fore topmast removed ; Mastheads modified and fitted with machine-guns, 
Range-finder fitted on B and X turrets. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Battleships. Rarities, Resolution, Revenge, Royal Sovereign. 
ozs Resotation. has a smoke deflector on thefunnel. Ramillies and Resolution 
tripod mainmasts, a catapult on “ X"’ turret and a crane abreast 


inane 
Main topgallant mast fitted. Fore topmast removed. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Idaho, Mississippi, New Mexico. 
(After modernisation, 1934.) 


P6 CAPITAL SHIPS. 


—— — 
UNITED STATES. Battleship. Pennsylvania. 


Catapult on “ X"* turret added. Crane fitted at stern. Main topmast is on fore 
side of mast structure. 


UNITED STATES. Battleships. Nevada, Oklahoma. 
Bridgework extended and mastheads modified. 


UNITED STATES. Battleship. Arkansas. 


GERMANY. Armoured Ship. Lutzow (ex-Deutschland). 
Polemast fitted on aft side of funnel. Catapult fitted abaft funnel, 
Fore topmast fitted. 
Polemast fitted on after superstructure. 
Cranes fitted in lieu of derricks. 


GERMANY. Battle-cruisor. Gneisenau. 
Vertical stempiece. 


( P7 ) 


AIRCRAFT AND SEAPLANE CARRIERS AND 
TENDERS. 


= —— 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aircraft Carrier. Argus. (Training Ship.) 
: Flight deck levelled forward and extended aft. 


_ 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alreraft Carrier. Furtous. 
Three wireless masts added each side of flight deck. 
uarter deck has been raised one deck. 
forward has been levelled and sides blanked off. 
Superstructure, polemast and spotting top fitted amidships. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Alroraft Carriers. Illustrious, Victorious, Formidable, Indomitable. 


FRANCE. Alreraft Carrier. Béarn. 
iS) between flight deck and upper deck forward partially blanked off. 
Framework fitted on aft side of Pannel. 


UNITED STATES. Alrcraft Tender. Langley. 


Foremost third of flight deck removed. 
Two pole masts fitted. 
Bridge and Derricks fitted forward. 


P8 AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND TENDERS. 


UNITED STATES. Aircraft Carrier. Ranger. 


(NoTg.—Funnels hinge outboard.) 
Signal masts fitted at ends of flight deck, 


UNITED STATES. Alrcraft Carrier. Enterprise. 


JAPAN. Alrcraft Carrier. Hosho. 
Funnels hinge outboard. 


JAPAN. Aircraft Carrier. Ryujo. 


JAPAN. Aircraft Carrier. Koryu. 


AIRCRAFT OARRIERS AND TENDERS. 


SWEDEN. Alroraft Cruiser. Getiand. 


ITALY. Seaplane Carrier. Miragito. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Seeplane Carrier. Albatross. 
Catapult fitted forward. 


FRANCE. Aviation Transport. Commandant Teste. 


JAPAN. Seaplane Carrier. Notoro. 
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CRUISERS AND COAST DEFENCE SHIPS. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Sendai’ class.) Naka, Sendal, Jintsu. 
Catapult fitted abaft mainmast. Aircraft platform forward remov. 


red. 
The mainmast is of tripod construction and is fitted with a derrick on its 
after side. 


UNITED STATES. Scout Cruisers. (‘ Omaha’ olass.) Cincinnati, Cone 
Detrot Supe, Omaha, Raleigh. Richmond, 


There are small differences in the arrangement of guns aft. 
Topmasts shortened. 


te Marblehead, Memphis, 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruiser. Adelaide. 
Forward funnel removed and superstructure modified. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsors. (‘‘ London” class.) Devonshire, London, 
Sussex. (‘‘ Norfolk’? class.) Norfolk. 
Fore topgallant mast added. 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruiser. Shropshire. 


CRUISERS. Pll 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (“‘ Kent’’ class.) Cumberland, Suffolk, Kent, 
Kent has a sternwalk. 
Kent and Berwick are flush-decke 
ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Crulser. (‘ Kent’? class.) - Australia. 
No hangars fitted. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘‘ E" class.) Emerald, Enterprise. 
In Enterprise ie forward 6-in. guns are in a twin mounting on the fore- 
castle deck, 


JAPAN. Light Cruisers. (‘‘ Kuma’’ class.) Kiso, Kitakaml, Kuma, Ol, Tama. 
("Natori ” class.) Isudzu, Natori, Nagara, Yura, Kinu, Abukuma.- 
Catapult fitted before mainmast. The malnmast Is of tripod ocon- 

struction and Is fitted with a derrick on its fore side. 
Bridgework modified and anti-flare tops fitted to funnels. 


SOVIET UNION. Cruiser. Profintern. 


JAPAN. Light Cruisers. (‘ Tenryu’’ class.) Tatsuta, Tenryu. 


SPAIN. Light Crulser. Mendez Nufiez. 
Foremast is tripod. Fore topgallant mast added. 
A.A. armament fitted between second funnel and mainmast. 
Searchlight platform fitted round after funnel. 


P12 CRUISERS. 


GREECE. Cruiser. Averoft. 


ITALY. Soout Cruiser. Quarto. 


JAPAN. Crulsers. (“ Machi” class.) Nachl, Myoke, Ashigara, Haguro. 
Catapult fitted abaft mainmast. . 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (“ Takao” class.) Takao, Atago, Chokal, Maya. 


ITALY. Cruiser. (Modified “Trento” class.) Bolzano. 
Forward superstructure faired into funnel. Catapult fitted amidships. 
Cilnker screens fitted to funnels. 


ITALY. Cruiser. (“Zara”’ class.) Gorizia. 
Forward superstructure faired Into funnel. Catapult fitted forward. 
Clinker screens fitted to funnels. 
‘Ander fitted abaft after funnel. 


ORUISERS. P13 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka”’ class.) Furutaka, Kato, 


of the funnels are square to the funnels. 
Bolemaet raked. 


JAPAN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Furutaka”’ class.) Aoba, Kinugasa. 
The tops of the funnels are square to the funnels. 
Polemast raked. 


GREAT BRITAUL Cruiser. (improved “ Southampton’’ class.) Belfast. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (“Southampton’’ class.) Mewcastie, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool. 


FRANCE. Cruisers. (‘' D vesne o class. Duquesne, Tourville. (‘‘ Suffren"’ class. 
Surtron’ Gatvert, Foch Dupiel come i ei 


Colbert, Dupleti and Foch bave mainmasts and the catapults between 
ay iP) tripod ani pall 


Fore topmast shortened in Foch, Duquesne and Tourville and removed in 
Dupleix and Colbert. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (“Astoria’’ class.) Mew Ori 
A ( ) jeans, Minneapells, 
Forward funnel fitted with clinker screen, 


pl4 CRUISERS. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. Portland, Indlanapoils. 
Foremost funnel and fore topmast are raised. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (‘‘ Pensacola’ class.) Salt Lake City, Pensacola. 
Crane fitted on fore side of after funnel and derricks on after side. 


UNITED STATES. Cruisers. (‘‘Chester’’ class.) Northampton, Chester, Louleviile. 
(‘‘Augusta’? class.) Augusta. 
Fore topmast shortened. 


UNITED STATES. Crulser. Wichita. 


TES, Bol 4 
UNITED STA Tee ceniears,, Boles, Brooklyn, Honolulu, Nashville, Philadelphia, 


FRANCE. Training Cruiser. Jeanne 4’ Arc. 
The catapults and fore topmast are removed. 
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ORUISERS, P16 


FRANCE. Cruisers. Jean-de- La Gaiissonniére, Marseill Sea 
J ‘Vienne, aise, Gletre, toalm, 
Catapult fitted on after turret. 


_ 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Cruiser. (Modified “ Leander” class.) Hobart. 
Catapult fitted between funnels. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crutsers. i”? class. Ke 
Keon! a (Ful ) Ceylon, Jamaica, Gambia, Uganda, 


array BRITAIN. Cruisers. (“ Arethusa’’ class.) Arsthusa, Penelope, 
urera. 
Derrick fitted on aft side of after funnel. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Grulsers. (“ Dido” class.) C! Dido, E 
e ) Cleopatra, ‘uryalus, 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. K8in. 
Polemast fitted on aft side of after funnel. Satapult fitted between funnels, 


P16 


ORUISERS. 


FRANCE. Cruiser Minelayer. Emilé Bertin. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of catapult. 
Searchlight platform built round after funnel. 
Smail mast fitted on fore side of after turret. 


ITALY. Grulsers. (“Condottior!’’ class.) Mentecucsoll, Muzie Attendele. 


ITALY. Cruisers. (‘Condottior! ” class.) Alberico de Barblane, Aiberto Glussane, 
Fore topmast and stays to mainmast removed. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. Bridgework extended. 


ITALY. Crulsers. (‘« Condottior!”’ class.) Armando Diaz, Lulg! Cadorna. 


Fore topmast removed. Catapult fitted between after funnel and “X" turret. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. 


ITALY. Cruisers. Ouca degil Abruzzi, Guiseppe Garibaldi. 


CRUISERS. P17 


re ae 


ITALY. Crulser. Bari (ex-German Pillau). 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruiser Minelayer. Adventure. (Stern has been extended.) 
Derricks added abreast masts. 


‘. 


NETHERLANDS, Cruiser. Sumatra. 
Fore topmast shortened and foremast made larger. 
Mainmast shortened, moved forward and fitted with derrick and searchlights. 
Aircraft stowed between funnels and crane fitted. 


ITALY. Cruiser. (“ Trento’ class.) Trieste. 
Fore topmast removed. 
Bridgework extended. 


SPAIN. Crulsers. Gallcia, Almirante Cervera, Miguel de Cervantes. 
‘The mainmasts are tripods. 
Fore topmast and topgallant mast removed. 


SPAIN. Crulser. Navarra (ez-Republica). 


P18. CRUISERS. 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Emden. 
Polemast fitted on aft side of after funnel. 
Superstructure added before mainmast. Fore topmast shortened. 
Mainmast shortened and surmounted by a searchlight platform. 


FRANCE. Crulsers. (“ Duguay-Trouin’”’ class.) La Motte Picquet, Duguay-Trouin, 
Primauguet. 


Catapult fitted on quarter deck. 
Fore topmast removed and mast head modified. 


ARGENTINA. Cruiser. La Argentina, 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulsers. (‘'D" class.) Danae, Dauntioss. 
Main topmast added. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crui: ““D” class: it 
a lors. ( Glass: repeat vessels.) Delhi, Dunedin, Diomede, 


Foremost gun in Diomede is housed in a gunhouse. 
Topmasts removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Cores’ clase.) Cardlfi, Ceres, Quracea. 


CRUISERS. P19 


GREAT BRITAIN. Crulser. Carlisle. 
Topmast removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Caledon’ class.) Caledon, Caradoc. 
Mainmast lengthened. 


SOVIET UNION. Crulser. Krasni Kavkaz. 
Catapult fitted between mainmast and funnel. 
A.A. guns fitted between funnels. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Gustav V. 
Fore topmast added. Bridgework enlarged. 
Mainmast and derrick removed. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Sverige. 


P20 CRUISERS. 


SWEDEN. Coast Defence Ship. Drottning Victoria. 


JAPAN. Crulsers. Suzuya, Kumano, Tone, Tikuma. 


SPAIN. Cruiser. Canarias. 
Masts removed. 


FRANCE. Cruiser. 


Superstructure amidships added. 
Crane replaced by two others. 


GERMANY. Crulser. Admiral Hipper. 


GERMANY. Light Crulser. Lelpzio. 
Polemast fitted on aft side of funnel. Catapult fitted between funnel and foremast. 
Crane fitted on fore side of funnel. Fore topmast shortened. 


CRUISERS. P2l 


GERMANY. Light Cruiser. Nurnberg. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. (‘‘ Leander’ class.) Leander, Achilles, Orion, Ajax. 


Brie Cee 


NETHERLANDS. Crulser. Tromp. 


ARGENTINA. Cruisers. Almirante Brown, Vinticinco de Mayo. 
Fore topmast shortened, main topmast lengthened. 
Derrick fitted on fore side of mainmast. 

Searchlight platform fitted on mainmast. 
Superstructure built on aft side of mainmast. 


buen 


JAPAN. Light Cruiser. Yubari. 
Masts and funnel raked aft. 


tla 


FINLAND. Armoured Gunboats. Vainamdinen, tlmarinen. 


P22 CRUISERS, 


ne 


NORWAY. Minelaying and Training Ship. Olav Trygvasen, 
Both oranes are fitted abreast mainmast. "I 


GREAT BRITAIN. Cruisers. Frobisher, Hawkins, 


DENMARK. Crulser, Niels Juel. 
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FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS 
(See pp. 198-248.) 


ITALY. Destro; Gen. A. Cantore, Gen. 
Chin 


FRANCE. Fietilla Loaders. Cassard, Vauquelin, tte, Gen. A. Papa, G 
SCN Lg | 
, ‘ G. Medic. Gia Farina Gta Mose e. 
ror extended. 
FRANCE. Flotilla Leaders. Guipard, Lion, er 
Vauban, Valmy, Verdun. GERMANY. Destroyers. “ Manse" class. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. “ Tribal’ class. 
umreD STATES. Pinter The “Flush 


U.S. destroyers except 
then os with three ft funnels, 

Mainmast shortened. 

Also, Great Britain—" Town” class. 


YUGO SLAVIA. Flotilla Leader. Dubrovnik. 


Sfopard and Lyux are‘under the control JAPAN, | 1st Case Decroyers, * Pubull™ ease 
8 


eisren ven 


ITALY. Fiotita Leaders (Scouts). “ Navigator! ’” 
class, (11 ships.) 
Malinmast lengthened. 


GREAT BRITAIN, Flotilla Leader. Ingie- 
flold. 


FRANCE. Flotilla Leaders. Le Fantasque"” 
class. L’Audacieux. Le Malin, Le Terrible, 
be Sirona L’ indomitable. 

Control platform added abaft after funnel. 
Le Trumphant is under the control of the 
Free French. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Flotilla Leader. Faulknor. 


JAPAN. Ist Class Destroyers. “ Mutsuki’” 
one ships), and “ Kamikase”’ class 


er 


ya vebd i aes, Destroyers. ” Minekase’” 


a 


GERMANY. Destroyers. its, solicit, Tose, 
Abate ender, Falke, Mowe 


Destroyers. 
Crusader? and “ Defender”? 


GREAT BRITAIN. “ Acasta,” 


“ Acasta” and “ Crusader’? classes have 
davite at stern. 


Flotilla Leaders. Duncan, Kempentelt. 


altel lies 
GREAT BRITAI Destroyers. “ Greyhound,’’ 
“Hero” and “ Intrepid clase 


PORTUGAL. Destroyers. Vouga, Lima, Dao, 
Tele, Douro. 
COLOMBIA. Destroyers. Antioquia, Caldas. 


ARGENTINA. Flotilla Leaders. Mendoza, La 
Rioja, Tucuman. 


FAL. Carlo 


ABR had Lead (Scouts) 
irabello, Augusto Ribo! Rivoty: " 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. 


Fiotilia Leaders. Keppel. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Dot Mackay. Metceim, 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. Fletilia Leader. 
Stuart. 


SPAIN. Flotilla Leaders. Almirante Valdes, 
generally similar. 


SET HER LANDS. Destroyers. 
Hein, Banckert, Van Nes, 


wchintud!liinen 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Vanoc, Vi 


Ghent, 


la Whitehas 


Whitshed, 
Worcester, Wishart, Wit 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. Ambuscade, 
Amazon. 


CHILE. Des! Serrano, Orella, Riquelme, 
Hyatt, Midellas Al Aldea. az: 
jainmast heightened. 


ra 


SWEDEN. aknatroyers. Klas Horn, Klas Uggia, 
id, id. 
Bowen tea tedet seen” 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS. P25 


ITALY. Destroyers. San Solferino. Martino. 
JAPAN. Fa isos Destroyers. ie Rayatt aka sero Bridge and foremost funnel heightened. 
ope 


: ITALY. Destroyers. Turbine, Euro, Ostro, 
ITALY. Destroyers. 0. Sella, F. Crispi. Bridge and foremost funnel heightened. 


k extended. Platform fitted 
round mainmast. 


MARK. Te Boats (Ist Ci; Glentin, 
aie i tae ala omen taxon Deagun i valor je 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers. “Mahan” 
class. | 
pee ee oe Aa ial 
class. 


SOVIET UNION. Desi bi ” 
troyers. “* Leningrad | 
ee: UNITED STATES. Destroyers. Dunlap, Fan- 
ning. 


UNITED STATES. 
Eberie, reas t Kearny, "Gwin, Meredith, 
lo 


JAPAN. Destroyers. ” Leermore, Eri Monssen Si polsey. Ludlow, 
J “ Arial olase (6 Ison, Ericsson, Wilkes, Ni Jn, 
shipe). - : ne ingraham. Fletcher, Raarore, "Venting, 


Valette, Nicholas, O'Bannon, Chevaller, 


GREAT BRITAIN, Fst Lane, Faulknor. 


and “Fearless” royers. “ Farragu! 
classes “ieallar but gun between funnels UNITED STATES. Dest 5 is 
omitted. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. Admiralty “$" SREAY: BRITAIM, Destroyers. “‘Javelin’’ 
class, i Kelly” classes, 
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macnallliices 


GREAT BRITAIN. Destroyers. “ Hunt’ class. 


POLAND. Destroyer. Blyskawica. 


a. 


UNITED STATES. be Ld 
Destroyers. ‘Somers 


UNITED STATES. Destroyers. “ Gridiey”’ class. 


ahaa ies 


UNITED o ” 
me . STATES. Destroyers. Maury 


ae 


soviet UNION. Destroyers. “Stremilteini’? 


lta 


Straie, 
Brdprwork ertended. Control platform 


‘pees 


QREECE. Eg Duironers. Spetzal and Coun- 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CRUISER MINELAYER: 


Adventure, 


Length (extreme), 539 ft.; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; 6,740 tons ; Speed, 28 knots. 
Armament, 4—47-in, A.a.; 4—S-pr.; 4—2-pr.; 2M. ; 8 L.; 810 mines, 


Stern has been lengthened and rounded in plan. Derricks added abreast masts. 


SEAPLANE CARRIER. 
Albatross. 


Length, 4438 ft. 
Armament, 4—4°7-in, a. 


4,800 tons; Speed, 21 knots; Completed, 1929, 
4—2-pr. Pom Poms; 4—8-pr.; 4M.; 20L.; 9 seaplanes, 
Catapult fitted forward. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
CRUISERS. 
“D" Class, 
“Despatch. *Diomede. Danae. Dauntless. *Deihi. Durban. 


ae BR rpent 
a oa re ee ae 
LT rerereneennneetentn 


ICTEETEEGTEAC TEAC NE 


TOUOTCEEEEEC TT 


s-2r SHA, 3-20" 
—— = 
(e06.1) LT ge SS eT 
3-20 34u.a, 3-2! 


Length, 672% ft. ; 4,860 tons ; Speed, 29 knots ; . 
Armament, 6—€-in. ; 8—¢-in. 4.4. ; 48pr., 2-2-pr.; 2M 58h; 12—21-in, torpedo tubes. 


Main topmast fitted. Foremost gun in Diomede housed in gunhouse, 
* Repeat vessels, 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


CRUISER, 
Adelaide. 


T TT 
l ELINA 


Length, 4624 ft. ; 5,100 tons; Speed, 25} knots. 
Armament, 9~€-In.; ¢—8-pr. ; 1—8-In. a.4.; 8L. ; 2 submerged 21-in, torpedo tubes. 


Forward funnel removed and superstructure modified. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


CRUISERS. 


“Ceres” Class. 
Ceres. Curacoa, Cardiff. 


“Carlisle” Class, 
Carlisle. 


TT 
TST 


(8106.K) 


Length (extreme), 450 ft.-451 ft. 9 ins.; Length B.P., 425 ft. ; 4,200-4,290 tons; Speed, 29 knots ; Completed, 1917-22. 


Armament, 5—6-in. ; 2—8-in. A.A. ; 4—3-pr.; 2—2-pr. Pom Poms; 4 above-water 21-in, D.R. torpedo tubes, 
Cari diff, coa, aud Ceres have 2—3- “pr. 


Carlisle has a trawler bow, 


biatizes y Google 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CRUISERS, 
“Ceres” Class. 


Capetown and Colombo when completed. 
Anti-Aircraft gun ships. 


Sacer ass ae, 
WW] 


Length (extreme), 450 {t. ; 4,290 tons; Speed, 29 knots; Completed, 1917. 
Armament, 10—4-in. A.A. ; 2—3-pr. ; 2 multi-machine guns ; 2M.G.; 8 L,; 8—2l-in, torpedo tubes. 


CRUISERS, 


“Caledon” Clase, 
Caledon. Caradoc, 


rh 


ITT TTT = 
CUT UEUUH LU TUUUTRTUT UT HN 


qT 
NAAN ETNEUEEAGT HN I 


Length (extreme), 450 ft. ; Length B.P., 425 ft. ; 4,180 tons ; Speed, 29 knots ; Completed, 1917. 


Armament, 5—6-in. ; 2—8-in. A.A. ; 4—3-pr. ; 2—2-pr. Pom Poms; 2M. ; 8 L. ; and 4 above-water 21-in. D.R. torpedo tubes 
24 


ainmast lengthened. 
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BRAZIL. 


BATTLESHIPS. 
Minas Geraes. 80 Paulo. 


iti tik 
cain i LT MN eh 
eT Ts 


NAAM NEN a 


Length (extreme), 548 ft.; Length B.P., 500 ft. ; 19,200 tons ; Speed, 21 knots; Completed, 1900, 1910. 
Armament, 14—12-[n. | 14—47-In.; 3 Bin. aa; 8M. AA. 
Overbauled and refitted at Brooklyn Navy Yard, 1! 23, and A.A. igane installed. 
Corrections to plan.—Ten main deck 4°7-In. guns removed in 1981. 
Forward funnel removed, bridgework modified; 4°7-in. guns and 8-in. a.a. guns added. 
Polemast_and rangefinder fitted abaft funnel. 


FINLAND. 
ARMOURED GUNBOATS. 
Vaindmdinen. Jimarinen, 


Length, 206 ft. ; 8,900 tons; Spend 15 knota. 
Armament, ¢ 100, e—eln, 
Completed, 
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GERMANY 
BATTLE CRUISER. 


Gneisenau. 


in, 4.4.5 16—1-5-in, AA; 4 alreraft; 2 catapults, 


‘nots ; Completed 1988-39, 


ins, ; 26,000 tons; 27 knots 
4 single mountings); 14—4-1- 
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JAPAN. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER. 
Hosho. 


Armainent eo 8'bion; Shin aay Cartles about ® pianess Pitted sith gyre-atebiilse 
rmament, iD. AA. y ies re 
Funnels hinge shout 20 planes; : 


JAPAN, 
LIGHT CRUISER. 
Yubari, 


Length (extreme), 465 ft. ; 2,890 tons; §) |, 88 knote. Completed, 1923. 
Armament, 6—5-5-in.; 1—3. in. AA; 2M; twin 21-in. torpedo tubes; 34 mines. 
to plan.—Masts and funnel raked aft. 
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JAPAN. 


LIGHT CRUISERS, 
“ Natori” Class, 


Isudzu, Natori, Kinu, 
} Nagara. Yura. {Abukuma. 


“Kuma” Class. 
Oi. Kiso. Kitakami. Tama. Kuma. 


Length (extreme), 535 ft. ; Speed, 33 knots ; ‘* Kuma " Class, 5,100 tons ; ‘‘ Natori" Class, 5,170 tons ; 
Completed, 1920-23. 


Armament, 7—5'5-in. ; 2—8-in. A.A.; 2M. ; 4 twin above-water 21-in, torpedo tubes; 1 catapult; 1 aircraft. 80 mines, 
Corrections to plan.—Catapult fitted before mainmast, which is of tripod construction and is fitted with a derrick. 
Bridgework modified and anti-flare tops fitted to funnels. 


LIGHT CRUISERS. 
“Tenryu” Class, 
Tatsuta. Tenryu. 


Length (extreme), 468 ft. ; Speed, $1 knota ; 3,230 tons ; Completed, 1919. 
Armament, 4—55-in. ; 1—8-in. ALA. ; 2 -M.; 2 triple above-water torpedo tubes ; 1 seaplane, 
Fitted for Minelaying. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIP, 


Hertog Hendrik, 


vor Sor 
871 tons; Speed, 16 knots ; Completed, 1904, 
in. ; 4—5°9-in. ; 2—8-in. ; 6—1 pr.: 2M. 
After gun removed. 


NETHERLANDS. 
CRUISER: 
Sumatra. 


Length, 5094 ft. ; 6,670 tons; Speed, 31 knots; Completed, 1925-26, 
Armament, 10—5-9 in. ; 6—1°5 in,; 6—5-in, A.A.; 8 M.; 
40 mines; 2 seaplanes. 
Corrections to plan.—The 4—3-in.A.A. have been removed. The mainmast has been shortened, 
have been fitted ‘each 


fitted with derrick and searchlights. Main Seprast removed. 3—4-cm. machine guns 
side of the after deck house, ‘The forward 4-sided 5°9-in. have been raised a deck to the signal deck, which has 
been extended aft for the purpose. Fore topmast shortened and foremast made larger. Cranes fitted abreast 
foremost funnel. Aircraft stowed between funnels. 


moved forward, and 
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NORWAY. 
MINELAYER AND TRAINING SHIP. 


Olav Trygvason. 


27 


Length, 8193 ft.; 1,747 tons; speed, 21§ knots; Completed, 1984, 
Armament, 4—4°7-ip,; 1—8-in, A.4.; 2—17°7-in, torpedo tubes, 
280 mines, 


Correction to plan.—Both cranes are fitted abreast the mainmast. 
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SPAIN. 


LIGHT ORUISER. 


Mendez Nuitez. 


az s) 


408 ft. ; 4,500 tons ; Speed, 29 knota. Completed, 1024. 
Armament, 6—€-In. ; 4—1-in. A.A. ; 4M. ; 4 above-water triple torpede tubes (21-in. torpedoes). 
Norg.—The armour belt is 3 ins. thiok, tapering to 13 ins. at the ends. 


Corrections to plan.—The foremast is tripod. Fore topgallant mast is fitted. 
4.4, Armament is fitted between second funnel and mainmast. ight platform added round after funnel. 


Length (extreme), 


LIGHT CRUISER. 


Navarra (ez-Republica, ex-Reina Victoria Eugenia). 


Length (extreme), 462 ft. ; 4,857 tons ; Speed, 25¢ knots; Completed, nin 

reser Toys “sen. Wes eS 4—21-In, torpedo tubes. 

Correction lan.—Foremost funnel and masts removed. Tower built in place of foremast superstructure 
Dalit In plaoe of mainmast fanned and vie enie masts, a.d, Armament ET ed nr nay of fanele Upper 
Geak exeeads farther afte 
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SWEDEN. 


BATTLESHIP. 
Oscar Il. 


Length, 813-6 ft. ; 4,250 tons ; Speed, 18 knots ; Completed, 1907. 
Armament, 2—8°3-in. ; 8—5°9-in. ; 8—6-pr. ; 1—1-pr.; 2 submerged 18-in. torpedo! tubes. 
Searchlights fitted on foremast and mainmast. 


AIRCRAFT CRUISER, 
Gotland. 


Length, 442 ft, ; 4,700 tons ; Speed, 27 knots ; Completed, 1934, 
Armament, 6—6-in. ; 4—3-in. A.A. ; 4M. ; 6—21-in. torpedo tubes; 1 catapult; 8 seaplanes; 100 mines. 
Correction to plan.—1 catapult is fitted on middle line. 
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SWEDEN, 


COAST DEFENCE SHIPS, 


Gustav V. Sverige. 
(As reconstructed 1924-29.) 


Length, 396°7 ft. ; Sverige, 6,899 tons ; Gustav V, 7,100 to peed, 23 knots ; Completed 1917-21, 
Armament, 4—11-in. ; 8—5'6-in. ; —6-pr. ; 6 M. 
Correction to plan.—Fore topmast added. Bridgework extended Mainmast: removed. In areas Aad ‘mainmast. 
is shortened ; two funnels are fitted, the after one being vertical and the forward one bet 


SWEDEN. 


COAST DEFENCE SHIP. 
Drottning Victoria. 


Length, 396°7 ft.; 7,160 tons; Speed, 23 knots; Completed, 1921, 
Armament, 4—11-in,; 8—5'9-in. ; 4—3- in, ; 2—6-pr, ; 9 M. 
Mainmast removed and bridgework modified. Searchlight platform and 4 ‘A.A. guns fitted abaft after funnel. 
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BATTLESHIPS. 


California. 
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ox ft. ; Length W.L., 600 ft. ; Speed, 21 knots ; 


Length (extreme), 
armament, 12—1¢-in. ; 12—6-! 


82,600-82,800 tons ; Completed, 


7,8.M. 5 2 subm @1-in. torpedo 
x parrots S veaplanea. 


jt shortened. Crane at stern. 


topmast 
Topmast an 


2—1-pr. 


Nook and one 


in. ; 8—5-in. A.A. ;! 2—6- 


2 catapults (one righ 


it aft on quarter 
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Abdiel, H.M. minelayer, loss of, 65 

‘Achates, H.M.S., loss of, 3 

‘Air attacks: on enemy shipping, 2, 5, 7, 9, 
10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 28, 29, 31, 33, 
36, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 49, 54, 55, 60, 63, 
64, 69, 70, 71; on Allied shipping, 11, 15, 
22, 23, 33, 58, 64, 65, 71 

Air war at sea, 105-113 

Amberjack, U.S.8., loss of, 34 

Ancona, bombardment of, 70 

‘Arawe, air attacks on and landings at, 71 

Argentine navy, 90, 193; battleships, P3, 
P48; cruisers, P18, P21, p49; destroyers, 
253, P24; submarines, 253 

Argonaut, U.S. submarine, loss of, 10 

Attachés, British and foreign naval, 302-3 

‘Attu, recapture of, 29 

Augusta, bombardment of, 44 

Australian navy, 191; cruisers, P10, Pll, 
P15, P24, P42, p45 

Azores, use of, granted for war period, 56 


Bage, Brazilian s.s., loss of, 41 

Belgian navy, 87, 230 

Beverley, H.M.S., loss of, 30 

Blean, H.M.S., loss of, 7 

Bodo, Norwegian man-of-war, loss of, 9 

Bramble, H.M. minesweeper, loss of, 7 

Brazilian navy, 90, 194; battleships, P3, 
P51; destroyers and submarines, 253 

British navy : aircraft carriers, 184-5, P7, 
PO, P33, P44; battleships, 182-3, Pl, P4, 
pS, P27-32; cruisers, 186-9, P10, Pll, 
p13, P15, P17, P18, P19, P21, P22, p34-4l, 
p43-47 ; destroyers, 242-6, 23, P24, P25, 
P26; submarines, 247; miscellaneous, 
190, 248-52 

Brownson, U.S.S., loss of, 71 

Bulgarian, navy, 87, 230 


Calabria, occupation of, 50 

Canadian navy, 192. 

Castellamare di Stabia, bombardment of, 42 

‘atania, bombardment of, 38, 42 

Centaur, Australian hospital ship, loss of, 28 

Charybdis, H.M.S., loss of, 61 

Chevalier, S., loss of, 60 

Chicago, U.S.S., loss of, 6 

Chilean navy, 90, 195; battleship, P2, P50; 
destroyers and submarines, 254, P24 

Chinese navy, 91, 230 

Colombian navy, 230-1, p24 

Convoys: see Air attacks 

Corsica, liberation of, 58 

Cos, loss of, 59 

Cromarty, H.MS., loss of, 66 

Crotone, air attacks on and bombardment 
of, 38, 42 

Cuban navy, 90, 231 


fos} 


Danish navy, 87-88, 196, 254, P22, P25 
Diary of 1943 naval events, 289-300 


29 


Dominican navy, 231 

Dutch navy, 88, 214; coast defence ship, 
p94; cruisers, P17, P2], P94; destroyers, 
266, P24; submarines, 266 


E-boats, operations of, 8, 9, 13, 19, 27, 36, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 49, 57, 58, 63 

Eclipse, H.M.S., loss of, 66 

Ecuadorian navy, 90, 231 

Egyptian navy, 231-2 

Emden, air attacks on, 

Estonian navy, 232 


26 


Favignana, Island of, bombardment of, 43 

Finnish navy, 232-3, P21, Pol 

Finschaven, capture of, 60 

Firedrake, H.M.S., loss of, 7 

Fleet Air Arm, 144-156; achievements of 
naval aircraft, 148-151; aircraft, 144- 
146; Anglo-American collaboration, 155- 
156; carriers, 144; convoy protection, 
161-152 ; personnel, 152-155; problems 
of design, 146-148 

Floroe, attack on shipping at, by Norwegian 
coastal forces, 14 

Foreign navies, 73-91. 
spective navies 

French navy, 83-84 ; 
199, P7, P9, P6l, P62 5 
197-8, P3, P4, p52-54 ; cruisers, 84, 
pl3, Pl4, P15, P16, P18, P20, P5560 5 
destroyers, 84-255, p23; submarines, &4, 
256-7 

French warships, 
in U.S. ports, 8 


See algo under re- 


aircraft carriers, 84, 
battleships, 84, 
1, 


9 


arrival of, at Malta, 50; 


General Council of British Shipping report 
on future of shipping industry, 96-98 5 
also on sea and air transport, 98-100 

German navy, 85-86 ; aircraft carrier, 86 ; 
battleships, 85, 202, P4, P6, P63 5 cruisers, 
86, 203, P15, Pls, P20, P2l, P64-71 5 
destroyers, 258, p24; submarines, 86, 
258; miscellaneous, 204 

Gilbert Islands, re-occupation of, 66 

Grampus, U.S.S., loss of, 34 

Greek navy, 88, 205; cruisers, pl2, P72; 
destroyers, 259, 26; submarines, 259 

Gwin, U'SS., loss of, 40 


Harvester, H.M.S., loss of, 24 

Haytian navy, 233 

Helena, U.S.S., loss of, 39 

Home waters, operations in, 3, 9, 13, 14, 18, 
19, 26, 27, 31, 36, 41, 42, 48, 49, 56-58, 63, 
67-70 

Hungarian navy, 233 

Hurworth, H.M.S., loss of, 72 


Icelandic navy, 233 
Indian navy, 192 


Eby 


INDEX. 


Indian Ocean, operations in, 5, 39, 44, 54, 60, 
64 


Intrepid, H.M.S., loss of, 61 

Iraqi navy, 233 

Italian navy, 84-85; aircraft carriers, PQ ; 
battleships, 84, 206, P2, P73; cruisers, 
84, 207-8, P10, P12, P16, P17, P78-81 ; 
destroyers, 85, 259-61, P23, P24, P25, P26 ; 
submarines, 85, 261-2; miscellaneous, 85, 


Itchen, H.M.S., loss of, 46 


Japanese navy, 83 ; aircraft carriers, 83, 211, 
P8, PO, P86, P87; battleships, 83, 210, Fl, 
P2, P4, P82-85; cruisers, 83, 212-3, P10, 
Pll, Pl2, P13, P20, P21, P87-983; de- 
stroyers, 83, 263-4, P23, P24, P25; sub- 
marines, 83, 265; miscellaneous, 83, 213 

John Ericsson, U.S. troopship, loss of, 8 


Kateonis, Greek submarine, loss of, 60 

Kiel, air attacks on, 26, 30 

Kiska, air attacks on, 17, 23, 20, 34, 40, 45; 
bombardment of, 40; Te-occupation of, 
45 


Kolombangara Island, bombardment of, 6; 
capture completed, 60 


Lae, capture of, 55 

Lampedusa, bombardment and capture of, 32 
Landing craft, development of, 128-133 
Latvian navy, 234 

Peres loss of, 64 

Lightning, H.M.S., loss of, 17 
Limbourne, H.M.8., loss of, 61 

Linosa, bombardment and capture of, 32 
Lipari Islands, surrender of, 43 
Liscombe Bay, U.8.8., loss of, 66 
Lorient, air attacks on, 8 


MoCauley, U.S.S., loss of, 39 

McKean, U.S.8., logs of, 65 

Makin, bombardment and capture of, 66 

Man and the machine, 173-179 

Manchukuo navy, 234 

Marigold, H.M. sloop, loss of, 7 

Marsala, bombardment of, 43 

Marseilles, air attack on, 70 

Mediterranean, naval operations in, 4, 5, 9, 
14, 20, 27, 32, 37, 38, 42, 43, 44, 49-54, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 70, 71 

Medway, H.M. depot ship, loss of, 24 

Messina, air attacks on, 10, 15, 20, 38 3 
capture of, 43 

Mexican navy, 234 

Munda, capture of, 44 


Naples, air attacks on, 10, 15, 20 

Naval strategy, new treatise on, 157-164 
Netherlands navy : see Dutch navy. 
Nicaraguan navy, 235 

Norwegian navy, 88, 215, 267, P22, P95 


Officials of foreign navies, 301 
Ottaviano Augusto, Italian cruiser, sinking 
of, 63 


Pacific, operations in, 5, 6, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 
22, 23, 28, 29, 33, 34, 39, 40, 44, 45, 54, 55, 
60, 61, 65, 66, 71, 72 

Pakenham, H.M.S., loss of, 30 

Palermo, air attacks on, 10, 15, 20 

Pentellaris ia, bombardment and capture of, 

8, 31 
Panther, H.M.S., loss of, 61 
‘aTaguayan, navy, 235 

Parthian, H.M. submarine, loss of, 45 

Partridge, H.M.8., loss of, 7 

Persian navy, 91, 235 

Peruvian navy, 90, 235 

Philippino navy, 235 

Polish navy, 88, 235-6, P23, P26 

Polyanthus, H.M.S8., loss of, 46 

Bose Avguste, bombardment and capture 
of, 38 

Portuguese navy, 88-89, 236-7, P24 

Press and the Ne. , the, 166-172 

Puckeridge, HME, loss of, 55 


Queen Olga, Greek destroyer, loss of, 60 


Rabaul, air attacks on, 5, 10, 22, 28, 60, 65, 
1 
Regensburg, German motor-vessel, sinking 


of, 26 

Regent, H.M. submarine, loss of, 30 

Roma, Italian battleship, loss of, 60 

Roumanian navy, 237 

Russell Islands, occupation of, 28 

Russian navy, 86-87; battleships, 86, 216, 
P3; cruisers, 86, 217, Pll, P19, P06; de- 
stroyers, 86, 268, P25, P26; submarines, 
269; miscellaneous, 217 


Sahib, H.M. submarine, loss of, 30 

St. Croix, H.M.C.8., loss of, 46 

Salerno, Gulf of, covering force for landings 
in, 51-53 

Salamaua, capture of, 55 

Samos, withdrawal from, 64 

San Benedetto, bombardment of, 70 

Saracen, H.M. submarine, loss of, 45 

Scaletta, bombardment of, 44 

Scharnhorst, attack on and si of, 67-69 

Sea-air co-operation, 2, 6, 12, 19, 23, 25, 35, 
40, 69, 70 

Sea and air transport, future of, 92-104 

Sea power, expansion of, in present war, 
134-143 

Sfax, air attacks on, 20 

Ship-borne aircraft: American, 284-5; 
British, 282-3; German and Japanese, 

Shippin di ft f i} 
ipping industry: future of personnel, 
Toi 104; Goverment and the, 92-96 

Shipping losses: Allied, 7, 23, 24, 43, 67; 
enemy, 4, 5, 14, 15, 16, 22, 27, 32, 38, 65 

Sicily, Allied landing in, 36-38 

Silvaplana, German 8.s., sinking of, 26 , 

Snapdragon, H.M. sloop, loss of, 7 

Sousse, air attacks on, 20 

South African navy, 192 

Soviet Union navy : see Russian navy 

Spanish navy, 89, 218; cruisers, 218, Pll, 
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P17, P20, P97-99; destroyers, 270, P24; 
submarines, 270 

Spezia naval dockyard, air attack on, 20 

Spitzbergen, enemy attacks on, 47 

Splendid, H.M. submarine, loss of, 30 

Submarines, H.M., loss of P.48, 11; loss of 
P.222, 11; loss of P.331, 17; loss of 
P.615, 41 

Submarines, operations of : American, 7, 10, 
29, 34, 40, a, 66, 72; British 4, 5, 9, 14, 
20, 21, 27, 28, 32, 38, 44, 54, 59, 64, 71; 
German, 1, 2, 12, 18, 24, 25, 30, 35, 41, 46, 
55, 61, 62, 66, 67; Italian, 4; Japanese, 
23, 39. For quantitative particulars, see 
under respective navies 

Swedish navy, 89, 219; aircraft carriers, 
P98, P100; battleship, Pl, P100; coast 
defence ships, P19, P20, P101 ; destroyers, 
89, 271, P24; submarines, 89, 271 

Syracuse, capture of, 38 


Taranto, occupation of, 50 

Tarawa, bombardment and capture of, 66 

Termoli, landings at, 58 

Thailand navy: see Siamese navy 

Thisbi, German 8.8., sinking of, 44 

Thunderbolt, H.M. submarine, loss of, 24 

Tigress, H.M. submarine, loss of, 24 

Tirpitz, attack on, 47, 48 

Toulon, sir attack on, 64 

Traveller, H.M. submarine, loss of, 7 

Trieste, Italian cruiser, sinking of, 20 

Tripoli captured, 4 

Trooper, H.M. submarine, loss of, 66 

Tunisian campaign, naval support in, 4, 20, 
21, 27. See also Mediterranean. 
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Turbulent, H.M. submarine, loss of, 30 
Turkish navy, 89, 239-40, Pé 


U-boat war, 114-127; Allied counter- 
measures, 117-118; change in German 
A.A. tactics, 119; German spring offen- 
sive, 116-11 fficial monthly statement, 
120-124 ; ion early in 1943, 115-116 ; 
progress of the battle, 118-119; summing 
up, 125-127; wolf-pack tactics, 114-115. 
See also under Submarines, operations of 

Uruguayan navy, 240 

U.S. navy, 74-83; aircraft carriers, 77-78, 
224, P7, P8, P109-111; battleships, 76- 
77, 220-3, Pl, P2, P5, P6, P102-108; 
cruisers, 78, 226-8, P10, P13, P14, P112- 
116 ; destroyers, 78, 272-7, P23, P25, P26 ; 
submarines, 78, 278-80; miscellaneous, 
79-83, 229 

Usurper, H.M. submarine, loss of, 66 

Utmost, H.M. submarine, loss of, 7 


Vella Lavella, occupation of, 45 

Venezuelan navy, 240 

Vibo Valentia Marina, bombardment of, 42 ; 
landings at, 50 

Wahoo, U.S. submarine, loss of, 72 

Wake Island, air attack on, 61 

Wilhelmshaven, air attacks on, 8 


Yugoslav navy, 89-90, 240-1, P23 


Zuara, bombardment of, 5 
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A. = Argentina; B. = Brazil; C. = Chile; Col. = Colombia: D. = Netherlands; De. = 


Denmark; F. = 


Portugal; R.A. 


France ; 
Ger. = Germany L= ‘iat J. = Japan; N. = Norway ; P. 


oe 


nd ; 


Greece ; 


G.B. = Great Britain ; ; 
Poland; Port. = 


Royal Australian Navy; S. = Spain; S.U.= Soviet Union ; 


Sw. = Sweden; T. = Turkey; U.S.A. = United States of America; Y¥.S. = Yugo 


Slavia. 


a.a.cr, anti-aircraft cruiser ; 


a.cr. armoured cruiser ; 


a.g. armoured gunboat ; 


air.c, aircraft carrier; air.cr. aircraft cruiser; air.t. aircraft tender; a.s. armor 


ship; a.t. aviation transport ; 
defence ship; cr. cruiser; 


class destroyer; f.cl.t.b. first-class torpedo-boat ; 
cruiser; m.l. & ¢.8. minelaying and training ship; s.cl.d. second-class destroyer ; 
8.cr. scout cruiser ; sea-p.c. seaplane carrier ; ¢r.cr. training cruiser. 
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A. Bassini, d. I, P23 

Abukuma, L.cr. J., P11, P93 

“ Acasta” elass, d. G.B., 
P24 

Achilles, cr. G.B., P21, P35 

Adelaide, cr. R.A.N., P10, 
p45 

Admiral Hipper, cr. Ger., 
P20, P67 

Admiral Scheer, a.s. Ger., 
P6, P65 

Admiralty “S” class, d. 
G.B., P25 

Adventure, cr.m.l. G.B., 
P17, P44 

Aigle, fl. F., p23 

Ajax, cr. G.B., P21, P35 

Albatros, f.l. F., P23 

Albatros, d. Ger., P24 

Albatross, sea-p.c. G.B., 
Pg, P44 

Alberico de Barbiano, cr. I., 
P16, P80 

Alberto di Giussano, cr. I., 
P16, P80 

Aldea, d. C., P24 

Algérie, cr. F., P20, P56 

Almirante Brown, cr. A., 
P21, P49 

Almirante Cervera, cr. S., 
P17, P98 

eteante Latorre, 6. C., 


2, PSO 
‘Almirante Valdes, f.l. S., 
p24 
Amazon, d. G.B., p24 
Ambuscade, d. G.B., P24 
Andrea Doria, 6. I., P2, P73 
Anson, 6. G.B., Pl, P27 
Antioquia, d. Col., p24 
Aoba, cr. J., P13, P90 
Arethusa, cr. G.B., P15, P43 
Argus, air.c. G.B., P7 
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Birmingham, cr. G.B., P13, 


P40 
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